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CHAPTER ONE 



ANALYTICAL OVERVIfW'V 



INTRODUCTION 

This volume contains five case studies of innovation in U.S. school 
districts. All these cases were or ig i na Ity identified from a national sur- 
vey of innovation reported in a representative sample of 353 U.S. school 
districts. AM cases reported represent innovations attempted in the late 
1960*s, and early 1970's. They are intentionally diverse in content, in 
district size, and in geographic locale, and although not 'Representative" 
in any statistical sense, they do constitute an indepth look at many of 
the phenomena revealed in the survey. Particular emphasis is on the proc ess 
of innovation, not the content. Thus, the cases are intended more as a 
guide of how innovation takes place and how procedures for innovating might 
be Improved than as a handbook or recommended list of innovations, per se. 

By design, each case attempts to follow a common format and all data 
were collected following a common procedure. These measures were undertaken 
to allow some degree of comparability across cases in spite of the wide 
diversity in the systems and innovations under study. On the other hand, 
no two cases are written by the same person. Thus, there will be unavoid- 
able differences in style and length. Some readers may also take exception 
to the inferences drawn on relatively shallow evidence. However, we felt 
that case study writing was a certain task which must allow some individuality 
^ind license to authors to tetl it as they see ft and to report both facts 
and impressions. 

In this overview chapter, we wi f 1 begin by laying out the content and 
the rationale for the case studies and by. descr ib i ng briefly the methodology. 
Then we will try to draw some conclusions from a comparison of the five 
cases taken together. This will not be a statistical analysis, but may 
indicate to the reader the potential of the case study approach for (a) pro- 
viding a deepened perspective as a back-up to statistical surveys (such as is 
represented in Volume I of this report), and for (b) developing a unique 
methodology for studying innovation process , 

A. WHY THESE CASE STUDIES WERE UNDERTAKEN 

Not enough is yet understood of the specific processes by which schools 
and school systems take in, implement, and maintain innovations over time. 
While it is true that these issues have been discussed widely in the litera- 
ture and have been subjected to empirical investigation in detailed case ^ 
studies (e.g., Gross et a!., 1971) and in national surveys (Lrndeman, J. et al., 
1969; Rittenhouse, C, 1970; Havelock, et al., 1973 Volume I of this report), 



^«This chapter drafted by R.G. Havelock. 
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there remains .a need for studies which provide both depth and comparability, 
in which complex innovation efforts can be traced in detail within a school 
system over time and yet be subjected to quantitative summarization and 
analysis across cases, across innovations, and across districts. 

This study of diffusion and adoption of innovations has a long tradition 
in educational research beginning with the studies of Paul R. Mort and his 
colleagues at Columbia Teachers College. Hort {196^ cites 200 studies 
beginning in the late 1930's and continuing through the late 1950's> cover- 
ing a very large range of Innovations and focusing on various aspects of 
school system structure and finance which affect what he called ^'adaptability." 
With Mort's retirement that tradition of research at Columbia came to an end 
although some major studies of educational innovation diffusion have been 
done since (e.g., Carlson, 13^5; Lin et al., 1966). Furthermore, the work of 
Everett Rogers (1962, 1970 i in summarizing over 1000 empirical studies of 
Innovation diffusion, has demonstrated the compatibility of findings from 
education with findings from such diverse fields as agriculture, medicine, 
and community and national development. 

Beginning in 1966, with the support of the Division of Research Training 
and Dissemination of the United States Office 6f Education,- the Center for ^ 
Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge (CRUSK) at the University of 
Michigan began to study innovation processes from the special focus of 
"knowledge utilization." As a first project, a review was conducted of all 
relevant sources in the literature on "dissemination," "planned change," 
"communication," "technology and information transfer," and "innovation." Of 
over ^000 potential sources identtfied (Havelock, 1972) about 1000 key items 
were summarized and integrated fn the final report to the U.S. Office of 
Education (Havelock, 1969). 

tn brief, the report suggested that there were three major orientations 
toward innovation in education which were identified as: 1) Research, Develop- 
ment and Diffusion (the national "system" planners of the I960's);^ 2) Social 
Interaction (the diffusion researchers); and 3) Problem-Solving (the human 
relations and client-centered consultation school). We argued in concluding 
the report that although the above three models of D&U-" are espoused by 
different authors and represent different schools of thought, they can be 
seen as elucidating different but equally important aspects of a total pro- 
cess. In attempting to build a synthesis from these various schools, we 
have derived the concept of "linkage." According to this principle, the in- 
ternal problem-solving process of the user is seen as the essential starting 
point, but the process of searching for and retrieving new outside knowledge 
relevant to the problem-solving cycle is also vital. 

Following completion of the literature survey, the Center began the two- 
year project to monitor innovation processes by mailed questionnaire in a 
national sample of 500 school districts. This survey examined the content 



'"^Subsequent ly reorganized as the National Center for Educational Communication 
before becoming part of NIE in 1972. 

>^5\D$U = Dissemination and Utilization. 
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areas in which Innovations were taking place in different sizes of school 
districts and 5n different parts of the najtion. It was intended to be an 
empirical followVup to contrast theories of innovation with what was actually 
going on In the schools. The findings of this study are fully reported in 
Volume I of this V^eport. However, It would be appropriate In introducing 
the case study portion of the project to recall a few salient findings from 
the survey. First (of all, we were rather surprised at the extent of innova^ 
t Ion reported. Of the 353 districts responding to the sut'vey , 3^*6 reported 
at least one major innovation and most reported several. When the number 
of innovations per district was correlated with several other district 
characteristics, it was found that several measures of i n ternal resource 
linkage and utilization were related to overall innovat iveness ; these in- 
cluded the use of media centers' and specialists, amount of in-service train- 
ing and the use of lay advisory groups. Use of external resources such as 
ERIC, the USOE Regional Educational Laboratories, state education agencies, 
universities, foundations, and private companies were rarely mentioned com~ 
pared to inside resources, and their use seemed to be partly a function of 
di strict size. 

The results of this survey support our contention that innovation pro- 
cess can be studied empirically and used to test hypotheses stemming from 
theory. However, the survey did not provide very much dept h on any one case. 
The details describing the innovation, the process, and its consequences are 
provided on only a few lines of the form; hence, they do not provide satis- 
factory answers to many of the questions researchers or educators are likely 
to raise about particular cases. 

Some of these shortcomings can be satisfied by taking a less quantitative 
case study approach to innovations, visiting sites and interviewing various 
persons at all levels. Some good case studies do exist. For example, Gross 
et al. (1971) developed an indepth case study of an attempt to implement the 
"catalytic model role" of teaching in an inner-city elementary school. By 
tracing the fate of the innovation over a year's time, they concluded that 
failure occurred not in the initial stages at which general openness and 
en thus iasm were evident, but later at the implementation phase when problems 
surfaced such as (1) teachers' lack of clarity about the innovation; 
(2) teachers' lack of needed capabilities; (3) the unavailability of re- 
quired instructional materials; (k) incompatibility of organizational arrange- 
ments with the innovation; and (5) lack of staff motivation during the follow- 
through stages. None of these findings contradict results from our national 
survey; for example, teachers' lack of clarity was also cited by the super- 
intendents as the prime barrier encountered in innovations nationally (Volume \, 
Chapter 8) But the case study findings add credibility and a better under- 
standing of cause-and-ef feet relationships. 

What most case studies lack, on the other hand, is comparability and 
generality. It is usually difficult to tell if a particular case is simply 
a unique situation or representative (as its authors usually hope) of patterns 
that apply generally to many educational settings. It is equally difficult, 
in most cases, to drav; conclusions from reading and analysis of two or more 
case studies because authors work from different frameworks, ask ^'!fferent 
questions, and seek different ansv/ers to test different hypotheses. These 
are clearly some of the problems one is faced with in trying to draw general 
Q nclusions from Miles' (196^) fine collection. 
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To date, the only studies which have attempted to overcome the problem 
of comparability are those conducted under the auspices of the Center for 
Educational Research and Innovation, OECD, in 1971. Studies were undertaken 
in 11 countries and at three levels: (I) national centers (e.g., the Ontario 
Institute for Studies In Education in Canada); (2) regions or regional offices 
within countries (e.g., New Jersey State Department in the U.S.); and (3) 
schools. AM studies followed a common frameworic although conducted by 
different scholars, and this fact will make them a useful archive for educa" 
t i onal researchers i nteres ted i n i nternat ional compar isons . I n fact , the 
project organizer, Per Dal in, has prepared a masterful synthesis and summary 
of the cases, using them to test assumptions of various theoretical models of 
innovation (Dal in, 1973). 

While the OECD studies show the feasibility and utility of a comparative 
case study archive, they are not the total answer to our need for several recjsor 
First, they deliberately represent exemplary sites, not typical sites in thetr 
respective countries. Second, the focus of attention is not so much on the 
process of innovation within the setting as on desrr i pt i on of the setting 
itself; hence, the sequence of events that transpire from initial awareness 
of need through implementation are not always well delineated. Third, the 
methodology was comparable only in broad terms, not in detail (probably a 
necessity in a cooperative multi-national project). Hence, quantitative 
aggregation and analysis of specific aspects across sites was not possible. 

Recognizing the need for comparative case studies, in December of 1971 
we requested and received additional support from the NCEC for the Innovation 
Process Survey so that five cases could be developed as a feasibt 1 1 ty test of 
a methodology for comparative case study and analysis which would overcome 
the shortcomings of past projects. 

HOW THE CASE STUDIES WERE CONDUCTED 

1. Case Se I ect ion -< 

Five cases were selected from the 353 responding districts in the 
national survey. There was no way that Jtie ffve chosen could be a 
representative sample In a strict sense^but we felt we might find cases 
which were more or less typical of major types of innovation in districts 
of various size. We were also limited by budget to only five cases, 
and to cases which were within reasonable travel distance from Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. However, at the beginning of the project, the principal investi- 
gator was approached by a team of investigators frr^m the University of 
Florida which was then beginning to study Innovation procedures within 
that state under a state grant. Because this team was eager to observe 
our methodology in action in settings with which they were familiar, 
they offered to underwrite travel expenses for our two-man team. Thu% , 
it w,is that two Florida sites were chosen for the first two casev lo be 
conducted. Choice of the other three sites in three diff':n:ni 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, was cond i t ione'l p^rt.l/ Kf pr^/iinh/ 
to Ann Arbor. 
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However, the more important conditions governing selection 
were the innovations, themselves. Table 2J of Volume I lists the 
major categories of innovation typo*^ whici) emorcieJ from our onalybis 
of 3^6 reported innovations* We selocted one innovation tioni eacfi 
type with the exception of 'Curriculum Chi^nge anJ I nsi ruv t ion»il 
FacMities," since this latter category was considered of lesser 
significance in understanding overall change process. A fifth case 
(Troy, Michigan) was chosen primarily because it represented one of 
the very few instances where an unsuccessful innovation effort had 
been reported by our respondents. 

As we shall see subsequently, the labelling of innovations may 
not signify very much about their essential content and the categories 
are far less distinct on closer inspection than they appeared to be on 
the questionnaire form. Nevertheless, the innovations are identified 
In Table 1.1 according to the original categories within which they 
were classified for Volume I, Chapter 2. 



TABLE 1.1 Case Studies by Innovation Type 

Frequency 

of Report Page 
Innovation Category in Survey^ Site Numbers Specific Label 



1. Individualized Instruc- 
tion and Team Teaching 

2. Administrative Innova- 
tions 

3. Programmatic Approaches 
to Instruction 

Curriculum Change and 
Inst ruct ional Faci I i t ies 

3, Org,ini *!iit ional Innova- 
l i ons 



^5" 

95 Harlem Cty., ML 107 



Individual i zed Instruction 



105- 

78 Mi Iwaukee, Wise. 192 

193- 

65 Brevard Cty . , Fla. 236 



63 No Case 

^5 Marion Cty. , Fla, 
Troy, Mich, 



237- 
287 

289- 
381 



"Program Improvement 
Proposals'' (PIP) System 

Talented Student Program 
(sel f-guided investigative 
projects) 



Middle School 

Flexible Modular Schedul- 
ing (a case of unsuccess- 
ful Innovation) 



2 . Procedure 

Essential data for each case write-up was collected on a two-day site 
visit by a two-person team from the University of Michigan. Using interview 
schedules prepared in advance (see Appendix B), the team members jointly 
interviewed the two or three people most centrally identified with the 
innovation in the judgment of the superintendent. These key respondents 
^'•-^re also asked to complete two checklists drawn from the original survey 
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which called for response to 21 "innovation procedures*' emphasized 
and \8 "barriers'* which might have been encountered. Such data was 
then compared with the original survey responses. Subsequently, 
using a briefer schedul e (Append i C), other persons more peripherally 
connected to or impacted by the innovation were interviewed; in 
particular^ teachers^but also students and community members where 
appropriate. 

Emphasis was placed on obtaining as complete and coherent a 
narrative of what happened as possible with as little bias as possible. 
However, It was not possible to determine either in advance of the site 
visit or identically for all cases who the most appropriate respondents 
would be to meet this objective. Thus considerable latitude was left 
to the interviewers for on-the-spot judgments of who to see to get 
the "story." Thus they acted partly as social scientists a«d partly 
as investigative reporters. 

Final responsibilities for the write-up of each case rested with 
one person. Usually, the second person on the team provided editorial 
critique of various drafts and helped to fill in gaps where necessary. 

C. SOME TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS FROM A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Each reader can and should draw his own conclusions from a reading of 
these five cases. In fact, It has been our hope that such cases could 
constitute the beginning of an archive which could be probed by different 
scholars of varying persuasions and interests. 

It is also partly true that each case stands on its own and should be 
seen as an organic entity unto itself which defies generalization but which 
yields insight into the process in the way its pieces, actors, and events 
fit together* 

Each case writer has provided his or her own analysis of the events 
observed, in most cases following the lines proposed by previous studies of 
Havetock, et al. at Michigan. However, interpretations made in most cases 
are those of the writer and do not represent a ^'consensus" view of the pro- 
ject staff. 

In the next few pages, the principal investigator will draw his own 
conclusion^ from an overview of all five cases, drawing principally on the 
descriptive, packaged and narrative portions of each case. We will endeavor, 
where possible, to draw connections back to the survey data reported in 
Volume I » 

I . The Innovation 

From a reading of the 3^*6 open-ended responses to our survey ques- 
tion^^'What was the most important innovation in your district in the 
1970-71 school year,'*one is first struck by the tremendous diversity 
of response. The term "educational innovation** can mean thousands 
of different things, some trivial t^ike the purchase of new textbooks 
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or tape recorders {though no one mentioned anything quite that 
trivial), some gigantic like the design and implementation of 
an entirely new concept of high school* Many skeptics and 
critics of U.S. public education may be inclined to believe that 
most of these efforts are of the trivia] rather than the momentous 
variety, ripples or minor perturbations on a vast expanse of com- 
placency. Our survey results did not confirm such a view. The first 
question for the case studies might therefore be: how authentic were 
the quest ionnai re responses? Were the actual innovations seen at 
close hand less earth-shaking than they appeared to be on the form? 
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a. Most Reported Innovations Represent Attempts 
at Fundamental Not Trivial Change 

On the whole, it appears that in the five cases selected 
there was substantially more taking place in most cases than 
the innovation label implied on its face. For example in 
Marion County > Fl or i da , the ^'middle school'* innovation was 
not merely a rearrangement of grades but a complete restructuring 
of the instructional approach to grades 6 through 8 including 
team teaching in ^ teacher clusters, small group guidance periods, 
new prevocat ional instructional offerings for all students, a 
revamped intramural athletic program, and some measure of 
individualizing of instruction* Similarly in Troy, Michigan, 
"flexible modular scheduling'' was a code word which covered a 
host of changes many far more significant than scheduling, per 
se. These include changing teachers' roles to be consultants to 
students, team teach ing , informal teaching, human relations 
training, special group seminar-consultations for ''problem'' 
students (so-called "Cluster C") , colloquium for outside speakers 
on controversial subjects ("Cluster A") and non-grading! Thus 
for at least two of these five cases relatively innocuous-sounding 
terms cloak a host of changes, many of a very fundamental nature. 

We also find in the Harlem Community school di s t ri c t case 
in Illinois that the "individual instruction'* program involved 
extensive in-service training and teacher- ini tiated development 
of masses of new materials. Major changes were also effected 
in school buildings, a learning resources center was established, 
and all teachers were encouraged to submit proposals for their 
own change projects. At Harlem, the change also affected al 1 
teaching In all classrooms of the seven elementary schools in 
the district. It would be difficult to argue for the t r i via I i ty 
of such an "innovation." 

With regard to the large urban system of Milwaukee, we can 
be less certain. Our team was not able to follow up on each of 
the rnore than 60 pr'ojects inspired by the "Program Improvement 
Proposals" (PIP) mechanism. It is not likely that each and every 
project was momentous, but it _U likely that the distribution of 
their project reflected a range of concerns and an average depth 
of Involvement not unlike that which we found in the national 
sample of innovative projects. 



Finally, in the ^'Talented Student'^ project in Brevard 
County^ Florida, we see a relatively modest program for a 
relatively small number of students, carried out without 
much apparent effect on the overall syste^r^s of Instruction 
or curriculum, 

b. Reported ^innovations** are Home-Grown Inventions, 
not Adoptions of Programs Developed Elsewhere 

R^D centers and laboratories in universities and elsewhere 
will have a distorted picture of educational innovations if 
they imagine school districts as passive consumers of educational 
products and packaged programs. We noted in the survey findings 
that such products are almost never mentioned by brand name or 
by source. Similarly^ we find in these five cases scant mention 
of any innovations b Jng "adopted'* or even ''adapted" from out- 
side. Outside advice from university and state experts abounds 
and is utilized, sometimes to good effect {Marior^ County, Florida), 
sometimes to questionable effect (Troy, Michigan). Nevertheless, 
the primary creative thrust is local , the terms used are local, 
and to a remarkable extent the intellectual, material, and financial 
resources utilized are local! 

c. Innovations are not Gadgets 

Another popular misconception regarding innovation is that 
it involves the influx and (naive) adoption of new technologies 
spilling over from the Indus t r i al ^commerc i al sectors of the U.S. 
economy. There is scant evidence here to confirm such a notion. 
Hardware Is rarely mentioned and then only as a minor supplement 
to the main innovat i ve enterprise (e.g., use of computer programs 
to create schedules for Troy, Michigan). 

2 • Perceived Needs and Ob jectives to Which Innovation is Addressed 

Each case reports some information on how needs were originally 
perceived and what motivations lay behind the drive to innovate. Tine 
findings in this regard are not very heartening. 

d. Needs are Rarely Well Articulated at the Beginning 

In no case do we find a clear statement of need generated and 
generally shared by those concerned In advance of proposing specific 
solutions. Teacher "dissatisfaction" and community dissatisfaction 
with high school achievement are vaguely cited in Harlem Community, 
Illinois. "Unrest" and "stagnation" as well as a need for "modernization 
are cited at Troy. In Brevard County, Florida, the need was clearly 
sensed and articulated only by a single individual who objected to 
"block rate" instruction for an age group he considered critical, In 
Mnrion County, Florida, on the other hand there appears to have been 
3 murky cauldron of needs boiling up related to de facto segregation, 
community conflict, and over-crowding, all of which loom larger than 
the manifest need to do something for a particular age group. 
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b. Needs are Rarely Assessed on a Formal Basis 

Only in Milwaukee do we find a concerted effort to assess 
needs on a district-wide basis by means of formal surveysj in 
Ihis case, such assessment took the form of an anonymous questionnaire 
to teachers approximately four years prior to the launching of the PIP 
program. Results of the survey seem to have had a kind of energizing 
effect on key groups In the system but have not had much influence on 
specifics of the innovation. 

c. Objectives Are Usually Stated Formally on Paper Only 
When a Proposal for Funding is Called For 

Apparently it continues to be quite difficult to state 
innovative objectives in a straightforward manner prior to the 
initiation of an innovation program. This may be viewed both 
positively and negatively. The lack of clear goal images in 
the Troy project in the early stages added to the rumor mill 
and sense of confusion that abounded in that system later. On 
•the other hand, clearer goal statements at an early stage might 
have been too limiting in the Illinois case and too impolitic 
in the Marion County, Florida case. 

The Milwaukee PIP system has one distinct advantage: by 
mimicking federal and state grant programs, th^y force the 
local innovator to come up with some sort of 9Dal statements 
early in the process. These can later be used as one set of 
criteria for judging project successes. However, there seems 
to be a general recognition that pre-set goal statements cannot 
stand as the sole criteria of evaluation and that goals inevitably 
evolve, change, and can become clearer as a project develops. 

3. Consequences: Anticipated and Otherwise 

Unfortunately there are virtually no measures in existence that 
can be used to compare the relative effects and value of different 
innovation efforts in different settings. Thus, we must rely largely 
on the self report and judgment of those directly involved. By such 
measures it appears that most of these innovations were '*successf u V 
up to the time at which the site visit was conducted . This is an 
important qualification since the one "failure'* in Troy> Michigan was 
also the case which was traced in most detail over the longest time 
period. The Marion County, Florida case seems to be one of failure 
(in one pilot school project) follov^ed by success, at least in the 
early stages at a second school site. The Brevard County, Florida 
case is successful at least in its immediate and limited objectives 
of stirring new enthusiasm for learning in a smalt group of students. 
The Milwaukee PIP system is successful on a grander scale in increasing 
the number of proposals submitted from year to year and thereby pre- 
sumably increasing the ferment for change. The initiation of PIP might 
be seen as having a similar impact on Milwaukee as the initiation of 
Title II I of ESEA had on school d istricts across the country in the 
O e 1960's. Finally in Harlem, Illinois, we seem to have the 
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unequivocal success of a very complex and far reaching innovation as 
testified by al) respondents on a number of dimensions. 

Apart from "success^' or "failure" of the innovation as a whole, 
there are many conclusions which can be drawn from this set of cases 
regarding "consequences^* and their measurement. Here are a few. 

a. AM Innovations Have Multiple Impacts on Those Involved 
or Affected at Every Level 

Major innovations which impact students inevitably impact 
teachers^ administrators, parents and community members also. 
One aspect of the troubles at Troy was a failure to recognize 
the magnitude and totality of this impact. The innovat ion was 
introduced relatively suddenly and massively wi thout adequate 
community awareness of what was about to happen and without 
much advance preparation of teachers and students. Indeed, it 
appears that the initiators of the innovation, themselves, did 
not foresee the consequences and persistently failed to foresee 
how the community would react. At Harlem, Illinois, on the other 
hand, a great emphasis on teacher retraining , gradual introduction 
and home visits to all parents indicate a great appreciation of 
the magnitude of the effects. 

In Milwaukee, by 1972, the evaluation staff had come to 
recognize the need to measure multiple consequences: they then 
asked projects to identify "process" outcomes (i,e,, outcomes 
for teachers, administration, classroom management, etc) separate 
1y from "product" outcomes (effects on student behavior, attitude, 
and performance). They also began at that time to separate cogni- 
tive, affective, and psychonix>tor outcomes. The same taxonomy of 
effeclb would be equally applicable to all our cases. 

b. Long Term Consequences are Rarely Assessed and are 
Dl f f Icul t to Assess 

Schools do not seem to have a very long memory for past 
innovations and their long term effects seem to get blurred 
by other events and by the tendency of innovators to move on 
to other settings (by push or by pull)» Milwaukee, perhaps as 
a function of size, appears to have had more resources to expend 
on evaluation and on the maintenance of continuity of change 
efforts over a number of years. Our visiting team was able to 
trace current Innovation activity In that system bacf: through 
several years of experience with the federal ESEA Title I pro- 
jects to a teachers * pol I of December, 1963. 

In the Troy case, key personnel had already departed and 
newspaper files had to be used to get many of the facts straight. 
It also seemed clear in Troy that the innovation, although 
offfcially buried, was still having impacts, positive as well 
as negative: individual teachers had been opened up to new styles 
of teaching and managing the learning environment. Others had 
had their self-confidence shaken and/or had become soured on 
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the very (dea of chonge. The community had lived through an 
'*event*' which was a se I f ^d i scovery by all of who they were 
and especially of what their di f ferences were . Unfortunately, 
it seems as if Troy was not going to learn much from the episode; 
they were not going to move to a new state of equilibrium but 
rather through retrenchment and denial return to an old one. 

c. Consequences are Rarely Conceived or Measured 
Primarily in Traditional Terms of Academic Achievement 

It is clear that in most of these innovations, change was 
sought in the whole learning environment and in the whole person. 
In Harlem, Mlinois» this is phrased in terms of "self-confidence," 
"sel f-gu i dance ," and "happiness with school and with self." In 
Marion County, what was most noted was an increase in the "general 
tone of humaneness" plus decreases in such traditional school prob- 
lems as truancy and vandalism. 

Student achievement on normative measures is often cited 
along with other things and is particularly important in defending 
innovations to the community and to the school board^but it rarely 
is a crucial factor and never seems to be the most highly rated 
consequence in the eyes of the school staffs themselves. 

d. Greater Freedom and Diversity is a Prized Objective 
and Consequence in All I nnovat ions .S tud led 

In spite of their different labels all these innovations 
seem to be aiming at the same general objective and are upholding 
the same general value, namely individualism. In Milwaukee's 
PIP, this takes the form of i nd ! vidua 1 initiativ/e to schools, 
principals, and teachers to generate projects. In Qre'^ard County, 
Florida, it takes the form of ! ndi vidual initiative by students 
to design their oy;n projects and, in effect, their own curriculum 
for part of their school life. In Troy, Michigan students could 
design their entire curriculum with teacher guidance, cndjndeed, 
it was their inability to cope adequately with this amount of 
freedom and individuality at this age that contributed in a 
major way to the innovation's downfall. 

At Harlem, Illinois, individual ized and self-paced instruction 
for students was part of the stor>/ but teachers wfere also called 
upon to develop new curricula on their own and to propose change 
projects of their own conception. 

Finally, in the Marion County, Florida case, we also have a 
new stress on teachers and students getting to know each other 
as individuals and of students being given the opportunity of 
pacing their individual progress against their own past levels and 
thefr own goals rather than against general norms, 
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This theme of individualism obviously has deep roots in 
American history and culture, but its pervasiveness in contemporary 
innovation is an important finding of our study. It also raises 
as many questions as it answers, e.g,: is this uniquely a U.S. 
trend or is it world-wide? Is it a contemporary phenomenon or 
has it always been true of U.S. educational change efforts and 
values? ts it a passing phenomenon or will i t be as pervasive 
as a goal in all future innovation activities? 

This theme of individualism also seems to apply to the locals' 
perception of the innovative process itself, and may explain why 
almost all innovations are perceived as locally Inspired and locally 
created and not as adoptions from outside sources. 

The Process as a Whole; Is There a Pattern ? 

The key to understanding each case is the narrative history; this 
segment reconstructs the sequence of critical events leading to the adoption 
of the innovation. Can we perceive any pattern from these five narratives? 
Regrettably there is not enough detail on any one case nor are there anything 
like enough cases to draw satisfactory generalizations. Nevertheless, there 
are some similarities here which might suggest an eight step sequence as 
fol lows : 

(1) Germination and advocacy of the idea usually by one 
person. 

(2) Administrative sanction to proceed with something. 

(3) A plan is sketched on paper. 

{k) A pilot program or phase-in stage is conducted. 

(5) The institution feels the impact and ottemptb to 
cope with it (resistance, questioning, absorbing, 
adapting , rejecting^ endorsing) . 

(6) Clarifications and modifications are promulgated 
{response of the Innovators to 5). 

(7) There is an attempt to evaluate. 

(8) The re is a decision to continue, modify, or drop. 



Following are some of the observations on the five cases which suggest 
to us this overall sequence. 

( I ) Germr nat ion 

Donaid Schon (1963) has coined the term "product champion'* to 
describe how i nnovat ions* are typically introduced in industrial settings, 
These people are no't usually Innovators or creators themselves 
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but they p5ck the innovation up from someone or somewhere and carry it forward 
with their own energy, enthusiasm, ent repreneursh 1 p , and salesmanship. 
The same notion seems to apply quite well to what happens in these 
cases. None of them is» strictly speaking, art invention developed 
without inspiration from somewhere else, and each was sponsored and 
advocated from its earliest stages by a single individual who became 
identified with it. In three cases these were superintendents, in 
one case a principal (Troy) and In one case a school board member 
(Brevard) . 

* Of equal Interest is the fact that all three ^superintendents 

and the principal who played these product champion roles were new 
to their positions. Thus, they are probably coming in with fresh 
ideas from outside and with a desire to put their own stamp on the 
sys tem. 

(2) Administrative Sanction 

The second stage seems to be the most predictable of all: formal 
approval to proceed from the local authorities. In a] I cases this 
was the school board and in all cases It happened rather early in the 
game. The seeming predictability of this pattern and the central role 
of the board in all cases suggests that there is at least one point 
in the process which is measurable and comparable across nearly aM 
U.S. school districts. How important that decision point and process 
IS remains to be seen, but the fact Is that it Is always mentioned by 
respondents and it is always a rather visible segment of the larger 
process. 

(3) A Plan on Paper 

Sometimes before but often after administrative approval is granted 
a plan is worked out, typically by administrative staff in various 
roles. This plan specifies what wilT actually be done and when. It 
generally turns out to be too loose or too vague rr too impractical in one 
way or another but it acts as a guide to initial actions. Regrettably, 
the specific role and relative importance of such documents was not probed 
very deeply b'y our interviewing teanns, nor was there a specific search, 
retrieval, and reading of such documents In chronological order. This 
might be an important ^rea for future case analysis. 

(^) The Pilot Year 

Host plans call either for an initial pilot project or a gradual 
phasing in sequence over the first year, but this takes very different 
forms in the different cases. In Illinois the superintendent laid out 
a clear expectation at the start that eventual ly al ) teachers in aJJ[ 
elementary classrooms would be individualizing al I their instruction, 
but he also made it clear that it would start on a voluntary basis in 
some classrooms for some instruction, supported by heavy doses of in- 
service training. His approach seems to have been very successful. In 
the contrasting Troy case, there was virtually no attempt to phase In 
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the program. U was implemented suddenly with little advance warning 
or preparation and it created shuck waves in the system at all levels. 

In Milwaukee and Brevard County, the first year was volunKiry 
and the Boards seemed to be taking a "let's see what happens" stance. 
The number of responses and to some extent the quality of responses 
then became the criteria for a decision to continue. 

In Marion County we see the concept of the pilot school which 
would serve as a kind of laboratory, demonstration, and training site 
for the rest of the system. What is most fascinating about the Marion 
case is the fact that the initial pilot fai led and yet the system was 
able to put the pieces together for a second pilot school which seemed 
to be on the verge of success when our interviews took place. We will 
speculate further on why this happened later on in this analysis. 

(5) Feeling the Impact and Coping 

Many of these innovations may not give an adequate reflection of 
the types and amounts of resistance encountered after initial intro- 
duction, partly because four of, th^ five were deemed "successful" and 
were being reported on after the fact.>^ Nevertheless, we can observe 
and infer various types of struggle going on as the idea of ^the innova- 
tion becomes a reality for the first time. The findings in 'the case 
studies strongly reflect the findings of the national survey with 
respect to barriers, namely that confusion among teachers about how 
to implement predominates. Thus, the heavy emphasis in Harlem, Illinois 
on advance teacher training seems very appropriate. 

(6) Clarification and Modification 

It is therefore not surprising that the next stage should usually 
involve the promulgation of "guidelines," redefined goals, and other 
specifics which clarify the innovation, specify how it is to be im- 
plemented, indicate forms and procedures, etc. In Marion County, Florida 
this took the form of a push for a new type of teacher certification 
(providing teachers in the new role with role definition, status, and 
a modicum of security). In Harlem, Illinois, new guidelines for teacher 
evaluation were issued. In Troy, Michigan, less appropriately perhaps, 
the clarification took the form of a proposal to the Kettering Foundation 
(subsequently funded) to set up the school as a demonstration site. 

(7) Attempt to Evaluate 

Sooner or later all systems feel a need to get some evaluative 
information on what has happened. In Harlem, 1 1 1 i noi s, whe re plans 
and objectives had been specified in advance and where clear guidelines 



''•It has often been observed that conscious human memory of pafn is rather poor 
and non-spec i f i c. 
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emerged, the *'eval uat ion" seemed to be built-in, i.e., goals at each 
stage were met» The case does not provide too much in the way of 
specifics on how such measurements of goal attainment were made, 
however. 

In Brevard County, Florida, the key evaluation was simple 
and direct: students reported to the board on what they had done. 
The project was relatively small and the number of **winners** was few, 
so that this was possible. If the program now expands to more stu" 
dents and the definition of "talented" is made broader, greater 
di ff icul ties wi 1 1 arise. 

Milwaukee, as a large di st ri ct , had the singular advantage of 
a special evaluation staff. Nevertheless, they found evaluation 
of the diverse PtP projects almost hopelessly perplexing in the 
early stages and never arrived at a truly satisfactory method. 

In the Troy case we find in the early stages little thought 
given to evaluation, but later on, as things go sour evaluation be- 
comes an obsession with several outside groups becomi ng i nvol ved Including 
the state education association and a large and prestigious local univer- 
sity. We also see here how evaluation can become a rather partisan 
enterprise with each party choosing Its own preferred evaluators, 
methods, and criteria, and predictably finding evidence to support 
its own preconceptions. 

(3) A Decision to Continue, Modify, or Drop 

We add this stage to the sequence not because we see it clearly 
in every case, but because logically we sense that it must be there. 
It is clear enough in Troy that a **drop" decision was made, but it 
was a painful lingering decision, not fully implemented until at 
least two years after community and some teacher opposition had been 
ful 1y mobi 1 ized. 

In all the other cases, we sense that the story is incomplete, 
that '^final" decisions have not been made and may depend on whether 
key innovators and advocates stay in the system or move on to other 
districts where they can innovate all over again. 

This has been very cursory overview of the "process" or what might 
be the prqcess. Obviously, there are some consistent patterns, but there 
are just as many discontinuities which defy patterning. Complex innovations 
may involve 100 or more critical incidents or decision points before they 
run their course.''' It Is barely within our grasp to document and codify 

-See for example the detailed analysis of an innovation process by A. Goman 
{\37^)* Goman wrote a detailed narrative and then coded it into nearly 150 
events or outcomes involving administrators, teachers and others responding 
in three ways: "supportive," "immolati ve^' (destructive, negative), and 
"imitative." It Is a nx)St creative and instructive thesis which shows what 
can be done via we 1 1 -conceived coding and plotting of case study material over 
^ Tie . 
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such events to see if a pattern of "stages** emerges which fits innovations 
as a whole or innovations within various categories. 

One obvious fact emerges or is reaffirmed by our analysis, that school 
districts are relatively stable institutions with decision-making patterns 
and roles which are highly predictable at certain points, e.g., the school 
board's approval. These bureaucratic consistencies undoubtedly have some 
nr^ean i ng, and they surely make the process more accessible and visible for 
study. 

5. Key Actors 

a. The Superintendent 

A persistent point of criticism of our national survey was the 
choice of the school superintendent as the respondent. No doubt, 
this is a biasing element, but it was one we felt we had to live 
with for two reasons: first, If we must choose one person as the 
representative of a system, there is no other who can be identified 
so clearly and consistently by function, role expectation, and responsi- 
bility. Secondly, there is consistent evidence from previous studies 
(e.g.» Carlson, I965) that the superintendent is very influential. 
Our case studies strongly confirm this choice. While it is true that 
the five selected innovations were nominated by superintendents (or 
their offices), on-site Interviews with other system personnel pro- 
vide the primary evidence for their central ity in the process. 

In Harlem, 1 1 1 inois and Mi Iwaukee, a new superintendent enters 
the system and promulgates an innovation plan (in Milwaukee "a blue- 
print for change") largely of h\s own conception, though influenced 
by other sources. In Marion County, a superintendent tries the new 
approach, gets frustrated, but then moves on to the state department 
from which he still exerts positive Influence. His successor picks 
up the idea with great enthusiasm and sponsors-shelters the reintro- 
duction and successful implementation In the second "pilot" school. 

In Troy, the superintendent gives ambivalent support and fails 
to act either as an effective spokesman with the board or as a buffer with 
community and the teachers* association. Ironically in the end, he 
is also a victim, being blamed along with the principal for what 
has happened and shunted out of office. 

b. The Principal 

The principal was clearly the key actor In the Troy case, making 
most of the external contacts, mobilizing the internal staff, and 
acting as a very visible charismatic leader of innovation. He also 
seemed to be essential to its maintenance: when he disappeared, it 
faded away. 
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In Marion County, Florida, the principal is again a crucial 
character. The whole project depends on his finesse in n^anaging 
a new learning environment. Significantly, for the second e^nd more 
successful pilot school the superintendent chooses one where the 
principal is already known to be sympathetic to *'the humanistic 
approach.'^ 

Principals play important but less visible roles in the other 
cases. In the Harlem, Illinois case, they are rarely mentioned, 
perhaps because the superintendent's role is so dominant. In Brevard 
County and Milwaukee, they are key gatekeepers of the innovation. They 
deci de whether their school wi H participate. Hence, gaining their 
participation becomes a key issue for the innovation managers. 

c. Other Administrative Personnel 

It seems clear that while the top and the bottom of the struc- 
ture remain similar over the decades, school systems are becoming 
more complicated in the middle. This process nay have been accelerated 
by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 which provided 
the opportunity of a multitude of new school ^'projects*' and hence the 
necessity of staff persons to write proposals and spend the money. 
We sense that many of these middle level personnel have similar func- 
tions as innovation managers, facilitators, or change agents, but 
they come with a bewildering array of titles. Here are a few who 
played key roles in different districts: 

Harlem: "Curriculum facilitator" helped superintendent develop "guide- 
lines" and planned in-service activities. 

Troy: "Social Studies chairman" kept a file on advances in education, 
acting as key knowledge linker of principal to Trump material on 
f.m.s., and a member of early change team. Later became dis- 
enchanted vocal critic, and may have helped tumble it. 

Marion County: "Middle school coord i nator"^ a new role created with 
special state funds, was essential des igner- impi ementer of the 
concept and became "program director" on the second pilot school 
(Howard). The foil for this person v/as the "Director of Curriculum 
Services" who became a funnel for criticism from principals. 

Brevard County: The board assigns the execution of the idea to the 

"Assistant Superintendent for Instruction" who delegates i t to a 
special office which is a hold-over from an old ESEA Title III 
project. Staff members with titles: "Director of Curriculum and 
Staff Development," and "Director of Research and Evaluation" 
design the entire project in detail including review, management 
and evaluation procedures. Their careful planning under severe 
time pressures seems to be the key factor in the innovation's 
success. 
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Milwaukee: A very central role here is played by the "Coordinator of 
Categorically Aided Programs." He is the designated leader of 
the project. He literally does "coordinate" a bewildering 
array of administrative staff persons including subject specialists, 
administrative department directors and the Department of Educa- 
tional Research and Program Assessment. 

There Is too much diversity and complexity for us to draw too 
many general i zat ions- from this list. Needless to say the people in 
the middle are awfully important. They seem to bear the brunt of the 
work for writing proposals, detailed designing, training, and assisting 
in implementation. The need to provide such persons with whatever 
knov-zledge and skills are available on the innovation process should 
be obvious. 

d. Others 

In one case» Brevard County, a school board member was the initiator 
of the idea and the key figure in getting initial acceptance from his 
colleagues. In no other case did individual board members stand out in 
this way either as promoters or critics. 

No teachers and no students as individuals emerged in any of the 
reported cases as key actors at any stage (with the exception of Troy's 
social studies chairman). 

In only one case did a complete outs rder play a role as key actor 
in the process. This was the university professor who collaborated 
with the principal at Troy, designed the in-service training, and 
made connections with Kettering to acquire a grant. It is not so 
clear that his role was a positive one In the long run because of the 
principal's dependence on him and perhaps some resulting suspicions 
about this role by others. As the case writer puts it, "the outsider 
did not manage to build a solid relationship with personnel inside 
the system other than the principal, and he was never fully trusted by 
them." 

6. Parti ci pat ion s 

A central finding of the survey was the overwhelming importance which 
respondents attributed to participation by various groups.- It appears 
that the careful planning and orchestration of the participation of teachers, 
students, and community members, more than any other factor, leads to success 
in acceptance and implementation. What do our five case studies add to 
our understanding of how participation takes place? 



'^See, for example. Volume I, Table 6.1 on page 116 and discussion of key 
factors on page 168-9 and on Table 7.23 on page 170. 
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It might be useful to break down this discussion into seven types or 
levels of participation which correspond roughly to the sequence of problem- 
solving. Thus, we might start with (a) participation in sensiryj a need fcv 
change, and (b) aaquiHng and in-putting ideas and information. This would 
be followed by (c) the making of key decisions to authorize, fund, and im- 
plement the innovative program. Participation of various types may then 
take place as part of the process of (d) being informed of the projected 
changes and in (e) designing and developing the specifics of imp I orientation. 
Another type of participation usually required consists of (f) training of 
the users or^ i mpl ementers . Finally, it is possible for various persons and 
groups to participate in (g) evaluation^ either by expressing subjective 
reactions or by observing and measuring effects on self and others, 

a. Participation in Sensing a Need for Change 

This type of participation is most salient in the Milwaukee case 
study. There is a history of input by teachers and ci t i zens dating 
back to the early t960's. In 1963i there was an anonymous questionnaire 
of teachers which seems to have had a continuing influence in subse- 
quent years. It was followed by the formation in 1966 of a ^'Citizens 
Advisory Committee'* set up specifically to survey school needs. 

\ 

In contrast in the Brevard County case, one boa|*d member seems to 
have sensed and articulated the need first and for^fftost, and it is very 
difficult to say whether it truly represented the desires and aspirations 
of a significant number of others. 

In the other three cases various kinds of discontent are cited 
but the manner in which this is expressed is nd>t made clear. "Stagnation'^ 
is cited in Troy, Michigan, but there might be some difficulty in partici- 
pating in the expression of *'s tagnat ion*' in a coherent way. As tne case 
writer states, "the principal sensed a need for change through discussions 
with staff members; they were restless and wanted to change. (but) .. . 
diagnosis was inadequate and handled too hastily. Rather than working 
collaboratively with staff members to establish the system's goals and 
then analyzing the system to determine what activities could best meet 
these goals, the principal acted primarily as a solution-giver, pro- 
posing a solution which had personal appeal to himself." 

Nevertheless in the apparently "successful** Harlem, Illinois case» 
the new superintendent did not do much better. "Upon entering the 
system in 19^9, he felt that teachers already felt the need for change. 
His perception was that he had a mandate for change and should move 
quickly. The teachers support the perception that they felt a need for 
change. Some were considering leaving the system and in general, they 
were dissatisfied. Little specific effort was directed toward establish- 
ing the need for change since both the staff and the superintendent 
already recognized the need and agreed that it was present." In effect, 
the change initiators in Harlem and Troy acted pretty much the same 
way. 
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Finally, in Marion County, Florida, there were two kinds of 
pressures felt by the administration: overcrowding and racial 
imbalance* Again perhaps the needs were "obvious,'^ but in the latter 
case there could also be socio-legal pressure from outside tho dis- 
trict bearing down on them. 

b. Participation in Acquiring and In-Putting Ideas and Information 

Again at this stage, Milwaukee seems to have the widest and most 
complex focus of participation, with te^-^chers, administrative staff, 
the citizens committee and an outside contractor all contributing their 
two-cents worth. 

In Brevard County, we get the impression that it was principally 
the two staff members in the left-over Title III center who contri- 
buted ideas. The Individual projects themselves were, of course, 
student generated an(' designed with consultation from "sponsors" who 
could be teachers, parents, or community members. 

In Marion cOunty, contributions came from various people at 
different times while the concept was evolving, but key inputs seemed 
to be from a small number of administrators, "the middle school co- 
ordinator," state officials, and personnel from the University of 
Florida. 

Initially, at least, inputs at Troy came from the principal, 
himself, with help from the social studies chairman and a few others. 
At Harlem» Illinois, the major features of the plan seem to have come 
primarily from the superintendent, alone. 

c. The Making of Key Decisions 

Formal power for the major go-no-go decisions and for funding 
of projects seems in all cases to lie with the boards as noted earlier. 
!n some cases, however, the board's role seems to have been fairly 
passive. Particularly with a new superintendent brought in to change 
things, as in Harlem, Illinois, there is an assumption that for an 
unspecified period of grace, he will have free reign. Thus, genuine 
decision-making power is delegated. In Troy, this delegation seems 
also to have applied to the principal working under a laissez-faire 
superintendent. 

There is no case where teachers, students, or the community at 
large are allowed to make decisive actions regarding the innovation 
although presumably their influence is felt in various ways directly 
and indirectly. 

d. Being Informed 

All innovation projects of necessity must make an effort to Inform 
those persons who will be affected in one way or another by the change, 
but procedures for doing so and the energy expended in this task varies 
tremendously even among our five cases. In Milwaukee and Brevard County, 
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early problems were Kirgely a matter- of poor or inadequate or un- 
stimulating inFormation being conveyed from the central staff to the 
schools and particularly the school principals. The essential prob- 
lems here seem to have been resolved in the following year by new 
guidelines, pamphlets (e.g., "It's a PIP")> forms, memos, and meet- 
1 ngs . 

In Troy, some effort was made by the principal to discuss the 
concept with teachers and students. This occurred In three stages. 
First, there was a meeting of Jopartment chairmen with the principal, 
assistant principal and guidance director. At this meeting it was 
agreed by. vote {30%) to share the concept with the entire staff. Sub- 
sequently there was a student orientation consisting of an assembly 
plus small group meetings. In general a^. Troy socially interactive 
modes of communication were employed whi ch may have been effective in 
building enthusiasm for the change, but an underemphas i s on written 
forms may have had the off-setting consequence of confusion by many as 
to what might happen and what they were supposed to do. 

Parents could learn of the innovation through open board meetings, 
but these were poorly attended in the early stages, and clearly did 
not serve the purpose of i nformi ng the commun i ty . Lack of a news- 
letter for parents or a concerted public relations effort soon turned 
the community into a rumor factory. 

In Harlem, Illinois, we see a very different picture with respect 
to informing teachers and the community. In the first year, emphasis 
was placed on giving the teachers a thorough familiarity with the con- 
cepts involved. In the second year as implementation was taking place, 
a home visit was made to each pa rent . In addition to his own very 
active and visible role as spokesman-advocate for the innovation, the 
superintendent made good use of teacher-opinion leaders and parents 
as advocates and persuader?. Thus, there was a dove-tailing of formal 
and informal strategies of influence. 

e. Participation in Designing and Developing the Specifics 

Each of these innovations provided considerable latitude to 
"adopters" to design and test out for themselves the specifics of 
what they were going to do. In Brevard County, of course, this was in the 
hands of the student and his sponsor. In Milwaukee, project initiators 
within each school had wide latitude to choose what they would do. 

In Troy, teachers decided on class size and length, curriculum 
revisions, and the scheduling of large and small classes. In fact, 
it was reported that teachers had great difficulty making these 
decisions with the limited guidelines handed down to them, and this 
was a source of tension. When Troy teachers in one department chose 
to retain some old features such as grading in the first year, they 
were over-ruled by the principal. Thus, perhaps there was freedom to change bi 
no freedom to stay the same. A similar situation occurred in Marion County whe 
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teachers were a$ked to make significant shifts in their role behavior 
with respect to both students and other teachers. The anxiety provoked 
by this new ''freedom^' expressed itself in a call for new certification 
procedures. 

Finally in the Harlem^ Illinois case, we find participation in 
development in its most satisfactory form. Prior to the initiation of 
changes in the cl ass room, teachers met in a 2-week '^Materials Development 
Workshop" in which they shared Ideas and helped design significant parts 
of the new instructional system. 

f. Participation in the Form of Training 

It seems clear that radical changes in an instructional system as wert 
contemplated in three of these cases, Harlem, Marion County, and Troy, 
require massive amoui.tb of in-service training for teachers. Such 
training including college credit was provided eventually at all three 
sites but its need was ant Ici pated fully only at Harlem. The first 
year of the change was set aside for teacher training and resource 
development with no expectations that new behaviors would be required 
until the second year. At Troy and Mar Ion* County , teachers felt as If they 
were thrust into a new situation without preparation or much advance 
warning. In both cases they adjus ted, but i n Troy there was a lingering 
resentment by a minority of teachers which addzd to the forces for 
rejection. 

The type of training emphasized at Troy also proved controversial. 
Workshop sessions focussed on sensitivity training and affective learning 
to generate greater openness to change^ but participation was selective 
and the effects* on some participants were rumored to be negative. 

g. Participation in Evaluation 

By accident or design there were considerable opportunities to 
react to and evaluate the changes in an open fashion in all cases 
although reactions were not always influential with key decision makers. 
The pattern of part icipatlon-by-reaction was most extensive at Troy. 
Teachers' and students* reactions were polled and tabulated on more than 
one occasion, but their overwhelmingly positive response was not enough i 
to save the day against an Increasingly negative community reaction | 
sensed by the board. ^ | 

In Marion County, teachers expressed themselves on one occasion 
by a walk-out and on another occasion by a mass meeting. Evidently^ 
it is not merely the holding of meetings but how they are conducted 
that is crucial for gaining acceptance. After initial orientation 
sessions v/lth all school principals in the fall of I967i each principal 
met with his own staff, but at the latter meetings in many cases con- 
siderable dissension occurred, forcing a limitation of the concept to a 
s ing le school . 
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A nK>st unique and successful form of citizen evaluation was 
solicited in Brevard County with the "project review council" of 
20 community members carefully selected to represent community 
leadership interests* 

Our overall analysis of the pattern of participation suggests not 
simply that it is important but that it bears an important sequential re- 
lationship to planning i Coherent plans for an innovation can probably be 
drafted only by a small number of people, and this should be done before 
mass participation by users takes place. Furthermore, planning must be 
careful and complete enough so that users don't feel too much confusion or 
anx'ety about what they are to do. Most of all, the participation process, 
itself, should be planned; it should include both written and oral forms, 
informal and formal channels. It must be addressed to appropriate leaders, 
official and unofficial, to test and account for their reactions before the news 
fans out to everyone else. 

Of course, these are not solid rules but they relate to a principal 
point that how "participation" takes place is vital to innovation success; 
it is not, however, a matter of simply bringing everyone together In one 
big happy gathering; it is a structured process In which everyone takes 
place at one time or another but only as appropriate and needed. 

7. Other Process Factors 

Surprisingly, we can discuss most of the factors related to innovation 
management under the rubric of "p^'^ticipat lon/but there are a few others 
which emerge in these cases which do not so clearly belong there. 

In three cases, Harlem, Troy, and Milwaukee, materials and physical 
plant were cited as important process factors. The t i mi ng of delivery of 
new materials caused difficulties in all three cases. The Harlem and Troy 
projects also required major changes in building and classroom design and 
space utilization. These problems were overcome at both sites but the milling 
of students in the halls at Troy was very disturbing to the community which 
quickly got wind of the situation; this contributed in a major way to a 
continuing feeling that events in the school were out of control. 

Another factor which pfervades all cases is confusion among implementers 
(usually teachers) about what the innovation is and what specifically they 
are to do. This strongly confirms our finding from the survey that "con- 
fusion among teachers" was a major barrier to change (see Volume I, Chapter 8, 
Barrier Factor I). In part this confusion factor may be an anxiety about 
the unknown and a fear that one cannot handle a situation where there is 
(a) a lot of freedom to do what one pleases, but (b) a lack of clarity about 
the limits of that freedom and the risks th.3t may be involved in stepping 
out on one's own. Another aspect may be purely rational; i.e., an innovation 
which is vaguely described may indeed be one which is poorly conceived and 
inappropriate to the situation at hand. In most of the cases studied here, 
the innovation developers were able to respond sooner or later with various 
guidelines and instructions which provided the needed clarification and 
made smoother implementation possible. 

ERLC 



Another element which seemed to be important was the presence or absence 
of program elements which would create political divisiveness and controversy 
in the community, itself. This is particularly evident in the Troy case 
with the so-called ^"Cluster A" program in which controversial speakers were 
brought in *^rom outside. Regardless of the intrinsic merits of such a 
speaker's program, it is evident that it contributed to wide-scale distrust 
of the school and attacks by conservative elements. This, in turn, jeopar- 
dized the larger and much more significant changes that were being attempted 
througfiuut the high school. 

8^^ Utilization of Resources 

A major focus of both the survey and the case studies was the utiliza- 
tion of resources of various kinds: information, materials, people^ and 
dollars. In the survey volume we contrasted use of internal versus external 
resources and found that emphasis was heavily on the former, almost to the 
exclusion of the latter. In the case studies, we were able to probe this 
matter much further and to test, for example, whether such results reflected 
lov; awareness and sa 1 ience of such outside resources rather than real use. 

First of all, it is clear that resource utilization of various kinds was 
vital to all projects, and this included multiple uses of inside and outside 
resources. A few of the highlights might be noted. 

a. Financial Resources 

None of these projects was hindered in any significant way by lack 
of financial resources. Furthermore, most of the financial support 
came from the local tax base via school board approval. External 
funds were sometimes used to strengthen programs but seemed to be 
essential in only one (Marlon County, Florida). In the IllSnois case, a 
federal grant was obtained to support training of teacher aides. In 
Marion County, a planning grant was obtained under Title I f ( of ESEA but 
of equal importance was a state fund, the "educational improvement 
expense fund which provided sustaining funds for in-service training. 
In Brevard County, Florida, funding was 100% local but the project could 
not have been undertaken had there not been a previous Title III 
project in the county which (I) provided a model for how the new 
project was designed and (2) had enabled the recruitment of Ihe two 
project coordinators and the creation of the "Instructional and 
Program Materials Center." 

The greatest irony in use of outside financial resources comes 
\\k the Troy case where a foundation grant was obtained. The funds from 
this grant were earmarked largely to allow the school to become a model 
def:K)nst rat i on-v is i tat ion site for other schools across the country. 
The hindsight of some informants in this case suggests that all such 
publicity may have actually been harmful. This is a matter which 
deserves more attention, however. It would seem that outside visitors 
would provide both stimulation and also support for a positive self- 
image by the Troy high school. It is also possible that visitors to 
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Troy during the heyday of the innovation did come away with new 
Jdeas which they were ab)e to impiement to good effect in other 
systems. This is a story which we could not follow as far as we 
might have. Indicative of the attitude toward outside sources which 
devel oped subsequent ly at Troy was the reject ion of a Title III 
grant by the board in I967. 

b. Information and Materials Usage 

To a large degree materials for all projects were locally 
generated. This includes project designs and guidelines, in-service 
training materials, and student curriculum materials. There is only 
rare mention of outside sources for such items. !n Troy, there was 
material and a film emanating from Lloyd Trump. In Mi^v^/aukee, there 
was much use made of previous studies, guidelines and reports by 
advisory committees and outside consultants. There is also mention 
in the Brevard County case of some use of ERIC and other publications. 
One senses in general that there must have been considerable use of 
outside print sources at various times but that such use is either 
taken for granted or has very low salience so that it is not recalled 
in interviews one, two, or three years later. 

c. Human Resource Usage 

Above under "pa r t i ci pa t i on^' we covered most aspects of personnel 
usage. In the Illinois case, consultative help was provided to teachers 
and course credit for in-service training was made available by Northern 
11 1 i noi s Un i versi ty . 

In Marion County , there was extensive use of outside expertise 
prior to and during implementation of the second pilot school effort 
and such resources always seemed to play a positive supportive role. 
Three specific types are mentioned. First, there was a national 
expert who visited each school for one day and seems to have been a 
positive stimulator. Then there was continuing support from state 
department personnel, one of whom had formerly been superintendent 
of this district (a fact which seems to have had some importance). 
Thirdly, tfiere was continuing assistance from the University of Florida 
in providing both consultation and in-service training with course 
c redl t . 

Finally in Troy, we see both positive and negative aspects of 
outside human resource utilization. Without question, the principal 
received a lot of support, informational and emotional, from the state 
university professor. The latter also designed and helped provide 
in-service training for : Laf f although the choice of training and 
trainees were later questioned and the process by which collaboration 
came about m^y have been inadequate. 

Factions in Troy also called upon outside "experts*' to provide 
evaluations when the innovation was in jeopardy, in one case the 
state education association and in the other the University of 
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Michlgan. Neither group seemed to have had decisive influence on 
what eventually happened and the basis of their '^expe rt i ce" v^as 
not clearly established to everyone's satisfaction. 

D, THEORY VS. PRACTICE 

8oth the survey and the case studies were undertaken for two reasons, 
The ffrst was to test a methodology for monitoring innovative processes in 
U.S. elementary and secondary education on a national basis. The second 
was to test certain conceptions arising fronn theory and past research 
which was summarized in the state-of-the-art review, Planning for Innovation 
(Havelock, et al., 1969). It is to the latter objective that we will address 
our remaining observations in this chapter. 

Each case contains an extensive analysis of process and strategy observed 
in the light of current t'eory. Case writers took a broadly similar approach, 
focussing first on overall models and then on specific process factors. In 
the comparative analysis below, we will follow the same structure but the 
interpretations may differ from those of the case writers, themselves. 

I . What Models of Change are Most Salient 

Our case writers relied principally on two formulations of "models" of 
the change process, one emanating from a paper by Chin and Benne entitled 
"General Strategies for Effecting Changes In Human Systems" (Chapter 1,3 
in Bennis, Benne and Chin, 1969), and the other emanating from our review 
of several dozen change "theories" in Havelock, et al . (I969» Chapters 10 
and 11). Because these two schemas are similar but distinct, there may be 
some confusion in their usage here. Thus each case author briefly notes 
the model to which he is referring and reminds the reader of what it repre- 
sents. 

For our analysis, here, however, we have the further advantage of the 
factor analysis which showed how superintendents in 296^^ of the 353 responding 
school districts clustered with regard to different strategies (Volume 1, 
Chapter 8). Table 1.2 summarizes these findings. 

[Insert Table 1 .2 here] 

Table 1,3 outlines the primary similarities and differences. For the 
first two sets (reading horizontally) the three sources are in substantial 
agreement. For the last three rows, however, there are substantial differences 
The factor which emerged from our survey, which we called "strategic manipulati 
was best represented by three procedural i terns j "participation by ke>t,^mmunl ty 
leaders," "taking advantage of crisis situations," and "involvement of T^ormal 



'^Only complete responses to a)l 2] procedure items in the strategy checklist 
could be processed. 
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The Factor Analysis 
(Based on complete responses to 21 Procedure 
Items from 296 School District Superintendents) 
[Summary derived from Volume I, Tables 8.15 through 8. 
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TABLE 1 . 3 Models of Change from Three Sources 



Bennis, Benne and 
Chin (1969) 


Havelock , et al . 
(1969) 


Survey-FtBctor Ana 
sis "Procedures'* 


Norma t i ve- ree ducat i ve 
(most aspects) 


Problem-Solver 


Problem-Solver 


Emp i r ica 1 - rat iona 1 


RDSD 


RD&D 


Norma t i ve- reeducat I ve 
{some aspects, but no 
cl ear equ i va 1 ent) 

Power-coercive 
(some aspects) 


Social 1 nteraction 
(no clear equivalent) 




V Strategic 
Man i pu 1 at ion 


(no clear equivalent) 


(no clear equivalent) 


Humane Dialectic 
(greening of educe 



leaders of opinion inside the schools." In this viewpoint there appears to 
be a tendency to be sensitive to social groupings and leadership (as in the 
social i nteract ioni St model) and also to seize opportunities, perhaps in a 
somewhat Machiavellian fashion. Thus, there may be some similarities to 
what Chin and Benne call "power-coercive approaches to effecting change." 

Finally there emerged from the survey factor analysis a unique cluster 
which was labelled in the first volume as "Conflict Linkage" or "Open Advocacy 
and Human Revolution," but which we here label as "Humane Dialectic." tt 
included such items as "confrontation of differences," "resolution of inte'*- 
personal conflicts," "creating awareness of (a) need for change". and 
(b) " . . , a 1 terna t i ve solutions" and "providing a climate conducive to risk 
taking." In other v/ords, it suggests that innovation above all requires 
stimulation and challenge and there is an optimistic belief that risk taking 
and confrontation of differences can lead to changes which are accepted by 
all. 

There are no clear equivalents to this conception of innovation in either 
of the theoretical formulations proposed by Havelock and by Chin and Benne. 

In the analysis below we will treat each of these clusters in turn 
beginning with a brief resume of the theoretical-empirical background, 
followed by comments derived from the five cases. 
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a. The Problem-Solver (normat i ve- reeduca t i ve) Model 

What we call the **problem-sol ving" model rests on the primary 
assumption that innovation is a part of a problem-solving process 
which goes on inside the user. Problem-solving is usually seen 
a5 a patterned sequence of activities beginning with a needj sensed 
and articulated by the client, which is translated i,t^^ a problem 
statement and diagnosis . When he has thus formulated a problem state- 
ment, the client-user is able to conduct a meaningful search and 
retrieval of ideas and information which can be used in formulating 
or selecting the innovation. Finally, the user needs to concern him- 
self with aaapting the innovation, trying out and evaluating its 

F I CURE 1 . \ The Problem- Solver, Perspective 




effectiveness in satisfying his original need. The focus of this 
orientation is the user, himself, his needs and what he does about 
satisfying his needs. The role of outsiders is therefore consultative 
or collaborative. The outside change agent may assist the user either 
by providing new ideas and Innovations specific to the diagnosis or 
by providing guidance on the process of problem-solving at any or all of 
the indicated stages. 

At least five points are generally stressed by advocates of this 
orientation: first, the user need is the paramount consideration and 
the only acceptable value-stance for the change; second, that diagnosis 
of need always has to be an integral part of the total process; third, 
that the outside change agent should be nondi rect i ve , rarely, if ever, 
violating the integrity of the user by placing himself in a directive 
or expert status; fourth, that the internal resources, i.e., those 
resources already existing and easily accessible within the client 
system, Itself, should always be fully utilized; and fifth, that 
sel f- i nl t lated and self-applied innovation will have the strongest 
user commitment and the best chances for long-term survival. 
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If the "user" is a group or an organ i zat ion » the problem-solver 
consultant role also is likely to include training in group convnunica- 
tion, the building of group or organizational self-awareness and cohesive* 
ness, and emphasis on collaboration among the members of the user system 
In solving their problems with as wide a circle of participation as 
poss ibl e. 

A few of the major advocates of this orientation are Lippitt, et al. 
(1958), Watson (1967), Jung (1970), and Thelen (1967). Most of those 
who belong to this school are social psychologists in the group dynamics- 
human re I at ions tradi tion. 

The views of many superintendents in our national survey reflected 
this perspective. (See Table 1.2.) 

Only two of the items have any substantial relationship to any other 
factors. Sharing, participation, and self-help are the core ideas. Less 
strongly related are informal leader involvement, risk taking, conflict 
resolution, and competence of staff. We would guess that "competence" 
on this factor means competence in human relations above all. 

What do our case studies reveal with regard to this model? Overall, 
it would seem that the innovations, per se, reflect a similar philosophy. 
That is, in stressing individual creative effort, initiative, and free- 
dom, they endorse the notion that the individual school, the individual 
teacher, or the individual pupil is each a problem-solving system unto 
himself. For example, in the Marion County case, teachers under the 
new system were supposed to "learn to take student concerns as the 
prime source of curricular planning." The same theme ran across all 
cases. 

There is also stress in all cases on participation in the problem- 
solving process although who participates varies widely. Procedures 
corresponding to the P-S model are strongly endorsed in all sites, 
most strongly in Harlem, Illinois and Brevard County, Florida. 
Of the procedures emphasized in Troy, those in lh\s category rated re- 
latively high; and some verbal reports confirm those ratings. But the 
problem-solving emphasis in Troy was not perceived by everyone and wa:> 
not applied equally. The principal did not include a large number of 
persons in his decision-making and planning process. Furthermore, 
while sensitivity training was used as a prime tool for increasing 
openness to change (a typical symptom of a P-S orientation) it was used 
selectively so that some people felt left out. 

It is fair to say that none of the cases represents P-S in any 
ideal form although all contained elements of it, especially in the 
Implementation stages. 

b. The RD&D femp i r i ca 1 - ra t i ona 1 ) /^de! 

The RO&D perspective is guided by at least five assumptions. First, 
it assumes that there should be a rational sequence in the evolution and 
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application of an innovation. This sequence should include research, 
development, and packaging before mass dissemination takes place. 
Second, it assumes that there has to be planning, usually on a massive 
scale over a long time span. Such planning and ordering of stages 
from initiation to the achievement of stated objectives allows for 
systematic budgeting, monitoring, and scientific evaluation at each 
stage. Third, It assumes that there has to be a division and ooordina-* 
Hon of labor to accord with the rational sequence and the planning. 
Fourth, it makes the assumption of a more"-or- less passive but rational 
consimev who wi M accept and adopt the innovation if it is offered 
to him in the right place at the right time and in the right form. 
Fifth, the proponents of this viewpoint are willing to accept the fact 
of high initial development cost prior to any dissemination activity 
because of the anticipated long-term benefits in efficacy and quality 
of the innovation and its suitability for mass audience dissemination. 

Prototypes or this RDSD model are presumed to exist in industry 
and agriculture. Figure 1.2 provides an outline of its major components. 
Within the field of education major advocates of this viewpoint have been 



FIGURE 1.2 ' The Research, Development, and Diffusion Perspective 
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Henry M. Brickell (1961), Francis S. Chase (1968), and David L. Clark 
and Egon Cuba (1965 a and b). 

As illustrated in Table 1.2, Factor 11, it is fairly clear that 
there is a subgroup of superintendents who follow the RDfiD philosophy 
as distinct from the problem-solver philosophy. Points of agreement 
between the two schools of thought center on the need for diagnosis 
and for generating an awareness of the need for change. We would 
expect, however, that the locus of need identification is seen some- 
what differently by the two groups, the problem-solvers emphasizing 
need awareness and diagnosis by users and RD60 advocates emphasizing 
need determination by experts . Again for the "competence^' item we 
would guess that a very different type of competence is stressed here, 
namely competence in research, evaluation, and systematic planning. 

Among the cases the most emphasis on an RD&D model appears to be 
Milwaukee (1) where needs were assessed in quantitative terms at an 
early stage, (2) where the new superintendent formulated a ''blueprint 
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for change^' Including 25 specific areas, (3) where a formal review process 
was initiated at an early stage, (^) where a ^^Oepartment of Educational 
Research and Program Assessment^' was established and played a major role 
in project screening and evaluotion* In general our survey indicated 
that very large districts like Milwaukee had such capacities and thought 
they were important. 

In Harlem, Illinois, we sense much less emphasis on RD&D proce- 
dures. There is almost no mention of research, per se, or an outside 
evaluation. On the other hand, planning appears to have been well 
thought out and extensive; indeed, it is suggested that such planning 
was the key to success. 

In Troy, there was apparently some research basis for the flexible 
modular scheduling innovation, itself, but not for all the other items 
which eventually became part of the innovation such as "non-grading^' 
and "Clusters A and ( .*' Respondents agreed in rating the I tern "solid 
research base" between "slight" (2) and "none" (1) {average 1.8). This 
was the lowest rating of any procedural item for any of the case study 
districts. In the early stages at Troy there was also very little 
emphasis on evaluation and no evaluation accompanied the final report 
on the foundation grant. Lack of supporting quantitative evidence may 
have played a role in weakening the position of the Innovation's advo- 
cates although this is by no means certain. What seems more probable 
is that a more concerted plann ing effort particularly with regard to 
teacher and community participation would have paid off, 

fn Marion County, planning In the early stages also seems to have 
been muddled but was greatly improved prior to the initiation of a 
second pilot school. With help from a Title III planning grant, in 
1969 a "5 year master plan'* was Issued with tailor-made transition plans 
for five future middle schools. There is also mention in Marion County of 
development of "UNIPACS," curriculum modules specifically designed for 
the middle school context. We do not know for sure whether this repre- 
sents a "development'^ effort in the sense proposed by RD&D. 

c. Strategic Manipulation (Power-Coerclon plus use of Social 
I nteract ion) 

A third perspective which we described in the literature review 
{Haveiock, et al., 1969} as "Social Interaction" places emphasis on 
the patterns by which innovations diffuse through a social system* 
Five generalizations about the process are usually emphasized and are 
supported by empirical research from rural sociology, medical sociology, 
and from educat i on : 

(1) that the individual user or adopter belongs to a netwoi^k 
of social relations which largely influences his adoption behavior; 
(2) that his place in the network (centrality, pe r I pheral i ty , isolation) 
is a good predictor of his rate of acceptance of new Ideas; (3) that 
infomal personal contact Is a vital part of the influence and adoption 
process; {k) that group member*ship and reference group identifications 
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are major predictors of individual adoption; (5) that the rate of 
diffusion tl"j rough a social system follows a px^ediotable S^curvc 
pattei^i (very slow beginning followed by a period of very rapid 
diffusion, followed in turn by a long late adopter or ^Maggard" 
period) . 

FIGURE 1.3 The Social Interaction Perspective 



/ s t ructures . 
\ I nformal structures . 



Factor III in Table 1.2 is less clearly tied to our prior theoretical 
expectations but shows an interesting pattern. Evidently some superin- 
tendents view participation by key persons more as a strategic necessity 
for getting things done than as an aspect of human relations philosophy. 
As noted earlier, the association of the item "taking advantage of crisis" 
almost suggests a Machiavellian orientation. Clearly Factor III super- 
intendents believe strongly in "social interaction" and utilizing opinion 
leadership. Factor III may also represent political awareness and con- 
cern for handling school district decision-making within the larger 
socio-political arena of the community as a whole* It would be interest- 
ing to see if Factor III superintendents have a higher survival rate than 
the! r col leagues. 
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It may be that such superintendents are more aware of political 
power and how to use it. In this connection > it is appropriate to 
quote Chin and Benne's comments on ttieir meaning for "pov'jer-cc;erc i vo 
approaches 



"In general, power-coercive strategies of changing 
seek to mass political and economic power behind 
the change goals which the strategists of change 
have decided are desirable. Those who oppose these 
goals, if they adopt the same strategy, seek to mass 
political and economic power in opposition. The 
strategy thus tends to divide the society when there 
is anything like a division of opinion and of power 
in that society. 

When a persjn or group is entrenched in power In a 
social syf^tem, in command of political legitimacy and 
of political and economic sanctions, that person or 
group can use power-coercive strategies in effecting 
changes, which they consider desirable, without much 
awareness on the part of those out of power in the 
system that such strategies are being employed. A 
power-coercive way of making decisions is accepted 
as in the nature of things. The use of such strategies 
by those in legitimate control of various social 
systems in our society is much more widespread than 
most of us might at first be willing or able to admit. 
This is true in educational systems as well as in other 
social systems ."^ 



' In these five cases we con note few examples of anybody using brute- 
force to get what they want, but the timely, judicious, and strategic use 
of legitimate power is evident In all of them. As we noted earl!er in 
the section on "key actors," these innovations were very largely shaped 
by single individuals in positions of power. It seems that In the begin- 
ning there is discontent, vaguely articulated, sometimes very widespread, 
but expressed in school board action to bring ?n a new leader to chanc j 
things or set them right. The new leader has a period of grace in which- 
he can propose and get easy approval for many kinds of changes; indeed, 
it may be expected of him. Thus in effect the super 1 ntendent, or in some 
cases the principal, has extraordinary powers for a short time after he 
takes office; how he uses that power then becomes terribly important for 
bis own survival and for the survival of the innovation he introduces. 
In the Harlem case, we see him using this pov/er to act very decisively 
but judiciously. He does not provide many alternatives and he does not 
act very collaboratively in choosing the i nnovat ion, but he does think 
through the process of informing and training all those who will be 
affected, and he times the Introduction of the changes to minimize the 
risk and threat to individual teachers. The Harlem case study also 
relates the fact that the superintendent makes good use of opinion 
leaders among teachers and parents v/ho help to explain the Innovation 
to their peers. This strategy is coupled with the use of other media 
such as training workshops, home visits, coffee clatches, and "guidelines" 
which combine to produce widespread acceptance. 
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At Troy, the principal also acts decisively in the early stages 
but his mandate is not nearly as clear and his power is not that of 
a superintendent. In fact, the superintendent is reported to be 
ambivalent about the changes being made, and does not act as an 
effective spokesman either to the board or to the community. 

It also appears that there is a disregard by the principal of 
"social interaction*' principles. He does not retain the support of 
key opinion leaders such as the social studies chairman and he does 
not work through established groups In or out of school to gain support. 

The Brevard County case also illustrates the Importance of these factors 
in bringing about change. The key initiator, a board member, makes 
effective and decisive use of his power both formal and informal to 
gain acceptance from his colleagues and acquiescence from the admin- 
istration. The 2-man development team works effectively under heavy 
deadline pressure to come up with a workable plan. In their plan they 
also take advantage of social interaction forces In the community by 
proposing establishment of a 20 member review "council" of leading 
citizens in the local community. 

The Milwaukee case also contains examples of good use of repre- 
sentative groups and informal leadership in a very complex situation. 
There is good use of boards and ad hoc citizens committees not only 
to establish legitimacy of the proposals but to accomplish important 
review tasks. , 

d. The Humane Dialectic Model 

The fourth factor shown in Table 1.2 appears to represent the 
most radical view of the change process among those identified, 
emphasizing both conflict and openness. It may be closely aligned 
with a "conflict" model of change and with the approaches to innova- 
tion which might be associated with the "new politics" of education. 
There Is implicit in this cluster the notion that fundamenta 1 change is 
needed and that such change is likely to involve a lot of conflict and 
risk. It is also implied, however, that differences can be resolved 
in a spirit of openness through a common recognition of need and shared 
val ues . 

This model finds its clearest manifestation in the Troy case where 
many changes were introduced, where there was a good deal of freedom 
to experiment for individual students and teachers, and where many of 
the changes brought forth conflicts within the school and outside. 
Unfortunately at Troy, however, the mechanisms for coping with the 
uncertainty and the conflict were not present, and the "dialectic 
process" ended with the rejection of most aspects of the innovation and 
a return to the original traditional equilibrium. 

In Harlem, Illinois, there was a similar emphasis on risk taking 
(by teachers), awareness of the need for change, and a much higher 
emphas i s on resol vi ng conf I i cts than on confront ing dl f ferences . 



H-E-L-P' 'S-C-0-R£-S 

A Checkltst f or Plannin g and 0 i agnos i ng Hel pi ng Relations hips 



(_ How Generj) Factors Relate to:,)- 



' GENERAL 
^ CHANuE 
j PROCESS 
FACTORS 


RESOURCERS 
(PERSONS 6 SYSTEMS) 

SENOERS- 
DISSEMINATORS 
(Who) 

JL_ 


USERS 
(PERSONS & SYSTEMS) 

CONSUMERS- 
CLIENTS 

(To Whom) 

♦ 


MESSAGE 

KNOWLEDGE 
INNOVATION 
(What) 


MEDIUM 

CHANNEL* 
STRATEGY - iVCTICS 
(How) \ 




S i m 1 1 ar i ty to user 
i n age , sex , educ . , 
occuo. rol e and 
background , soc . 
econ , backq round 
appearance, 1 i fe 
style, speech, 
modes of thought , 
values, etc. 

Also 5 ml lari ty In 
these respects to 
other resource 
persons , 


Simi lar 1 ty to re- 
sourcer in age , 
sex, educ. . occup. 
role and back- 
ground, soc. econ. 
backg round , appear- 
ance , lifestyle, 
speech, modes of 
thought, vafues, 
etc. 

Al so s i ml lar i t i es - 
homogeneity among 
members of user 
system and between 
user systems. 


Similar to other 
messages typ 1 cal ly 
rece i ved . Similar 
ccntpn t . 


Similar or same 
nedl as typ i ■ 
cally used by 
users . S ] riJ 1 a r , 
f an i 1 1 ar 1 arguage , 
style. 


Empathy 


Unde rs tand f ng and 
appreci at ion of 
user' s si tuat ion, 
needs , p rob \ en- 
so 1 V i ng process , 
va \ ues , etc . 


Understanding and 
apprec i at 1 on of re- 
source r * s capaci ty, 
1 ini tat tons , needs , 
processes , values . 


Relatedncss and 
congrui ty to user's 
s \ tuat Ion , needs , 
processes , va 1 ues . 


Al IcKvs two-way com- 
muncation of needs, 
processes, values. 


L 1 nkage 


Col \ ribo ra t ion , tv/o- 
way i nterac t i on 
with user and 
other resources. 

S J mu 1 at i on of 
user ' i problem- 
so 1 v'i ng proces s . 


Col laborat ion , two- 
way Interaction 
with other user^ 
and resources . 

S i mu 1 a t i on of re- 
source system^s 
Rfi-D proces*^ . 


Relevance to user. 

Adequacy of deriva" 
tior and congru- 
ence wi th sc lent i ' 
f i c knov^ I edge . 


Al lows dl rect con- 
tact . 

Two-way interaction. 


Proxi mi ty 


Closeness and ready 
rjcccss to diverse 
resources and to 
users . 

Cos no politeness. 


Closeness and ready 

access to resources 
' and other users. 
Cosnopo I 1 teness . 




Eas i ly access i b 1 e 

medium. 
Brings resources 

and user together, 

cuts distance 

between them. 
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GENERAL 
CHANGE 
PROCESS 
FACTORS 

~3 C 



Struc tur i ng 



Capac i tv 



Openness 



PESOURCEf^S 
i'.PER<;ONS h SYSTEMS) 

SENDERS- 
DISSEMINATORS 

(Who) 



Sys tenat i c p \ ann i ng 
of D&U efforts. 

D i V I s < on of I iibor 
and coord I na t i on . 



i 



How (jenera) fdtturs Relate V- 
USERS 



(PERSONS I SYSfEMS) 

CONSUMERS- 
CD ENTS 

(To Wnom) 



Systematic planning 
and execut i on of 
problem-sol vi ng 
efforts . 

I nt eg rat ed soc I a I 
organ I za t ion of 
receJ ver svs tem. 



j Ab i I i ty to S ummon 

I and invest diverse 

j resources, 

I Sk i ) 1 and expe r- 

I lence in the 

I he I p i ng- resou rce 

j pe r^son ro 1 e . 

iPowe r , cap ) ta I . 



i 



Ab M i ty to assemb le 
! an d i nves t internal 
j resources. 
I Scl f-conf idence, 
J i n te 1 1 iqeoce . 
I AAX)unt of aval lable 
t i me , ene rgy , cap i - 
1 tal . 

I Ski 1 I , soph i St i ca- 



HESSAGE 

KNOWLEDGE 
iNNOVATlON 
(What) 



Cohe rence . 

Systemat ic prepara- 
t i on (des i gn , 
test , package) . 



I nno va t ions wh i ch 
resu I t from heavy 
inves tment and 
soph i St i cated de- 
sign and develop- 
ment will diffuse 
more e f f ec 1 1 ve I y . 



MEDIUM 

CHANNEL- 
STRATEGY - TACTICS i 

(How) 



Sy s temat ic s t rat e" 

gy. 

Timing to fit user's 
prob I em- sol v i ng 
eye 1 e . 



t ton . 



.Wi 1 1 i ngness to help. 
jReadiness to be 
I influenced by 
I user feedback 
^ and bv new s c i en- 
' t i f i c knowl edge . 
!f ^ex i bl I i ty and 
[ acces s i b i ? i ty . 



Wf } \ ingness to be 
he 1 ped , des f re to 

! change, to see 
poten t i a I of out s i de 
resources, 

^Active seeking and 
will I ngness to adapt 
outs i de resoui ces * 



Adaptab I I j ty , d*r v i - 
s i bl M ty ♦ denK)n- 
s t rab i n ty of the 
i nnova t i on , 



Capac i ty of med i um 
to carry maximum 
informat ion. 

Access i b i I i ty to 
maximum number of 
users in min imum 
t ime at mini mum 
cos t . 



Flexible strategies. 

Best med I um a I lows 
cont I nua 1 commun \ - \ 
cat Ions between 
sender and re- 
ceive r about the 
i nnova 1 1 on , 



Reward Rev.ard for invest* 

j nen I \ n DSU act i - 
i vl t i es in te rms 
! of dol 1 ar s , rec- 
ogn ] 1 1 on , know I - 
edge , sel f-es teem. 



Past experience of 
reward for ut i I i 
t f on effort . 

Return on effort 
i nvested in do^ lars» 
t i me , capac I ty , 
growth» well-being. 



Re 1 at i ve advant age , 

p rof i tab 1 I i ty . 
Time and labor 

sav ) ng po ten t f a 1 . 
Life-1 iberty- 

happi ness benef 1 t 

potent i a 1 - 



Med i um wh i ch can 
convey feedbari* 
(+ and - re i nf . ) , 



Most effective me- ; 
I di um has bes t re- : 
' ward history for t 
1 sender and r ece i vei.j^ 



Energy 



Synergy 
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Wi M i nqness » ab i ^ - 

j i ty to invest 

f t f me , to pcrs i s t in 

j the face of ff i - 
cuU i es , 

|AbM i ty to energ i ze 
other resourcers 
and users, to sus- 
tain high expecta- 

I 1 1 ons and pos i t i ve 

I images of potent i a L 



Wl I 1 I ngness to ex- 
pend effort espec- 
ially over the long 
haul to make change 
work . 

Enthusiasm, dedlca^ 
lion, commitment to 
change, and to con~ 
tinued use of re' 
sou rce r . 



Forcefu \ , ( nspi r Ing 
d i scon ten t wi th 
s ta tus quo, dps i re 
to move to new 
state. 

Al so redundancy : 
key aspects of mes 
sage should be re' 
peated as themes 
throughout total 
message package. 



jThe number and d i - 
j ve rs ^ ty of re* 
\ source pe r sons . 
%oni i nu i ty and syn- 
: ch ron i zat 'on of 
ef fort. 



The number and diver* 
s i ty of d i f f e rent 
use rs reached will 
acce I era te and 
dl f f us ion to soc i a I 
system as a whole. 



The number and va- 
riety of forms in 
which the message 
appears and the 
cont i nu i ty among 
forms . 



Should have impact 
for the pa rt I cul ar 
user . 

Shoul d al so a 1 1 ow 
for redundancy-- 
repeated sending- 
Tfece i vi ng on same- 
dlfferent channels. 



The number , d i ve r- 
s i ty , and con t inu- 
i ty of med i a used 
to transmit the 
message . 
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It wou)d seem that "humane dialectic*" is itself a rather risky 
strategy if it is not we)) p)anned for and control)ed or tempered 
in some way. Simp)y bombarding our schoo)s with new ideas wi)) proba- 
bly not )ead to many successful impi ementat ions of desired changes. 

2 . H-E-L-P S-C-O-R-E-S: An Approach to th e Analysis of Process Factors 

In- the conc)uding chapter of our review of the research literature on 
dissemination and utilization (Have)ock, et a)., I969> Chapter ))), we 
tried to pu)l together most of the findings from different sources under 
seven code words which we )abe)led "factors.'* These seven factors, ")inkage," 
"structure," "openness," "capacity," "reward," "proximity," and "synergy" 
seemed to serve pretty wei] as a shorthand summary of findings from many 
hundreds of studies of diffusion and communication as wel) as from social 
and organizational psychology. It v^as also suggested that they could be 
used as a kind of checkl i t of process items to worry about for anyone 
trying to communicate expert knowledge or trying to serve as a helper or 
"change agent" for a client system. 

We have subsequently reworked this list of factors with the help of 
Everett Rogers' second edition of his review of diffusion studies (Rogers 
and Shoemaker, 1971), adding three new factors which seemed to have been 
missing from our original schema. These three are "homophily," "empathy," 
and "energy.^' In Table 1.^ these ten factors have been rearranged to spell 
the acronym "HELP-SCORES" and basic points about each are listed in the 
context of the communication formula: "resourcer," "user," "message," and 
"medium.'* By "resourcer" we mean to signify any person or group who is 
sending the message or is cast in the role of helper, change agent, consul- 
tant, disseminator, provider of knowledge, innovations, products, services, 
etc. By "user" we mean to signify those people for whom the help, service, 
information, or product is intended. 

[ I nsert TabI e 1 . ^ here] 

Each of the case study authors has worked through this schema in seeking 
to explain some of the phenomena observed in their cases, and we will not 
repeat these analyses here. However, to highlight each of these themes, 
we can cite a few of the most salient examples from an overview of the fiv^ 
cases . 



Homoph i ly 

Innovations which come from the outside are, by definition, he te roph i 1 ous 
(or non-homoph i lous ) . The essential point to consider under this factor is 
how much of the heterophily is intrinsic to the innovation and how much can 
be scraped off and replaced by things which are familiar. Homophily was a 
major problem in Troy. it would not have been difficult to introduce 
"flexible modular scheduling" if this was all there was to it, but several 
other elements were introduced at the same time and all were more or less 
strange to most teachers, students, and parents in this middle class-working 
class community. The changes were radical by any standard, but the community 
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was essentially conservative in outlook. This situation was greatly exacer- 
bated by the outside speakers program ("Cluster A") which brought to the 
cotmunity people (for Troy at least) very strange ideas, dress, 

appearance, habits, and life styles. Furthermore the mode of in-service 
training provided for teachers was non- t rad 1 t lona 1 and hence heteroph i lous 
for most teachers. 

Empathy 

When homophily between resourcer and user is lacking on one or another 
basic and salient characteristic, it is most important to have understanding 
and appreciation of the other and to give signs which show this understanding. 
There was one salient instance in these case studies where this appeared to 
be lacking, again in Troy, where the outside trainer was described by a 
respondent as "flippant and insulting" in response to questions concerning 
the value of the sensitivity training approach. 

On the other hand there were attempts made on several occasions in Troy 
to get direct quantitative feedback from teachers and students regarding the 
program. Unfortunately, in the end, the board did not take much cognizance 
of the positive nature of this feedback in their decision to terminate. 

In the Marion, Florida case, we also have an indication of an empathy 
problem in the pilot schools between the class and ethnic backgrounds of 
teachers vs. students. In part, the in-service program in Marion County was 
designed to increase teacher empathy for students. 

As we noted earlier, the initiative and the driving force behind many of 
these changes come from single individuals in positions of power who moved 
decisively at the opportune moment. It was important for these individuals 
to have an understanding of the members of their respective systems, what 
their needs and limits were, and how much they could take. Those who used 
power successfully got results partly because they had this sense of where 
the i r people were at . 

L i nkage 

The number of connections and contacts between relevant members of the 
innovating system is also very important for both gaining acceptance and 
implementation. In the Troy case, the evaluations from the education associa- 
tion stated that there was "communication breakdown at all levels." In 
fact, there seems to have been intense communication within subgroups among 
the teachers and in the community, but the groups were not talking to each 
other. The lack of any formal channels to parents such as might have been 
' afforded by a newsletter was ^Iso noted in the Troy case. 

A number of positive instances of linkage are cited in other cases, 
two of which are outstanding. ^n the Brevard County, Talented Student 
Program, the special council of leading citizens represented very effective 
community linkage and insured the program's survival. Likewise, in Harlem, 
Illinois, the policy of home visits to each parent represented a thorough 
appreciation of the linkage factor. 
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Linkage to outside sources was also important for many innovations, but 
particularly in the Marion County, Fl or i da, case . 

P roxi mi ty 

The significance of the proximity factor emerges from the very heavy 
reliance in all cases on local talent, local ideas, and local resources In 
designing, developing, and implementing the innovation. There is also an 
indication in the Troy case that no models of flexible modular scheduling 
were available in nearby districts, necessitating long range field trips by 
some staff members, and the use of a computer servicing facility more than 
2,000 miles away. The principalis reliance on expertis^i which was remote 
from his district may have added to his problems to some extent. 

Structuring 

The best example of structuring comes from the Harlem, I 1 1 i no i s, case 
where the superintendent developed a phase-in plan which included training, 
materials development, try-out, and adoption in a specific and coherent 
sequence. Similarly in Milwaukee, Marion County, and Brevard County, 
the existence of master plans and guidelines played an important and positive 
role. It is worth recalling that confusion among teachers about the purpose 
of the innovation was cited as the most Pmportant barrier factor in the 
national survey, and our case studies strongly confirm this finding. Jn most 
cases a direct and well-structured response to this need, plus appropriate 
training, were sufficient to cope with the problem. The Instructional training 
approach followed in the Troy case might have been appropriate under other 
c i rcumstances, but the complexity of the innovation required a structured 
response for many of the teachers and a much m<5re thorough planning effort 
with respect to training, involvement of students and parents, and provision 
for students with different needs. 

Capaci ty 

Capacity in financial terms surprisingly did not seem to be a barrier 
in any of these cases. There is no mention of a situation in which specific 
changes, additions, materials, or training were blocked or reduced by lack 
of funds. Indeed, it appeared that if the system were motivated to move 'i 
a certain direction, local funds could almost always be authorized. In the 
Troy case, funds coming from an outside source (the foundation) seemed to be 
almost too much to use before the system was really ready for it. 

\n the large system of Milwaukee, there was an added capacity factor in 
being able to centralize evaluation services in the research unit, a luxury 
wljich the others probably could not afford. On the other hand, ratings 
of ^'barrier" items related to financial capacity were also highest in 
Milwaukee. Apparently there was some frustration by project administrators 
that they could not fund all the worthwhile projects which were proposed. 

There are also no clear examples where programs failed because of a 
lack of capacity or talent by individuals along the line. The confusion 
among teachers about some of these innovations was not seen as a function of 
limited capacity on their part and was surmountable v/ith appropriate cognitive 
i nputs . 



Once again the Troy case offers some examples where the "capacity" 
factor becomes salient. One point mentioned was increasing overcrowding 
due to a rapid increase in the area population during the period when 
implementation and consolidation of the innovation were supposed to be taking 
place. Combined with this increasing pressure on the system was the fact 
that the innovation was complex and had many facets, some requiring new 
fognitive and technical skills, some requiring attitude change, and some 
requiring changes in physical plant and space usage. In short, there was 
a severe overload problem for the adopting system. 

Finally in Troy, we see problems resulting from the differential 
capacities of different members of the system. For example, some students 
thrived under a new regime which gave a lot of responsibility for self- 
management to the students and removed many of the controls. But for some 
other students, the new freedom seemed to be Kob much so that on the one 
hand they were lost and on the other they exploited the changed situation in 
ways that incurred community anxieties. 

Openness 

The problem of different student capacities at Troy illustrates another 
important process factor, namely the flexibility of a program in meeting 
individual differences. As we noted earlier, each' of these innovations was 
intended to open up the system in some way or other by providing more 
individual autonomy and spreading decision-making power over curriculum 
and instruction to lower and lower levels. But in Troy, at least, there 
may not have been enough openness by the innovators themselves to the 
needs and norms of their own relatively conservative system and community. 
Openness, flexibility, and adaptibility therefore must apply equally to the 
change agent and the changee. 

In the Har 1 em, I I I i noi s, case , there was also stress on the need to 
nive teachers more freedom to make mistake's during the critical trial periods 
A similar stance was taken in the Milwaukee case by the new superintendent 
who gave strong support for risk taking in the PIP's. 

Openness to change in general does not seem to have been a major problem 
at the beginning in any of these cases with the possible exception of Marion, 
County^ where outside pressures for desegregation entered the picture. Even 
in Troy the teachers entered the program ''with a spirit of adventure and 
anticipation/' In the Brevard County case the fact that all twenty of 
the key community leaders accepted appointment to the special council is very 
signi f icant. 

In Milwaukee, it is reported that there has been a history of innovative^ 
ness {80 projects between 1965 and 1968 alone). Thus, there was an atmosphere 
which allowed for a very wide open program at the beginning. 

Rewa rd 

Although we can be sure that incentives of various sorts played a major 
role in each of these cases, we can cite few examples where rewards per se 
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were dramatically salient. In three cases, Harlem, Troy, and Marion County, 
college credit for In-service training was deemed to be an important in- 
centive and was arranged for. The concern in Marion County about certification 
the new role of middle school teacher might also partially represent the 
reward factor in operation. In both Harlem and Marion County and for some in Tr< 
the new freedom to design and plan the curriculum and to experiment seemed 
to have some positive incentive effects. In Harlem, teachers were reported 
to feel *Wre professional/* and in Marion County, the new freedom created a sen 
of excitement among the staff. 

One instance of negative rewards may have been the results of the Iowa 
Achievement Test Scores in Troy which showed a decline in the fall of 1968 
and produced consternation among some parents. At the same time, of course, 
students were expressing their approval of the program because of the in- 
creased freedom and time it afforded for socializing. This illustrates the 
obvious point that rewards are not the same for everyone, Thus the successful 
innovation must provide consequences that are perceived as positive by teachers, 
students, and parents. If the latter are primarily focussed on the more tradi- 
tional cognitive achievement goals of education, then the innovators must 
either provide evidence of the maintenance or enhancement of those performances 
or somehow change the views of parents, school board, and comriunity on the 
basic priorities of education. 

Energy 

Several times in this summary, we have noted the central role played by 
single individuals who pressed for change. A major aspect of their perfor- 
mance could be summed up in one word^ "energy .'^ They persisted, they worked 
long hours, they invested themselves in a total sense. Furthermore, the 
most successful change agents inspired others with the sane zeal. The strongest 
example of such leadership is the superintendent in the successful Harlem, 
1 1 1 inois, case, a man described as having "commitment with unlimited energy.'* 

In TroY> we also sense this energy from the principal, himself, but far 
less from his superiors. Furthermore, the sustalnment of high energy 
over time was very difficult at Troy. Indeed, it is probably very difficult 
in the long haul for any innovation which isn't new any more and from which the 
luster of great expectations has faded. 

In Marion County , there are examples of great persistence by several 
persons including the outside university trainers. The middle school coordina- 
tor shows signs of great energy in-put in h!s promotional efforts and in 
developing the "UNIPACS," and his change team is described as very dedicated. 

Syne rgy 

Finally we come to the most complex factor, "synergy," by which we mean 
the orchestration of ^^ultiple efforts to produce effective implementation. 
Most case studies provide examples of uses of several different media by 
several parties to the innovation but such efforts are not always well coor- 
dinated. In all cases, for example, the types of print materials (guidelines. 



descriptions, etc.) were totally inadequate in the beginning. Furthermore, 
in both Milwaukee and Harler. , Illinois, it was noted that provision of 
support materials and supplies lagged behind the time users were ready 
for them; this lack of synchronization caused significant problems and 
frustrations. In Milwaukee it was concluded that Increased lead time 
Wc»s required between approval of a project and its Implementation on this 
riccount . 

On the plus side, we find many Instances of the effective use of group 
meetinos together with materials to get new ideas across. In Troy, for 
example, the approach used to persuade teachers eventually included written 
materials, movies, department meetings on a regular basis, and visitations 
to other schools where flexible modular scheduling was in use. The re- 
sults of these efforts appeared to be largely successful In creating a 
positive attitude in the large majority of tedchers. Unfortunately^ no 
such program of multiple inputs was designed for use with community, parents, 
or students, and the teacher training effort, itself, was abandoned after a 
year. 

In the Marion County case, we also see good use of various media in a coordinated 
drive to build acceptance for the second pilot school and the 5 year master 
plan. The middle school coordinator conducted weekly meetings with all junior 
high school principals, arranged for visitations, and imported a national 
expert to visit each school. At the same time, school officials used radio, 
TV, newspapers, and mass meetings to report on the new Title III project which 
would assist in the implementation of the middle school concept at Howard 
School . 

It is obviously difficult to document probable instances of synergy and 
even harder to assess their effects^ In some ways, it is not something we can 
easily plan for but something that we infer will happen if we do other things. 
Most particularly, if opinion leaders inside the school and Inside the community 
become both knowledgeable and enthusiastic, their proselytizing efforts will 
subsequently synergize with other publicity efforts by the schools such as 
newsletters, stories in the local papers, reports on the action of the school 
board, and feedback from students to their parents. 



The HELP SCORES formula is not yet far enough developed for us to say 
which of these factors is most important or what combination Is optimum. 
They are obviously not Independent. For example, people who are open are 
more able to be linked and hence more likely to be rewarded by new ideas. 
Linkage should also lead to greater empathy and a greater understanding 
about what veDard/i are important. 

It is also probable that optimum Is not maximum for many of these fac- 
tors. A great deal of openness Is not good for everybody if there is no 
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stvuatuving and vice versa. Too many linkages may lead to input overload 
and confusion. Too much financial capacity may lead to waste and add-on 
features which hurt the program and confuse its objectives. 

Nevertheless, with these limitations in mind, HELP SCORES may be a good 
shorthand way of explaining many of the phenomena that appear in these cases 
as barriers or facilitators of change^ and thus may be helpful to would-be 
change agents of the future in making the innovation process more efficient, 
speedier, and more beneficial to all. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

A Case Study from 
Harlem Consolidated School District, Illinois 



[Case Study drafted by Juliet Mi M 
Assisted by Rita Mintz.] 



BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY 



The following case study is the product of a two day visit by two 
interviewers from the University of Michigan in November, 1972, to the 
Harlem Con sol i dated School Dist rict > I 1 I i nois , to col lect data on the 
Individualized Instruction Program. Although the school district is 
currently involved in several innovative programs^ including a middle 
school affective education program, the case study was limited to this one 
innovation in conformance vith the procedure established for all case 
studies* With the permission and full cooperation of members of the 
Harlem Consolidated School District, the interviewers proceeded to elicit 
information about the process involved in the adoption of the progr'am 
using the interview schedules developed for the case study project* 
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CASE STUDY 

Harlem Consolidated Scl^ools 
District A122 

Rockford » I 1 I i noi s 



L TtiE INNOVATION 

A. OVERVIEW OF THE INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

In the Spring of 1969» a new Superintendent was hired for the 
school district. In October of 1969, he proposed an educational 
program to the Board of Education, A core element of his educational 
program was the adoption of individualized Instruction in all classrooms 
of the seven elenentary schools of the district. "Individualized instruc- 
tion" was defined as a method of teaching where the teacher diagnoses the 
learning needs of her students in each subject area and determines the 
type of instructional grouping, content and materials which are needed 
by each individual. The Board of Education approved the total educational 
program and approved a discretionary fund for the 1969-70 school year 
which could be used by the Superintendent to initiate implementation of 
the program, 

8. RATIONALE FOR THE PROGRAM 

Prior to the arrival of the Superintendent, the district had been very 
traditionally oriented. Elementary teachers were required to move at the 
same pace using the same instructional materials for all students in a 
particular grade level. The ne\^/ Superintendent provided an entirely new 
educational emphasis for the district. He indicated that his two educa- 
tional priorities were the following. First, students should develop 
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positive sel^f concepts as a result of the school experience. In his 

/■ 

own words/'^Kids should be happy. They should like school. Secondly, 

/ 

throughout the school experlence» each student should make cotuiiax^us 
progress toward reaching his full potential. Individualized instruction 
was seen as an instructional innovation which could contribute to the 
achievement of these goals since it enables each student to be involved 
in successful 1 self-paced learning experiences* 

C. PROGRAM ELEMENTS: COMPONENTS, PARTICIPANTS AND DECISION-MAKERS 

The adoption of incividual i zed instruction in the elementary schools 
of this district was a major change which included several components. 
The adoption process has to date taken three and one-half years. The 
two key decision-makers in this process were the Superintendent and the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. These two men entered the 
system in 1969 and were granted power by the Board of Education to imple- 
ment the individualized instruction program. 

Tlie decision-makers felt that this change v/ould require a considerable 
length of time (3*5 years). Since it represented a major change and 
involved all teachers and students in seven elementary schools, a number 
of steps were required before complete adoption was possible. The program 
components include: the use of team teaching, home visi-S with parents 
of each student, the development of learning materials centers in each 
school* the development ond purchase of instructional materials for the 
individual classrooms, the use of paraprofess ional aides in the classroom, 
the use of parent volunteers, the development of guidelines for teacher 
evaluation and extensive staff training. 



The various program components were initiated in stages. The 
first year (1969*-70) was devoted to teacher training, to the development 
of resources such as the learning materials centers, and to changes in 
the school plant* During the second year (1970-71), teachers were 
■equired to initiate team teaching, experiment with individualized 
instruction and make home visitations. During the third year (1971"72), 
the use of paraprofess i onal s was initiated and guidelines for teacher 
evaluation were developed. The fourth year {1972-73) is the first year 
that teachers wi 1 ! be evaluated using the degree of individualization of 
instruction as a criterion. In effect, teachers have been given three 
and one-ha 1 f* years to adopt the total innovation. Starting in November 
of 1972, teachers will be eval-uated and must meet the minimum requirement 

of 70^ individualization of al ! learning activities. The present feeling 
of administration is that 99% of the teachers are already at this level 
of adoption. 

0. CONSEQUENCES 

The adoption of the individualized instruction program has had major 
consequences for both teachers and students. In effect, both of these 
groups are considered user groups since ultimately the program affects 
students, but also it has had impact on the teachers' skills, attitudes 
and behaviors. The consequences can be summarized as follows. 
For s tuden ts : 

t) Development of greater self-confidence. 

2) Development of increased self-guidance in learning activities. 

3) Increased happiness with school andv/ith themselves. 
k) Educational achievement, as measured by standardized achievement 

tests, is at least equal to that under the previous educational 
approach. 

5) Increased willingness to cooperate with and help classmates. 
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For teache r$ : 

1) Increased sharinq of ideas v;ith other teachers. 

2) Willingness to ask for help from other teachers and f ro:n 
admi n i s t ra tors . 

3) Increased trust in students and in colleagues. 
^) increased confidence in themselves as teachers. 

5) Increased quality of instruction (greater variety of instructional 
techniques being used), 

6) Increased professional pride ("I feel like a professional^'). 

7) Greater utilizjtion of resources (training^ instructional materials, 
and consul tat i on) . 

8) Greater commitment of time ('^Teachers are here until 6:00"). 

9) More faith in the potential of students. 
10) Greater understanding of student needs. 
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t I . OEHOGRAPHIC INF0RMAT10^< 

The Harlem Community School District #122 is located about 75 
miles northwest of Chicago, Illinois. It is located just north of the 
town of Rockford. Basically, it is a consolidated district which includes 
areas of Harlem Township; the people living within the school district do 
'.ot identify strongly with any particular town. The Assistant Superintendent 
for Elementary Education indicated that it is difficult to gain support 
for the school when the school area population does not have a strong sense 
of community. The total population of the school area is 35,000, 

The area is quite industrialized. Rockford's major industry is tool 
and die making. The parents of school children are employed primarily in 
the various Industries in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 
Socio-economi cal ly , it Is a lower class and lov^;er middle-class population. 
The average family income is $7500 per year. Many of the parents have 
emigrated from the southern United States to seek employment in this area. 
The majority of the population Is white, with minority groups accounting 
for only about 1% of the school population. 

The school district has a student population of 9200 students. These 
students are distributed as follows: ^^00 elementary, 2200 middle school 
and 2600 high school. The students are average In ability, with a system 
mo .in i>n iuUion.il achievement tests around the 50th nfjrcr;nt, i )e . Of tfte 
Kjr<iJuatinq high sc^^col seniors. 30'' attend four ye<^r coll^go^, V;/, otrenri 
two-year community colleges, 1% attend non-degree techn i ca 1 -vocat i ona 1 
schools, 2^ attend other post-hiqh school training institutions and 52^^ 
do not continue their formal education. 
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At present, the system is supported by expenditure of $735.00 per 
student per year, slightly below the national average In our sample of 
$785.39 for representative districts under 80,000 pupils. The district 
did pass a bond issue in 1970. The community will provide financial 
support for basic educational programs but gives little support for the 
initiation of new programs. Since 1969> the district has actively 
sought supplemental outside funding. In these three years there have 
been five special projects supported by state and federal funding. 

In summary, the Harlem Consolidated School district is a relatively 
small district. It is located in a community where education is not a 
particularly high value. In general, parents are not highly concerned 
or involved in their children's education. It is a lower middle-class 
community with average ability students. While the financial base is 
adequate, it is not high enough to support major new educational programs 
without outside assistance. 
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111. THE INNOVA TE! ON PROCESS; HOW THE INOI VI DUALIZED INSTRUCT ION PROGRAM 
CAME TO BE ADOPTE D ^ 

The adoption process for the Individualized instruction program 

required about three and one-half years. This length of time was very 

much fn line with the Superintendent's prediction of three to five years. 

Since this innovation has many components and because of the length of 

time required for total adoption^ it is helpful to trace the process year 

by year, from I969 to I972. 

A. THE SYSTEM BEFORE THE INNOVATION WAS tNTROOUCEO 

The major force behind adoption of the innovation was the Superin- 
tendent » He assumed his position in the Fall of I96S« However, to 
understand the total change process, it is important to understand the 
nature of the system prior to his entrance. Several of the people inter- 
viewed supported the following picture of the previous admi n i 5 1 r^it i on . 
The major emphasis prior to 1969 was on operating the school system in 
the black. Schooi funds were used primarily for developing physical 
facilities rather than for strengthening the educational program. Before 
the Spring of 1969» the system was not levying full taxes. This financial 
situation is of major importance. At one point the system was threatened 
with sanction by the Illinois Education Association for refusal to use 
school funds for educational purposes. 

This administration held a very trditional view of education. The 
criteria for good education was, '*quiet children sitting in straight rows,** 
Teachers were required to use identical materials and were to move at the 
same pace. Several teachers indicated that the Central Office would survey 
teachers to determine the exact page they were on in their textbooks. If 
a teocher was ahead of other classes » she would be asked to slow down. 
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If a teacher was behind, she wouldbe asked to speed up. Experimentation 
and innovation were literally forbidden; if continued efforts wore n\^de 
in this direction, it would constitute grounds for dismissal. Several 
principals supported this perception, indicating that some innovations 
were ^'bootlegged" but always with the fear that the Central Office v\rould 
discover it. 

In general, then, prior to the arrival of the current Superintendent, 
there was more emphasis on physical facilities than on instruction; no 
deviation in terms of instruction was allowed; there was a threat of 
state level sanctions; and there was a threat of a teachers' strike. 

B. THE Fl RST YEAR: 1969-1970 

When tUe Superintendent arrived in the Fall of 1969> the system was 
in a state of "pain". The Board of Education recognized a need for change 
and was willing to give the Superintendent the power to implement the nev/ 
educational program which he had discussed with them prior tc his hiring. 
The teachers had reached a high level of dissatisfaction. They knew some- 
thing was wrong with the system but did not know what to do about it. The 
Superintendent indicated that fie felt he should do something quickly because 
of teacher dissatisfaction. The teachers wanted something to happen but 
were afraid to try and did not knov; v^hat to try. 

The first step taken by the Superintendent was to present his total 
educational program to the Board of Education, formally. They approved his 
program and also granted his request for a $100,000 discretionary fund to 
be used to initiate tlic program. After this, the Superintendent saw his 
major role as selling the program to the teachers and the community. In 
the Fal) of 1969/ he arranged for the Board of Education to visit a school 
in Chicago which was using individualized instruction. 
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He employed several procedures to communicate the nature of the 
proposed program to the community. He met with every PTA group to 
communicate about the program. Also, he wrote a monthly newspaper column, 
met with a group of local bartenders, visited shopping centers on Satur- 
days and was on local television. He indicated that he tried every way 
he could think of to "selT^ the community on the idea. Some were effective 
while others were not. However, from these cf^cirts he felt that he developed 
a small group of parents and community members who became program advocates. 

The second major group with which he worked was. the teachers. The 

9 

Superintendent communicated that teachers would not be required to change 
during the first year but by the second year they must team teach by grade 
level. A number of training procedures were used to help the teachers 
understand the concept of individualized instruction. Teachers had one 
ir.-3arvice training day per month devoted to the concept, they took field 
trips to visit other schools, they discussed the idea informally with the 
Superintendent and they had the opportunity to take a course in team teaching 
provided by Northern Illinois University. By the end of the year, several 
teachers felt that they understood and could accept the basic philosophy 
behind individualized instruction. However, they were still anxious about 
what they would do in the actual teaching situation. 

A final emphasis during the first year was the development of resources 
v/ithin each school building v;hich were essentia! to the individualized 
program. Considerable restructuring of the actual buildings was done, such 
as tearing out walls to enlarge the classroom areas. Also, each elementary 
school developed a learning materials center. 
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C. THE SECOND YEAR: 1970-1971 

The second year teachers started team teaching by grade level. 
Thts was required. Most of the teachers d!d try although a few )eft 
the system either to take jobs in other systems or to retire early. 
Teachers interv!ev;ed indicated that the change was difficult but "^^evera! 
factors made it possible. One key factor was the fact that they were 
given freedom to experiment with various techniques. The Superintendent 
attempted to develop a climate in which mistakes were allowable and in 
which teachers felt secure enough to ask for help and to share ideas with 
each other. The teachers indicated that at first they did not trust this 
climate but through testing of Principals and the Superintendent, they 
gradually came to believe that it was » in fact» safe to experiment. 

Another key factor in teacher acceptance of the Innovation was the 
fact that resources were made available to them. Teachers were encouraged 
to submit proposals describing instructional approaches which they wanted 
to try and requesting materials needed for the projects. In most cases, j 
they got exactly what they requested. If not, they were always told 
v/hy it was not possible to get the materials. Building principals were, 
for the first time, given funds which they could spend as they and their 
teachers dete rmi ned . 

Also, the teachers continued to receive consultative help and in-servic< 
training. The total district administrative staff followed the Superinten- 
dent's lead and became resources to the teachers. They suggested ideas, 
supported teachers, and accepted failures as a normal aspect of Innovation. 
Also, in-service training continued, I ncreas i nn ly , teachers vnthin the 
system v;ere used as resources. If a teacher developed an exciting approach, 
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she would share it with others during in-service days. This sharing 
culminated in a materials development workshop held at the end of the 
second year. This was a two week workshop in which teachers suggested 
and shared ideas about instructional materials, and actually developed 
materials for use the following year. 

Also during the second year, teachers were required to make home 
visitations. They made appointments and visited the parents of each of 
the children in their classes. The goal of the visitations was to 
communicate about the new individualized program and to answer parents' 
questions about it. At first, teachers resisted this idea but in retro- 
spect many teachers indicated that it was most satisfying, because they 
got to know parents and because parents saw them as ^'human beings. 

During this second year, teachers at last began to try individualized 
instructional approaches. At this point reactions were varied. Some 
teachers were very excited while others felt that the approach was difficult 
and too time consuming. Throughout this year, a few teachers became strong 
advocates of the approach. They were reinforced by the administration and 
in turn became influence leaders with the teachers. The administration has 
continued to support these peer leaders and has drawn heavily on them 
throughout the adoption process. 

D. THE THIRD YEAR: 1971-72 

The thfrd year, teachers were encouraged to continue increasing the 
amount of individualization they were using. During this year, the innovation 
was accepted and implemented by more staff. The Curriculum Facilitator 
indicated that by the second semester of the third year about 75^ of the 
schools were making rea) progress toward individualized instruction. 
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A major step during this year was the Introduction of paraprofess- 
ionai aides in the elementary schoot » it was felt that these aides 
vsfould be beneficial in facilitating greater individualization. Ttie 
systeni received a grant from the state under the Teacher Aide Training 

program to implenent the use of paraprofess ionals .. In addition to making • 

j 

paraprofess ionals available, college courses were held for both th^; 

teachers and the paraprofess iona I s . The teachers were able to receive ' 

three college credits and the aides ten credits, 

As progress towar' i nd i v fdual i zat i on continued, the teachers felt 

that they needed guidelines. They did not know v;hether their instructional 

procedures were really individualized. As the Curriculum Facilitator 

indicated, "They were doing it, but they didn't know they were." In 

response to the need for guidelines, the Superintendent and the Curriculum 

Facilitator in cooperation with teachers developed the "Instructional 

Guidelines." (Appendix C) These were disseminated to teachers. The 

Superintendent attached the follovnng memo* 

These documents are guidelines. They are, for the present time, 
to be used as a diagnostic tool by each faculty nicmber, 1 do 
not suggest that teacher evaluations be made from the guidelines 
this year. I must add that they are to be used as evaluative 
instruments during the next school year. Some of you may argue 
that individualized instruction won't work for all teachers and 
students. I must restate my belief that Individualized instruction 
is better for the students; and, therefore, individualized instruction 
is a must." (Jan. 18. 1972) 

By the end of the third year, the majority of the teachers indicated 
that they were feeling more comfortable with use of the innovation. Several 
teache rs indicated that the fol lov;ing things were happening; teacfiers felt 
more professional because they were given the opportunity to learn new 
approaches; there v/as increased sharing of ideas among teachers, principals 
and administration; and there was increased willingness to commit time and 
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energy to the program, Many of the staff interviewed Indicated that 
the Superintendent became a role model because he had unlimited energy 
and devoted long hours to making the program work» This permeated all 
levels of the system, For example, in one elementary school the custodian 
built fifteen moveable room dividers which could be used to section off 
small learning areas. He did this on his own time without extra pay, 

THE FOURTH YEAR: 1972-73 

Several people in the system, the Superintendent and the Assistant 
Superintendent for Elementary Education, indicated that the fourth year \ 
is being used to stabilize the adoption of the individualized instruction 
program. The Board of Education^ the parents, and the teachers feel that 
they need time to "catch their breath.'^ 

From observation, it appears that individualized instruction is now 
beirg used In all classrooms in the seven elementary schools. There are 
limited exceptions to this (3 or ^ classrooms). These exceptions are 
either becc.jse a particular group of students has emotional problems 
v;hich make it difficult for them to deal with the freedom or because 
a few speciality teachers, e,g. art, have been reassigned into regular 
classrooms. Starting in November of 1972, the guidelines developed in 
the 1971-72 school year will be used to evaluate teachers. Using these 
guidelines as the criteria, teachers must have individualized at least 
70?: of their classroom learning activities. Most people do not feel 
threatened by this since they are already operating at this level 

At present, the teachers seem comfortable v/ith individualized 
instruction. They are no longer questioning the idea but seem committed 
to it as an instructional approach. Their main concern is to continue to 
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develop individualized p rocedu res and materials to meet the needs of 
their students. The administration seems quite satisfied with the 
progress of the elementary schools. They are novy concerned with facili- 
tating the adoption of individualized instruction at the upper gr^de 
levels. The students and staff seem happy with the innovation. The 
main concern is continued communication and support from the community. 
The Superintendent is holding "coffee clatches*' in which he talks with 
small groups of parentr to seek their involvement in the program. Lack 
of parent involvement seems to be disappointing to the administration: 
while some parents are very excited about the program and even volunteering 
time to it, a number of parents remain largely apathetic about the 
schools and their particular academic program. 
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HELPING PRACTfCE AND THEORY IN THE INNOVATION 
A. WHAT MODEL OF CHANGE? 

The model of change used to adopt thfs i nnovat ion 'can be analyzed 
(n terms of the problem solving change model. This mode) includes the 
following stages: (I) establish need for change; (2) form change relation- 
ship; (3) clarify the problem; {h) identify alternatives; (5) transform 
intentions into change efforts; and (6) stabilize the change. 

All members of the system agree that the Superintendent was the 
change agent. Upon entering the system in lSf>9, he felt that the teachers 
already felt the need for change. His perception was that he had a mandate 
for change and should move quickly. The teachers support the perception 
that they felt a need for change. Some were considering leaving the system 
and in general they were dissatisfied. Little specific effort was directed 
toward establishing the need for change since both the staff and the Super- 
intendent already recognized the need and agreed that it was present. 

The formation of a change relationship was difficult in this situation. 
The Superintendent v/as an internal change agent v;ho held a position of 
pov/cr. Also, he had just entered the system and during the first year v^as 
seen as an "outsider." Several steps were taken to form the relationship. 
First, the Superintendent defined his role clearly* This role included 
that of key decision-maker, role model for teacher behavior, and linker 
to outside resources. He first exercised his pov/er by specifying the general 

direction of change, that is, individualized instruction. In this decision, 
he was authoritarian. He, in effect, said, "Kids are first in this school 
system. They should be happy v/ith school, and individualized instruction 
Is the most effective way to make them happy." He gave an ultimatium, 
"Teachers will individualize or they will be fired." The initial react ion was 
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resistance and fear on the oart of the teachers. If decision-making 
had been the only element of his role» he would not have been cin effective 
change agent. However, he also established group norms which included 
openness of corrmun i cat i on , sharing of ideas, encouragement of risk-taking 
and exper Imfintat !on ^ trust in each other as competent prufess i onal s , and 
freedom to fail. Several people indicated that these norms v/ere crucial 
to the change process. The Superintendent not only verbalized these 
norms but became a role model for the group by behaving in accordance 
with the norms. So while the basic decision to use individualized instruc- 
tion was an authoritarian decision^ the relationship among staff was a 
very open, supportive one. 

Once the basic decision regarding the innovation had been made, the 
Superintendent very accurately diagnosed the problems within the system 
which made adoption difficult. Key elements which he recognized and 
helped to solve included: change was not acceptable under the old adminis- 
tration so he would have to give teachers time to believe that change was 
now acceptable; resources v;ere lacking both In terms of instructional 
materials and physical plant; and, most important, teachers did not under- 
stand the innovation and its implications for their own instructional 
behavior. Although the Superintendent seemed to sense the problem accurate) 
and did take steps to overcome obstacles^ it is not clear whether the teache 
at first, realized hovj clearly he understood. Some of the initial resistanc 
to the innovation hingeci on the teachers' perceptions tfiat they were being 
required to chanqe without the administration rcrilizing how difficult that 
change would be for them. In time, however > the teachers came to feel that 
the administration did understand their problems and was willing to respond 
to them. 
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The Superintendent was very stronc] In the area of iielpinci iho stofl 
identify alternatives, Although the use of individualized instruction 
was mandated, choice of which specific instructional procedures would be 
used was entirely the decision of the team of teachers involved in each 
particular classroom. In effect, teachers were told what the change would 
be, but they were not told how it would be implemented. The Superintendent 
placed major emphasis on his role as a knowledge linker. The Staff went 
on visitations to other systems which were using individualized instruction; 
they had in-service training; they were encouraged to share practices with 
one another; and they were offered special graduate level courses. The 
total administrative staff saw its role as one of knowledge linking. The 
basic theory is that the administrative staff should develop strong teachers 
through training and consultation, and then trust them to make their own 
decisions about the instructional program. 

To help teachers transfer their intentions into actual changes in the 
instructional program, three main approaches were used. First, the Superin- 
tendent mandated the change. Teachers had to team teach and individualize 
or be fired. However, they were given time to change. The program has been 
in operation three and one-half years and teacher evaluation is just now 
being based on the degree of individualization. Secondly, the Superintendent 
provided the resources needed to implement the program including physical 
facilities, materials, supplementary funding and learning centers. Finally, 
the administrative staff developed guidelines v;hich would specify the nature 
of the change. These guidelines helped teachers determine the extent to 
which they were I nd i v i dua 1 i i ng . 



The final step in the change process is stabilization. The system 
has just reached this stcige so i t is difficult to determine how stable 
the innovation is. However, the innovation has been adopted by all 
elementary schools involving ^^00 students and ! 70 teachers. People 
within the system feel that the change has some degree of permanence. 
The Superintendent feels that if he leaves the system, the teachers will 
still individualize or at least maintain a student oriented approach. 
Teachers indicated that If another administration forced them to return 
to more traditional approaches, they would strike. Also, although the 
staff is strongly attached to the Superintendent, they feel that the 
program would continue if he were to leave. 

B. THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS: FOUR MAJOR ELEMENTS 

In his Planning for Innovation (I969), Havelock makes use of Laswell' 
(19^6) formula for communication: " Who says v/hat to whom by what channel 
to what effect>" From this formula, he derives four major elements of the 
communi cat ion process : 

1) resources persons and systems - senders, disseminators (who) 

2) user persons and systems - consumers, clients (to whom) 

3) message - knowledge innovation (what) 
medium - channel , strategy, tactics (how) » 

These four elements can be used when analyzing p]anned change or dissemin- 
ation events. It seems important to review briefly these four elements 
as they are reflected in the innovation under study, the INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 
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Resources Persons, and Systems (Who) : The innovation^ individualized 
instruction, had been well developed and implemented in a number of 
schools prior to its introduction to this school system. The Superin- 
tendent and the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction had come from 
a system which had already adopted the Innovation. They, therefore, 
played a major role in facilitating the use of both external and internal 
resources systems. Externally, the resources included: the use of 
external funding such as ESEA title III; visitations to other schools 
which had adopted the innovation; contacts with professional colleagues 
outside the school system; and the use of universities for in-service 
training. Internal resources included: in-service training; use of 
media centers; use of supervisory personnel as consultants; and continuous 
sharing of fdeas among teachers. 

User Persons and S ystems (To Whom) : There were really three user groups, 
including: parents and community, teachers, and students, Technically, 
the teachers were the major users since adoption had the greatest Impact 
on their behavior. However, students and parents were beneficiaries of 
the effects of the innovation. The innovation was adopted by 170 elementary 
school teachers with its effect having an impact on k^OO students. At 
present all teachers have adopted the innovation: however, a few teachers 
chose not to adopt by leaving the system. 

Message (What ) : The message was the initiation of an individualized 
instruction program In all seven elementary schools in the system. The 
message had several components including: home visits with the parents 
of each student; the use of team teaching; the development of learning 
materials centers in each school; the development and purchase of instruc- 
tional materials for the individual classrooms; the use of paraprofess i onal 
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aides in the classroom; the use of parent volunteers; the development 
of quidelines for teacher evaluation; and extensive staff training. The 
innovator (Superintendent) presented these components to the users 
(teachers) over a period of three years* 

Modi urn (How) : The resource system used several different methods for 
presenting the message to the users. Two distinct user groups were 
recognized. First, media used to communicate the innovation to the 
community included: S perintendent visits with every PTA group; home 
visitations by teachers; coffee clatches with the Superintendent for 
interested community members; use of television; on-going use of the local 
newspapers; use of a community advisory council; and f ace- to-f ace meeting 
in the community setting, e.g. shopping centers. Second, the media used 
to communicate with teachers included: visitations to other schools; 
in-service training; administrative open door policy where teachers always 
have priority; consultation with teachers by advisory staff; and reimburse- 
ment for outside graduate level study. 

C. AN ANALYSIS OF CHANGE ROLES 

The following individuals and groups played l<ey roles in the adoption 

of the individualized instruction program. 

Boar^ d of Education - The Board played a major role as catalyst. 
It did this by hiring the Superintendent, recognizing the need for 
change, allocating funds for the program and granting power to the 
Superintendent to implement the program. The Board supported the 
change but, at least initially, had little commitment to the specific 
Innovation which was adopted. 
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2) Supe r i ntendent - Every individual interviewed agreed that the 
Super i ntendenc was '^the key change figure." If he had not entered 
the system, the change would not have occurred* His success as a 
change agent seems largely due to his ability to play several key 
change roles. He was a consultant, trainer, formal leader, opinion 
leader and linker during the change process. He recognized the need 
for change, defined the change, made resources available and became 

a role model for open, experimental behavior. In effect, he success^ 
fully combined several change roles. If any one had been missing, 
adoption might not have occurred. 

3) As^sistan^ t Supe rin t _endent for Instr uction - This individual was 
present in the system during the early adoption stages. He had 
previously worked with the Superintendent and was familiar with the 
Innovation. He played a key role in training the teachers in individu 
alized techniques and in linking them with external resources. 

^) Teacher Opinion Leaders - TviO teachers in one of the elementary 
schools emerged as opinion leaders. The administration in turn drew 
heavily on these individuals. They, therefore, played vital change 
roles. Their roles included being opinion leaders who gained support 
for the change from teachers; being consultants who helped the adminis 
tration understand and solve adoption problems; and being linkers who 
helped establish a norm of idea sharing among teachers. The Superin- 
tendent credits these two opinion leaders with major respons ibi I / ty 
for the success of the program. 

5) ^J- . I^-^^} P ' ^ j/a^ ' Pe r sonne I - There are a number of key 

administrative personnel such as consultants for Curriculum, Reading 
and Elementary Education who played major change roles. It is 
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interesting that many of these people entered the system after 

the change had been initiated, and they stated that they came because 

they saw the system as an exciting pUice to be. These people are In 

contact with teachers and function in both a consultant and linker 

ro?e. 

^) Teachers - The Superintendent identified the teachers as a key 
change group. The teachers were the innovators^ The majority of 
them have adopted the innovation. Those who did not have left the 
system. An interesting point is that age of the teacher has had 
little impact on their acceptance of the innovation. Many teachers 
who have been in the system for many years have completely changed 
the! r teachi ng style. 

7) Commujii ty Advisory^ Gr'oup " The Superintendent formed a Community 
Advisory Group with representatives from community organizations and 
members at large. This group is reaMy constituted of opinion leaders 
who have been helpful in communicating the nature of the innovation 
to parents and other community members. 

0. AN ANALYSIS OF 0! SSEMINATI OrJ AND UTILIZATION FACTORS 

In Plannir g for innovation (1969) Havelock presents seven unifying 
themes or factors that generally account for most dissemination and utiliza 
tion phenomena: linkage, structure, openness^ capacity, reward, proximity 
and synergy. Recently, he has added three other factors; homophily, energy 
and empathy. These ten factors can be distributed over the four major 
communication process elements (resource system, user system^ message, 
and medium). The following describes the nature of these ten factors in 
the adoption of the i ndi vi dua 1 i 2ed instruction program. 



HOMOPHILY The key change agent (Superintendent) and the users 

(teachers) initally were not very similar. The 
teachers Indicated that they were distrustful of him 
at first, and saw him as an outsider* However, he 
built strongly on two similarities. First, he stressed 
that they were both professional educators and treated 
teachers with respect. Secondly, he built on a common 
value of wanting to help students. Through stressing 
these two elements, both the change agent and the users 
feel that they are now very similar. 

Similarity among teachers was used as a major strategy 
in the adoptioh of the program. Teachers within buildings 
now refer to themselves as a "family", with teachers In 
other buildings being their "cousins". The similarity 
was emphasized through the requirement of team teaching 
and an on-going sharing of ideas. 

A final comparison is between the school personnel and 
the community. Here there Is still considerable dissimi- 
larity. The school personnel feel that while some of 
the community members understand the innovation, many 
are disinterested because of their low value of education. 



EMPATHY The change ageht was very responsive to the feelings of 

the users. He indicated that prior to his coming, the 
district was "run by fe^r". He, therefore, has worked 
very hard to establish certain norms. First, he absolutely 
demanded experimentation with the right to make mistakes 
without punishment. Teachers in time were able to believe 
this norm and see it as crucial to the change process, 
Secondly, he established a norm of honesty. Teachers feel 
that they are always told the truth. For example, if a 
request is denied, the reason is always given. Another 
important norm was to emphasize strength rather than weak- 
ness. One individual indicated that the Superintendent 
often set almost impossible goals, but he also acknowledged 
that they were difficult and communicated a faith in the 
teachers' ability to meet the goals. Finally, the Superin- 
' tendent recognized that change requires time. He set smalt 

steps in the change process to reduce the teachers feelings 
of frustration. 

Teachers have followed the norms set by the Superintendent 
when interacting with each other. They are very willing to 
share ideas and to accept and give suggestions to each other. 
They are not afraid to admit to failure. 
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The change agent is seen as a linker by the user group, 
"He is expert, He knows." Several of the administrative 
staff indicated that linkage is a major part of their role. 
The goat is to train expert teachers and then give them 
freedom. To implement this goal , the central office has 
successfully linked teache rs to outs i de sources of infor- 
mation and also has encouraged internal linkage. External 
linkage has included visitations, speakers, demonstrat fons, 
workshops, and graduate study. Internal linkage has included 
teacher, to teacher demonstrations and workshops for idea 
sharing. The linkage has been very strong. Most teachers 
feel that they are "competent professionals" because they 
have been exposed to so many outside ideas. One teacher 
^ Indicated that they are now able to evaluate the usefulness 
of resc*jrces for themselves. 

Another type of linkage has been between the school and the 
community. The Superintendent realized that he was intro- 
ducing a new idea and felt strongly about helping the commu'- 
nity understand the idea. Linkage activities have included 
home visitations by teachers and individual and group present 
tatlons by the Superintendent. 



Proximity was another key change factor. The Superintendent 
and other administrative staff made a point of being avail- 
able to the teachers. Administrative staff indicated that 
there was an unwritten law that they never break an appoint- 
ment with a teacher. In general, the resource system was 
available. The Superintendent often visits the schools. 
The small size of the district Is helpful here since adminis- 
trative f*iff can get to the schools. Throughout the visita- 
tion, the ssource staff was often seen in classrooms consult 
with teachers. Also, the school system is close to universit 
resources (Rockfor'd College and Northern Illinois University) 
Use of these resources has supported in-service training. 

The inclusion of team teaching in the individualized program 
has greatly increased the proximity of teachers. Teachers 
must team teach by grade level. This means that the teams 
work and plan together on an on-going basis. AJso, the prin- 
cipals meet with each team once a week to share ideas and 
insure program continuity* The teaming idea has been crucial 
to adoption. 
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STRUCTURE A basic structure, designed by the change agent* 

faci ] i tated the imp lament at Ion of the 1 nnovat Ion. 
The Superintendent indicated that the structure was 
not as well developed prior to adoption as he would 
have liked it to be. However, several elements of 
structure were observed. First, there was clear role 
definition. The Superintendent outlined the basic 
change. This was an authoritarian decision but he saw 
his responsibility as providing basic direction. Once 
the basic decision was made* the administrative staff 
became consultants, linkers and trainers for the teachers. 

Both teachers and principals agree that the structure 
gives freedom to each building to develop the individualized 
instruction program as the buMding staff determines. The 
principals play a coordlnaiing role in which they obtain 
resources and insure grade level continuity. The teachers 
work in teams and design learning activities by grade level. 
A crucial element of structure is the freedom of each building 
to have its own budget and to determine which learning 
materials will be purchased. 

Two other elements of structure were important. First, 
guidelines were developed which would help teachers evaluate 
their own instructional procedures. These guidelines provide 
a definition of the innovation. Secondly, the implementation 
process was completed in several stages* The Superintendent 
introduced new elements each year and expected the total 
adoption process to require from three to five years. 



CAPACITY 



The capacity of the system is really quite low. Prior 
to the entrance of the change agent it was very low because 
money was not being allocated for educational programs, but 
rather for buildings. The change agent used several strategies 
to increase the capacity of the system. First, he set a very 
high level of performance for existing staff. One staff 
member quoted him as saying , "You'll work harder than you 
ever have in your life, but you'll enjoy It more." He then 
became a role model by being highly committed In terms of 
time and energy. At present, all school personnel are spending 
considerable time and energy. A second strategy was to get 
committment of Internal funds to the Innovation. The first 
year, the Board of Education committed $100,000 to the deveH 
opment of learning centers to support the program. In general, 
use of local funds has been focused on the innovation. 
Finally, the system has actively sought external funding. 
In three years, it has had five externally funded programs. 
These programs have provided direct support to the implemen- 
tation process. 
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The teachers have worked to increase capacity. Since 
they have direct power in determining how educational 
funds V';ill be spent, they have become very interested 
in using these funds effectively. They have worked to 
develop many of the materials they use In the classroom 
rather than always relying on commercially produced 
materials , 

A final factor related to capacity is the selection of 
new staff. The district has become known as an innova- 
tive system. For this reason^ a large number of people 
are applying for employment within the system. This 
means that the system is able to select highly able 
staff who can work compatibly within the nev^ program. 

Openness is a major norm which has been established by 
the Superintendent. The system seems to be free of 
bureaucratic obstacles. If a teacher wants to talk to 
the Superintendent or other administrative staff member, 
he has immediate access. 

The use of team teaching has facilitated openness. Since 
teachers are working together within the same classroom, 
it is Impossible not to be open. They are continually 
discussing new idea? and observing each other's performance* 
This sharing of ideas goes on within classrooms, buildings 
and betv/een buildings. Teachers often demonstrate tech- 
niques to each other and hold workshops to share practices. 

A final influence on the openness of the system is the 
norm of encouraging risk taking. One teacher indicated 
that, "The fear fs gone." Teachers feel that they can 
try ideas and if they work, fine; if not, then they try 
something else. This freedom to experiment and fail 
encourages idea sharing. 

There are several rewards which are operating to encourage 
the adoption of the individualized instruction program. 
The major one relates to student outcomes, The program 
stresses the importance of students enjoyi-nq school. The 
innovation seems to produce happy kids, an outcome which 
becomes reinforcing to the teacher, A second reward relates 
to professionalism. Teachers are trusted and allowed to 
develop their own Instructional techniques. They, ''feel 
like professionals.*^ This positive feeling about themselves 
as teachers is reinforcing. 
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The Superintendent is the mediator betv^yeen the teacher 
and the Board in negotiations. He has been effective 
!n gaining benefits for teachers. For example, teachers 
receive 90^ tuition reimbursement for graduate level 
study. His position in negotiations has allowed him to 
provide addi t i onal rewards to teachers . 

Finally, there is a negative sanction operating. Basically, 
teachers were given no choice about whether they would 
adopt the innovation: '^Those teachers who do not individ- 
ualize will be fired/' This has provided motivation for 
teachers to try the innovation. Once they have tried it, 
other rewards have become more important. 

The change agent was an energizer of the teachers* One 
teacher used the term, 'Ve awoke," Implied by severa) 
teachers was the idea that they were ready to do something 
but were not allowed to move ind did not know which way to 
move. The Superintendent assumed that this was the case. 
He trusted teachers as professionals to want to do some- 
thing and to be willing to spend time and energy in doing 
5t. Therefore, he set very high standards and then got 
resources to the teachers. They, in turn, devoted great 
amounts of time and energy to make the program successful, 

A crucial element in the teachers' willingness to devote 
energy is the fact that the structure allows them to decide 
what will be done and to share credit for successes, This 
means that the results of energy Investment are highly 
visible and highly rewarded, ^ 



The change agent identified four key audiences which had 
to be **sold" on the innovation. From the first year of 
change efforts, he has worked with all four audiences. 
These four groups include the Board of Education, the 
community, teachers and parents. The first year he made 
major efforts to communicate with all of these groups. 
Rather than demanding change from them the first year, he 
worked continuously to sell the innovation as an idea. In 
doing this, he utilized numerous resources and used many 
methods of communication. 
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Later, he enlisted the help of teachers in workinq 
with the other three groups. Teacfiers rruide lio)nr> 
visitations with parents, and early adopters wei'e used 
to communicate with other teachers. Also, Leathers 
were given more freedom to select whicli outside resources 
would be used. They pow specify the type of externa! 
resources whicfi will be most helpful to them at their 
cur rent s tage of i mp lemenlat i or^ . 

^'Selling the idea'^ has been a strong on-going emphasis. 
The Superintendent indicated that a high priority this 
year for him are tfie coffee clatches which he has with 
parents and community members to describe the program. 
All school staff indicate that they have adopted the 
prograr and are extremely pleased v;ith it. However, they 
now feel a strong ne^d to continue v;orking with the commun- 
ity to seek its greater involvement in the optrtjtions of 
the schools. 
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APPENDIX A 



A Comparison of Tables from the Mailed 
Questionnaire and Interview Schedule 
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INNOVATION PROCEDURES 
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With Innovation procedures, there are six areas which received high 
ratings: (l) selection of competent staff to impiement change; (2) persistence 
by those who advocate the innovation; (3) providing a climate conducive to 
sharing Ideas; ik) providing a climate conducive to risk-taking; (5) resolution 
of interpersonal conflict; and, (6) involvement of informal leaders of opinion 
Inside the schools. These highly rated factors support the Impression received 
during interviews v/I th various staff members that high emphasis was plarsH on 
staff training and selection, on norms of idea sharing and risk taking, and on 
utilizing teachers as opinion leaders within the individual school buildings. 
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BARRIERS TO THIS INNOVATION 
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(n general, barriers were not perceived of being of extreme importance 
,_.in the adoption of the innovation. There were, however, four barriers 
^V/hlch were seen of moderate importance. These Included: (I) staff's 
lack of precise information about the innovation; (2) shortage of qualified 
personnel; (3) frustration and difficulty encountered by teachers and/or 
relevant staff in trying to adopt; and (k) inadequacy of school plant, 
facflltJes, equipment, or supplies. Most of these barriers were reduced 
in time. They were seen as having greater influence during the early 
stages of the change process. 
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BARRIERS TO THIS INNOVATION 



In addition to the responses of the Superintendent, two teachers who 
were key innovators and opinion leaders responded to the barrfers both as 
they saw them Initially and as they see them at the present time. These 
are presented to indicate the extent to which teachers have come to feel 
more comfortable with the innovation over the three and a half year adoption 
period. 
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APPENDIX B 

Superintendent's Recommendations for 
Future Change Efforts 
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During the i nterview wi th the Superintendent, several strategies 
for future change efforts emerged. Based on the experience of the school 
district during the adoption process, he suggested that the following 
changes would be considered in future innovation attempts: 

1. Systema^ tic Plann ing - He suggested that he and his staff had not 
planned each step of the change process prior^to adoption. In the 
future, he would request time' to plan the innovation process including 
the development of specific goals and steps needed to reach the goals. 

2. Research and Evaluation - At present, the school system has little 
data to support the effectiveness of the Individualized Instruction 
Program other than subjective data from the staff. In the future, 
he suggested that staff time and funds be appropriated for the 
development, collection^ and interpretation of statistical measures 
of change. 

3' S^hoo^l Board Committment of Funds - Although the School Board did 
commit some money to the program, greater support for the innovation 
was needed. The Superintendent felt that in future change efforts, 
he would request greater financial support from the School Board. 
Particularly, he emphasized the need for released time for teacher 
travel to visit other schools and to attend professional meetings. 

Initial Pil.ot Program - The 1 nd i vi dua 1 i j Instruction Program was 
adopted simultaneously in all seven elementary schools. This was 
really forced adoption. The Superintendent did not intend for this 
to happen but felt that the community and the School Board wanted 
complete change. In the future, he would recommend that one to two 
elementary schools volunteer to pilot the program. 

5. Commun i t y_Supp ort and Involvemen t - The community felt the need for 

educational change because of dissatisfaction with high school graduates' 
educational level. However, they were not involved in developing the 
exact nature of the nev; educational program. In the future, the Super- 
intendent felt that the community should be more involved in defining 
the nature of educational programs. The district has been attempting 
to encourage this involvement but has had difficulty getting community 
members to actually participate. 

^* ^ncre^sed Buil t-i n Rewards - A final ch.angei s t rateqy would be to 

increase the rewards to teachers for program participation. At present, 
most rewards are intrinsic, e.g., child's response, freedom to experi- 
ment, satisfaction with work. The Super i ntendent suggested that in 
the future he would have more concrete rewards for teacher involvement 
such as additional pay for teachers who >art i ci pate in innovation 1^' 
programs . • ^ J 
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HARLEM CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
District #122 



TO: Elementary Principals and Faculty Members 

FROM: Jack Wilt, Ed. D. , Superintendent of Schools 
DATE: January 18, 1972 



INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDELINES 



These documents are guidelines . They are, for the present 
time» to be used as a diagnostic tool by each faculty member. 

I do not suggest that teacher evaluations be made from the 
guidelines this year. I must add that they are to be used as 
evaluative instruments during the next school year. 

Some of you may argue that individualized instruction won't 
work for all teachers and students. I must restate my belief 
that individualized instruction is better for the students; and» 
therefore, individualized instruction is a must! 

Please remember that these guidelines are to be used in 
helping you, as principals and teachers, diagnose your progress 
toward individualized instruction. 



JW/db 
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TEAM PLANNING CHECKLIST 



V 

The key to the effectiveness of any teaching team is the quality of the 
planning sessions which underlie their teaching efforts. The following 
checklist may be useful in assesing a team planning session. An agenda, 
either formally prepared or outlined by the team leader, may be helpful 
in focusing the dialogue to the problems or considerations which the team 
must discuss. The following of the agenda and the allocation of appro- 
priate amounts of time for discussion of items are the responsibility of 
the team leader. 

Planning sessions will include a wide variety of topics. The following 



list is 


not i 


nclusive, but indicative of that range. 




Do your planning sessions include the following: 






no 








o 


o 


1. 


Discussions of grouping of students? 




o 


o 


2. 


Are groups flexible? 




o 


o 


3. 


How often are children shifted from one group to another? 


o 


o 


4, 


How are these moves determined? 




o 


o 


5. 


Discussion of organizational patterns which will be most 
effective for teaching the concepts desired? 








In any given week would an observer 


see the following: 


o 


o 


6. 


Large group instruction? 




o 


o 


7. 


Small group instruction? 




o 


o 


8. 


Independent student activities? 




o 


o 


9. 


Student seminar groups? 




o 


o 


10. 


Individual or group project work basy 
Instruction? i 


M on cidrrent 
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yes 

o 


no 

o 


11. 


Is evaluation an ongoing process? 


o 


o 


12. 


Do planning sessions include a critique of previovis team 
planned lessons, how it worked, how it could be improved '' 






13. 


Is any feedback from students concerning the lesson 
obtained? 


o 


o 




Is it obtained formally? 




o 




Is it obtained informally"' 


O 


o 




Is it obtained by teacher observation? 






14. 


Does the team evaluate the progress, or lack of progress, 
of individual students or groups of students? 




o 


15. 


Is each student assessed on a regular basis'' 


o 


o 


16. 


Are effective methods of working with children who are 
constantly disruptive, or those who seem to have special 
emotional or social problems, discussed by the team? 


o 


o 


17. 


Are both long range and "next week" type plans discussed? 


o 


o 


18. 


Are particular responsibilities assigned or assumed by 
the team members? 

Are plans made for: 


o 


o 


19. 


The strategy to be used to teach a lesson? 


o 


o 


20. 


Coordination for use of materials and equipment? 


o 


o 


21. 


Student follow-up activities? 



Do all members of the team come to the planning session 
ready to: 

O 22. Contribute ideas for furthering team success? 

23. Share with other team members^ both successes and 

failures with students, to assist in the professional growth 
of the team members to possibly find assistance in dealing 
Q \ with idiosyncrasies of individual students? 

ERIC 
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Share the work load? 

Are all records kept of the progress of individual studonts^ 
Where are they kept? 

Is this data readily liable to all team members^ 
How does the team deal with conflict management? 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS FOR TEAM TEACHING 

Xn answer to several requests from teachers, the following descrip- 
tion of organizational patterns for team teaching which are acceptable to 
Central Office Administration: 

UNIT APPROACH 

Salient Features: 

1. Organized around a general theme. 

A, Community helpers. 

B, Ecology (formerly conservation)* 

C, Political campaigns. 

2. All subject areas taught in reference to general theme. 

3. All teachers teach in each discipline. 

4. Resource person assigned responsibility for organization 
of materials in each of four major content areas. 

5. Team leader coordinates all activities. 

6. Content lines tend to become blurred. 

i 

Cautions: 



1. Check constantly that skill development is continued* 
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COOPERATIVE PLAN-TEACH APPROACH 



Salient Features: 



1. All teachers are involved in planning goals and 
strategies in each discipline. 

2. All teachers teach in each discipline. 



3. Students move readily from group to group as many 
levels are taught simultaneously. 

4. One teacher may take responsibility in one content 
area for location and acquisition of appropriate films, 
local resource people, etc. 

5. The team leader coordinates all activities. 



Cautions: 



1* Planning in all content areas may prove arduous. 



DEPARTMENTALIZED APPROACH 



Salient Freature: 



1. Provides students with teachers who are working 
in an area of strength or interest. 

2. More instructional resources can be concentrated 
in one instructional space, (formerly claasroorn) 

3« Each teacher both plans and executes the instructional 
program in a content area\ 

4. Team leader coordinates all activities. 



Cautions: 



1. The possibility of the ''schedule" becoming dominant 
exists* 



2. Content area lines may be too rigidly drawn^ 
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UNIT APPROACH 



In this organizational plan, all instruction is, for a given period 
of time, organized around one central theme. For example, if a 
theme "Your Home Town'* were selected, the community of Loves 
Park or North Park would be given close attention. Math could deal 
with distances between home and school, etc. The social studies 
classes could study the history of the community. In spelling, words 
which are oriented to the community, each child might learn to spell 
the name of the street on which his home and school are located. 
Science clashes could investigate the use of science processes which 
are used in community businesses. In this organizational pattern, 
all teachers would be involved in leaching students in each of the 
various disciplines. Grouping of students would be heterogenous, 
with the possible exception of the non-contiguous homogenous pattern 
established for the reading program. In this organizational plan the 
lines between content areas of necessity become quite blurred in this 
instructional pattern. The only caution appropriate is that teams 
constantly check to make sure that basic skill development is not 
ignored or forgotten. 



In the unit approach to team teaching, each team member takes 
responsibility for the organization and coordination of the activities 
in a general content area* Thus> one teacher would organize the 
material available concerning the community, another prepare the 
math dittos, games, etc* , still another correlate the science activities 
in terms of the community. Thus, while there is a social studies 
coordinator or resource person on the team, each team member will 
be involved in teaching social studies to students. 
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DEPARTMENTALIZED APPROA CH 



A departmentalized approach is another organizational pattern 
which can be effective organizing teams in the elementary school, 
particularly in the upper grades. In this organizational pattern, one 
teacher is responsible for the organization and teaching of the mat- 
erial in a specific content area. Thus, we have a math teacher, a 
science teacher, a social studies teacher, and a language arts teacher, 
the typical four team. This organizational pattern has the advantage 
of allowing more instructional and resource materials to be concen- 
trated in one instructional space. It carries with it the possibility 
that the "schedule" can come to dominate instruction and that content 
lines can become too rigid* 

The key to the success of this approach is effective team planning. 
The planning sessions should bring about coordination of subject. Each 
team member should be cognizant at all times to what is going on in 
each of the academic areas. This type of organization utilizes the 
strengths and training of teachers in content areas. 



COOPERATIVE PLAN-TEACH APPROACH 



A third organizational pattern is one which we have dubbed a co- 
operative plan-teach organizational pattern. This method of teaming 
involves all teachers in the planning of educational goals and strategies 
for teaching in all of the content areas. Each teacher will teach in each 
content area. It is suggetted that all of the math classes be scheduled 
at the same time, so that within the heterogeneous groups as children 
make progress, they can move into another group which may be working 
at a higher level; or, if necessary, the child is falling behind he might 
possibly move to a group who is working at a lower level of achievement. 
In this organizational pattern the teim leader plays a very important rcle. 
Since all teachers will be planning in all areas, there is the greater pos- 
sibility of differences in opinion concerning the content which should be 
taught or the method by which it should be taught. In this pattern case 
the team leader and the principal will have to be involved to resolve dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how material should be approached. This 
organizational pattern has the distinct advantage that all teachers are of 
necessity, completely aware of exactly each teacher is doing in each 
content area, thus facilitating regrouping of students to the instructional 
area where they can receive the instruction which is appropriate to their 
individual needs. Efforts should be made so that each teacher meets with 
all the children assigned to the team. 



TEAM TEACHING CHECKLIST 



The following Hat of quedtione may help you to analyze your team 
teaching efforts, All questions will not apply in some situations due to 
the organizational pattern established by the team* 



CD CD K Is the team organizational pattern either described in 

writing or by a combination of writing and diagrams'^ 

In the course of a typical week would an observer see 
^' ^students working in the following situations: 

CD CD 2, Large group instruction? 

CD CD "Small group instruction? (With teacher) 

CD CD Small group activity? (Without direct teacher instruction, ) 

CD CD 5. Independent activities? (Either student selected or teacher 

prescribed* ) 

CD CD Do students meet with each team member each day? 

CD CD ^' precise reinforcement activities scheduled for students 

following the teaching of a concept? 

CD CD ^' ^.^y sitt^^Pt made to match the personalities of students 

and teachers? 

CD * CD 9, Are students evaluated on the basis of information from all 

team members? 

CD CD 10. Are all team members aware of the instructional goals of 

the other team members'^ 

la there evidence of correlation between the following: 
O CD ij^ Msith and Science? 

CD CD Language Arts and Social Studies? 
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O 13. Art and Social Studies'? 

Q 14. Music and Social Studies? 

15. Spelling and all other disciplines? 

Does the team execute the plans made in team planning 
session? 

CD 17. Is there evidence that children are viewed by team mem- 
bers as "ours" rather than "yours" and "mine"? 

O 18, Are groups flexible? 

(2D 19. Are placements of students in groups reviewed weekly? 

20, Do team members receive feedback concerning their 
professional performance from other team members'^ 

Q 21. Do they ask for it? 

22, Do team members share the work load willingly? 

23. Does the team evaluate its ovm effectiveness? 

« 

^ 24. How are personality conflicts resolved? 



26. 



How are conflicts in educational policy or practice 
resolved? 
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CLASSROOM IKDIVIDUALIZATION CHECKLIST 

I 

Is the physical arrangement conducive to Individualizing? 
A. Desk arrangen^nt 

yes no !• Small groups 

. yes no 2. Circle 

yes no 3. Traditional 

4. Other 



B. Are Learning Stations in use? 

All of the time 

Most of the time 

Half of the tim 

Hardly ever 

Not ever 

C* If Learning Stations are used, please check yes or no. 



yes no 1. Require few written directions 

yes no 2. Are manipulative and concrete 

yes no 3. Are self-correcting or require no specific 

answer or response 

yes no 4. Motivate the child to explore, investigate 

and manipulate 

yes no 5. Are curriculum related 

yes no 6. Are easy for children to obtain, use, and 

put away 

yes no 7. Enrichment activities are Included 

yes no 8. Remedial activities are included 

yes no 9. Both activities are included 



V 



tl. Instruction of Students 

A. How much instructional time is spent in the following groupings? 

Much of 

All of the time Sotne of Hardly 
the time .(over 50%). the time ever 



1. Small groups (3 - 9) 

2. One-to-One 

3. Paired learning 

6, Large group (over 10) 

5. Self-instruction 

6. Other 



None of 
the time 



B. Is your Para-Professional utilized In the following areas? 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



no 1. Oral discussion 

no 2. Supervision of seatwork 

no 3. Educational games 

no 4, Tutorial situations 

no 5. Activities and attitude which would help build a 
child *s self-concept 



Materials for Instruction 

A. How much of your students' work is done in the following materials? 

Much of 

All of the time Some of Hardly 
the time (over 50%) the time ever 



1. Learning station 

2. Teacher-made materials 

3. Programmed materials 

4. Audio/Visual materials 

5. Text book 

O 6 Supplementary materials 

EHJC 

?• Other 



None of 
the time. 
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IV, Learning Activities of Students 

A. How much of your students* time is spent in the following areas? 

Most of 

All of the time Some of Hardly None 
the time (over 50%) the time ever the ti 

1. Independent study 

2. Learning station 

3. Learning center 

4. Working with Para- 
Professionals 

5. Teacher-directed acti- 
vities 



6. Other 



V. Evaluation of Students 

A. How often do you use these types of recordkeeping? 



Most of 

All of the time Some of Hardly None 
the time (over 50%) the time ^^^^^ ^ 

1. Letter grades 

2. Comments 



3. Numerical 

4. Other 



Pj. Do you employ these methods of evaluation? 

yes no 1. Teachers-pupil conferences 

yes no 2. Self-evaluation 

yes no 3. Student 5:elf --check 

4. Other 
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I. Psychological Environment 
A. yes 



no Do you feel that you accept students^ ideas both 
verbally and non-verbally? 



B. How often do you practice the following? 



Much of Some of 
the time the tltne 



1. Verbal criticism of students 

2» Non-verbal criticism of 
students 

3. Use of praise and/or encour- 
agement 



Hardly 
ever 



Assess the amount of time of teacher talk and student talkt 

All teacher talkj no student talk 

90% teacher talk, 10% student talk 

75% teacher talk, 25% student talk 

50% teacher talk, 50% student talk 

25% teacher talk, 75% student talk 



Not nt 
all 
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INDIVIDUALIZED CLASSROOM GUIDE 
(These are not listed in order of priority.) 

I. PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSROOM 

A. DESKS 

1. Small groups — Desks arranged in clusters of two to five, 

2. Circle — Desks arranged in a circle, 

3. Traditional — Five rows, six in a row. (Possible, but arrange- 
ments one and two more readily lend themselves to individuali- 
zation.) 

4. Other 

B. LEARNING STATIONS (Synonymous terms— Interest Centers, Activity 
Centers, Learning Labs)* A classroom may have as many Learning 
Stations as space will allow. Materials and activities should: 

1. Require few written directions. 

2. Be manipulative and concrete. 

3. Be self-^correcting or require no specific answer or response. 
A. Motivate the child to explore, investigate, and manipulate. 

5. Be curriculum related. 

6. Be easy for children to obtain, use, and put away. 

A Learning Station is an interesting, worthwhile alternative to 
the repetitious seatwork that Is so often given to students to keep 
them occupied while the teacher is meeting with other groups. 

C. SUPPLY CENTER — Paper, pencils, glue, crayons, etc. 

II. INSTRUCTION OF STUDENTS 

A. SMALL GROUPS^-Mlnimum of 30% of time (three to nine students). . 

B. ONE-TO-ONE—One teacher to one pupil. 
' C. PAIRED LEARNING 

1. One pupil of higher ability sharing a learning experience with 
another pupil. 

2. Two pupils of similar ability sharing a learning experience. 
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D. LARGE-GROUP 1NSTRUCTI0N--Ten or more pupils. 

1. Showing a movie. 

2. Organizing activities of the day. 

3. Presenting a general idea of concept being taught. 

E. INVOLVEMENT OF PARAPROFESSIONAL~Ef f ective follow-up of teacher instruc- 
tion. 

!♦ Oral discussion. 

2. Supervision of seatwork. 

3. Educational games. 

4. Tutorial situations. 

F. SELF-INSTRUCTION--Chlld is allowed to discover on his own under the 
guidance of a teacher. 



III. MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION 

A. LEARNING STATION— (See definition above.) 

B. TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS 

C. PROGRAMMED MATERIALS--Deslgned to allow the student to proceed at 
his own rate through material that very gradually becomes more diffi- 
culty Because of tills gradual progression and certain techniques 

of hinting and prompting^ the child is almost always right and 
receives immediate reinforcement of his correct responsR. (Usually 
a purchased product.) 

D. AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS--Mechanlcal teaching aids to enhance auditory 
and visual discrimination. 

E. TEXT BOOK 

F. SUPPLE^tEN•^ARY MATERIALS— Addlt lonal materials which enhance indivi- 
dualization. 



IV. LEARNING ACTIVITTEF OF STUDENTS 

A. INDEPENDENT STUDY--A1 lowing the child to probe within a topical frame- 
work or Into an area of his own choosing with guidance. 

A child being exposed to Independent study for the first time will 
require stop--by-st op guidance from the teacher. It might be well 
to suggest the topic and make sure the child has an understanding 
of what he Is trying to do, what material will be needed, and where 
to find the materials. 
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As the child develops research skills In the activities described 
on the preceding page, he can later be allowed more freedom in 
the areas In which he wishes to study ♦ 

B. ' LEARNING STATION 

C. LEARNING CENTER 

D. WORKING WITH PARAPROFESSIONALS 

E. TEACHER-DIRECTED ACTIVITIES 

EVALUATION OF STUDENTS 
A, TYPE OF RECORDKEEPING 
1. Teacher Evaluation 



a* Numerical 

b. Letter grades 

c. Comments 

d. Recordkeeping techniques for individualized instruction 

e. Other ^ 



B. TEACHER-PUPIL CONFERENCES 

C. SELF-EVALUATION 

D. STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE CLASSROOM— Atmosphere , attitude of 
teacher » facial expressions, tone of voice, etc. 

A. AMOUNT OF TEACHER TALK 

B. AMOUNT OF STUDENT TALK 

C* ACCEPTANCE OF STUDENTS' IDEAS VERBALLY AND NON-VERBALLY 

D. VERBAL CRITICISM OF STUDENTS 

E. NON-VERBAL CRITICISM OF STUDENTS 

F. USE OF PRAISE AND/OR ENCOURAGEMENT 




G. OTHER OBSERVATIONS 
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Teacher:_ 
SchoolT 
Date:_ 
E^valuator : 



Grade 



EVALUATION CRITERIA FOR READING CLASSES 



mtztng for R eading 

Does tlie t:eacher have children grouped? 



Comments 



Yes 



No 



What kinds of groups does she have? 

a* Achievement levels based on test results a. 

b. Interest groups b. 

c. -x Special skills groups c. 



Are groups static or flexible? Hov often are they 
changed? For what reasons? 



Do children engage in independent activities? 



a. 


Stations 


a. 


b; 


Drawing 


b. 


c. 


Dramatizing 


c. 


d. 


Seat work 


d. 


e. 


Games 


e« 


{. 


Story writing 


f . 




Use of Audio-Visual materials, manipulative 
materials. 





Is free reading time provided? How much/often? 



Are materials > assignments, and content adjusted to 
individual needs as they become apparent thru ob- 
servation, diagnosis, and conferences? 



Is there a variety of activities provided during a 





ven period to sustain interest? 




a. 


Ass i gned read log 


a. 


b. 


Small grovip discussion 


b. 


c. 


Indlvlciual projects 


c. 


d. 


Skills soatwork 


d. 


e. 


Free reading 


e . 


{ . 


Related games or puzzles 


f . 


8- 


Skill 1 essons etc. 


g- 



■'ve l opmentiFiJ _Hjead i iig^ [>essuns 

Does the teacher provide background and build readi- 
ness for reading? 
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2. is new vocabulary introducrd and discussed before, 
during, ^ndjor after readlnp? 


Yes 


No 




3* Are most students able to complete assigned reading 
In the time allowed? 






. 1. r . _, , 1 J . J , .J.J L u 
, ^ 


4. In a discussion, does the teacher ask a variety of 
kinds and levels of questions? 

a. Factual recall a. 
b* Interpretation questions b. 

c. Evaluation questions c. 

d. Divergent (no right or wrong answers) questions d. 

e. Opinion questions e. 




























5. Is oral reading done for specific purposes or is it 
"round robin"? Purposes may be: 

a. Prove a point a. 
h. Justify an opinion b. 

c. Mimic a character's expression c. 

d. To entertain d. 
0. To relate a specific Incident e. 

f. To develop oral expression f, 

g. For teacher diagnosis g. 






^ ^ ^ 






























&• Are outside resources used in lessons? 

a. Pictures * a. 

b. Tape recordings b. 

c. Records c. 

d. Other books or stories d. 

e. Films trips e. 
Objects related to the selection f. 
































7. Are appropriate tollow-up, review^ or skill act- 
ivities discussed and/or assigned? Follow up: 
a. l)eeper study of a topic or tficmo a. 
h. Related themes or topics b. 

c. (."ompletlon of a related project c. 

d. ^ Use of knowledge in a reJatod sub ject d. 

e. Doing a report or summary 

f. Completing individual records f. 
Review: 

Skills Activities: 

































Record Keeping 

!• Does tJie teacher record student Interests? How? 






1 
1 


2. Aro records kept on Individual skill development? How? 






) 



Arc records kept on materials used in groups and by 
individuals? How? 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


Do students keep their own records of activities? How? [ 

i 








Are records of conferences or observations kept for j 
each student? How? ! 








er ials 
Is a basal series used? 








Are texts used for skill development or only as a 
sovirce of stories? 








Are other texts besides a single basal used for en- 
ri clement? 

% 








" f - ' 

Are teacher-made naterials In use? If so/ what teacher- 
made materials are there? 




1 




Is there an adequate collection of library or trade 
books? (At least lOQ books per room) 








List comtnercial materials such as games and puzzles 
available in the classroom. 








List Amiio-Vii^il natcrlal ' and equipment arc used In 
instruct ion?/ 


1 
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8. What student-made materials are utilized in instruction^ 
al or recreational reading? List 



Comments 



Yes 



No 



Skill Development P rogram 

1. Is a scope and sequence curriculum utilized where skills 
are listed by level and in a given order? 



2. Are diagnostic testing and teacher observation used as 
a basis for instruction? How? 



3. Is there balance to the reading curriculum? In other 

words J does the teacher incorporate several of the 
items listed below in her daily program?. 

a. Word Recognition a, 

b. Comprehension b,. 

c. Study Skills c/ 

d. Rate cl, 

e. Appreciation e. 

f. Vocabulary f. 



Is a variety of approach provided as needed? 

a. Language experience a< 

b. Basal b. 

c. Individually prescribed c. 

d. Independent study d. 

e. Programed materials etc, e. 

f. Other f. 
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TERMINOLOGY LIST 



Basal series - A set of books which are components used In developing skills 
in an orderly, sequential, and heirarchical arrangement usually consisting 
of pre-pvimer levels through intermediate levels, often with accompanying 
workbooks and related materials. 

Comprehension - Understanding material read. Comprehension may be literal, 
Interpretive, or critical. 

Free reading - Unassigned reading done for recreation by the student. 

Group -"Several children brought together or classified for instruction on the 
basis of skills to be developed, Interests, overall achievement level, etc. 

Individually prescribed - Assigning reading materials and activities on basis 
of individual needs. 

Language-experience - Method of teaching reading in which children dictate 

stories or sentences and teacher writes them for later reading. The child's 
own vocabulary is used. Based on theory that what one thinks about he can 
say, what he says can be written and what Is written can be read. 

Mimic - Reproduce actions, voice inflections or intonations » or gestures of 
someone else. 

- Rate - Speed of reading in relation to purpose and difficulty of material. 

Readiness for reading - Applies here to procedures of building an interest 
in or purpose for reading a selection before reading it. 

Recall Remembering. 

Scope and sequence - Organization, arrangement, ov" listing of skills from 
simple to complex within various skill categories. 

Stations - Places within a classroom where materials for a specific activity 
are organized, housed, and displayed* Some kinds of stations are creative 
writing station, game station, A-V corner, etc. 

Study skills - Common and specialized skills for studying academic materials. 
Location, selection and evaluation, organization, recall, directions, and 
rate are classes of study skills. 

Word recognition - Using phonics, word structure, context clues, word con- 
figuration or sight vocabulary to read words. 

Voctiuulary - Understanding literal, special, and figurative meanings of words 
in specific contexts. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



THE PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT PROPOSALS (PIP) 

A Case Study from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



[Case Study drafted by Cleo Shakespea 
Assisted by Bonnie B. Ramirez and 
R, Bruce Shaw.] 
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PREFACE 

This case study is addressed to anyone who wishes to understand the 
process of planned change in an educational setting. ( gratefully acknowl- 
edge the assistance and cooperation given by the Milwaukee public school 
system. Special gratitude is expressed to Dr. Richard P. Gousha, Superinten 
dent, and Mr. Carl Thom» Administrative Coordinator of Categorically-Aided 
Programs. Without their support this study would not have been possible. 



1 . THE INNOVATION S'^ 

A. OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT PROPOSALS 

Program Improvement Proposals (PIP) was instituted on a pilot basis 
in the Milwaukee publ i c school s in 1969. PIP offers both a sturcture and 
a process whereby experimentation can occur at any level of the school 
system. New ideas incorporating new practices, technology, and/or materials 
can oe translated into action plans and tried out to ascertain their effec- 
tiveness in meeting identified needs. 

An important aspect of this innovation is that the basis for program 
planning centers on the learning needs of the students , with goals, objectives, 
design, and evaluation procedures being derived from those needs. In addition 
to the focus on student needs, another central component of PIP is the in- 
volvement and utilization of resources both within and outside the school 
system. Wherever feasible, students, parents, and other concerned citizens 
join school personnel to plan together ways for improving the quality of 
learning. This process of collaborative participation may be said to yield 
two "products": (I) a heightened awareness of real student learning needs; 
and (2) approaches which demonstrate either a significant or insignificant 
impact upon meeting those needs, 

A Central Office committee, chaired by the Administrative Coordinator 
for Categorically-Aided Programs, is responsible for reviewing proposals and 
establishing priorities before making recommendations to the Superintendent. 
The Super intendent» in turn, reviews the proposals before passing them on to 
the Board of School Directors, who make the funding decisions. An annual 
appropriation from local funds by the Board supports PIP projects. The 

period for which a PIP project may be funded ranges from one to four years. 

''"Information for this section was obtained from personal Interviews, and from 
^'-itten materials prepared by the system. Appendix A contains a list of the 
•J(^"sitions of the people interviewed. 
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8. RATIONALE 

Spav>^ned by the Superintendent's recognition that the curriculum should 
not become stagnant if it is to prepare students for a world of ropidly 
changing technolog i es > and a belief in the value of a *'broken-f ront*' approach 
to system change, PIP was launched in 1969. Specifically, PIP has been 
developed as a tool to: {1} assess present curricula with respect to specific 
learning needs; (2) discard outmoded programs; (3) introduce new knowledge 
and technology; and (k) identify alternative opportunities for student learning 
and development. According to resource persons within the school system, PIP 
is intended to promote decentralization by providing the means and struc- 
ture for school personnel to collaborate with grassroots representatives in 
the search for and selection of new ways to enhance student learning. The 
ultimate aim of PIP is to provide the best possible educational opportunities 
and eKperiences for all children in the Milwaukee public school system, 
C. PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

The participants in the Program Improvement Proposals consist of the 
teachers, parents^ and principals in the neighborhood schools which have 
submitted proposals and received funds for innovative activities. At the 
Central Office level, participants represent the Superintendent's office 
as well as various. departments within the divisions of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, Administrative and Pupil Personnel Services, Planning and Long-Range 
Development, and Personnel. In essence, every member of the school system 
staff interested in improving education through new programs is eligible to 
participate in PIP, as are parents and citizens. The users and recipients 
of PIP are the personnel and students in schools which receive funds ftir 
experimentation with new materials, equipment, and/or teaching methods. 
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The criteria used by the PIP Central Office committee to develop a 
prioritized list of recommended proposals for funding include the following 
syste^Jde program thrusts as identified by the Administration: 

1. Extend work experience programs. 

2. Explore various teach i ng- 1 ea rni ng designs to Improve 
student achievement. 

3' Accommodate students with special needs in regular 
classroom situations insofar as possible. 

Explore year-round school. 

5* ^Extend parent > community, student, and business sector 
participation in school undertakings. 

6. Support experimental activities and projects to determine 
ways of improving educational experiences for students. 

7. Study ways of improving services to students, e.g., 
guidance and counseling, psychological services, etc.^ 

8. Combine reading resources in ways that will improve the 
reading achievement of students. 

The PIP committee also ascertained whether the procedures prescribed 
for developing and submitting proposals had been followed, e.g., had the 
potential program imptementers and parents been involved in the planning 
process? Another key factor in ranking proposals was determined by the 
relationship between student needs and the proposed learning outcomes. 
Consistency had to be present with respect to program objectives, staffing 
needs, equipment, materials, and budget. These aspects of the proposals 
were reviewed by the relevant departments in the Central Office. 

Although choices v/ere made successively by a number of Central Office 
departments in terms of specific aspects within proposals, the PtP committee 
had primary responsibility for deciding upon and rank ordering the proposals 
for the Superintendent, The Superintendent then made his decisions about 
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the ranked proposals and presented them to the Board. in effect, the ulti- 
mate decision-maker for PIP is the Milwaukee Board of School Directors. 

The consequences of the proposals were determined yearly through 
evaluations conducted by the school system's Department of Educational \ 
Research and Program Assessment. The objectives, as stated in the proposals, 
were used as the basis for measureirents . Generally, evaluations have shown 
that students have experienced learning gains particularly, yet not exclu- 
sively. In md?-.hemat i cs , reading, and language development, as well as in 
technical skill areas. These changes v/ere felt to have been Influenced by 
improvements in teaching methods, competencies, services^ and skills that 
resulted from in-service workshops and more effective course planning. Im* 
provements in behavl or j.,Jnte res t in school, and improved attendance on the 
part of students have been demonstrated as a result of an increase in counsel- 
ing, social services, and recreational programs. 

In summary, Program Improvement Proposals was launched jto keep student 
learning relevant to a rapidly changing environment and to discover alterna- 
tive learning vehicles to maximize student development. To f aci 1 I tate these 
goals, the program improvement design created a new structure and process 
which served as a "broken-front" approach to change throughout the school 
system In that program planning could be initiated at the neighborhood school 
level . 

1 I . DEMOGRAP HIC INFORMATION ABOUT MILWAUKEE -'' 

Milwaukee, ranked as the Hth largest city and the 19th largest metropoli- 
tan area in the nation, has a population of 1.5 million. The city of Milwaukee 
covers almost 96 square miles; the county, 237 square miles; and the metropoli- 
tan area, nearly 1,500 square miles. 

•'Information for this section was obtained from brochures prepared by the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, the Milwaukee Tourist Department, and the Milwaul 
public school system. 
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More than 23,000 metropolitan Milwaukee businesses provide employment 
opportunities for over 600,000 individuals in service, retail, manufac- 
turing, wholesale, and construction firms. The county ranks sixth in 
industrial production. Although Milwaukee produces more beer than any other 
ci ty , ^mai^ufactured machinery is the area's largest industry. Milwaukee is 
a world leader in the production of gasoline, Diesel engines, and electrical 
apparatus; it is also a leader in the field of graphic arts. Additionally, 
Its harbor on Lake Michigan connects the city via the St. Lawrence Seaway 
with the rest of the world and promotes a'busy shipping industry. 

Recreation and sports are heartily supported, and Milwaukee is the 
home of professional football, baseball, basketball, and hockey teams. The 
city's 108 parkways and numerous lakes make camping, fishing, and boating 
favorite leisure time activities. Milwaukee is also a city with impressive 
arts facilities. Its symphony and repertory teacher and opera company have 
outstanding reputations. 

From its formal beginnings in 18^6 until the present, Milwaukee has been 
described as a city where people make the difference. Early settlers v;ere 
from Polish and German ancestry; since then Milwaukee has become a home for 
immigrants from all over the world, including native and Afro-Americans. 

Citizens in Milwaukee are actively concerned about and involved in 

education; it has been reported that more than a quarter of the city's 

population is attending or working in the educational system. In the school 

system there are 160 public schools, with the following breakdown; 

121 elementary schools 
19 junior high schools 

3 j un ior- sen ior high schools 
12 senior high schools 

1 orthopedic school 

2 schools for the trainable retarded 
2 language centers 
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The system employs S>630 teachers for the I23i^52 students. In addition, 
there are 9^ private schools^ including five vocational colleges and eleven 
Institutions of higher learning. Among the most well-known schools are 
the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, the Milwaukee School of Engineering, 
and the Milwaukee Technical College. 

III. THE INNOVATION PROCESS: HOW THE PROGRAM IMPROVEHENT PROPOSALS CAME TO 
6E ADOPTED^ ^ 

A. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

A perusal of records and news clippings from yesteryear coupled with a 
review of current writings all plainly show that the Milwaukee public schools 
have a longstanding history full of innovations and of keen citizen interest - 
in and support for public education. Interviews held with both ''old- t imers" 
and "newcomers" reinforce this fact. For example, in its 127 year history, 
a school bond referendum never has been defeated, nor have schools ever been 
forced to operate on split-day sessions or to employ non-cer t i f i ed personnel 
as teachers. Likewise, in curriculum modification, the Milwaukee system 
ranked among the leaders until the late I950's wf^en the relatively stable 
and homogeneous student population began changing rapidly. 

In keeping with this demonstrated pattern of community support, the 
decision made in 1963 by the Board of School Directors to study the attitudes, 
opinions, and problems perceived by teachers in the central city schools was 
readily accepted. The central city was selected because it had the highest 
degree of i ntra-mobi 1 i ty and was the area where the influx of ethnic minori- 
ties hod settled. Seven members of the Board were selected to serve on a 

'^'Information for this section was obtained through interviews with members 

of the Milwaukee Board of School Directors, the Superintendent and other Centra 

Office personnel, and from a reviev; of materials written for and by the system. 
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special Committee on Equality of Educational Opportunity. To provide an 

understanding of the school system^s position^ excerpts from the Committee's 

final report are offered. 

^'intelligent people with a passion for justice are aware 
of many special problems In educating children of culturally 
deprived or disadvantaged families living in Milwaukee's 
central cl ty area. . 

"An understanding of the needs of these boys and girls, as well 
as an understanding of the men and women who teach them, is 
vital In the important role of teacher communication with the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors...^' 

"...know the reality of the educational situation In central 
city schools by communicating with the teachers in these 
schools..." 

Based on the conviction that communication with teachers was an important 
component of the Board's long-established duty of evaluating the effects of 
Its policies and gaining insights for new policies^ an anonymous questionnaire 
was distributed in late December, 1963 to 1052 teachers in central city schools 
By January 2^, 196^, 582 (56%) of the teachers had responded to the survey, 
and independent researchers^ were commissioned to prepare a report based on 
those responses. 

During this same time period (1963"I965), external events were occurring 
that affected the Milwaukee school system* Prior to the release of the 
special committee*s report, the school system was openly attacked on the 
basis of the number of failures in its educational system. The problem that 
confronted the system was one of developing and Implementing programs which 
would provide educational success for children who had primarily experienced 
educational failure* Based on the special committee's report of November, 
1965, the Milwaukee Board of School Directors passed a Declaration of Public 
Policy in support of massive compensatory education at the neighborhood 
^ hool level • 
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Also during this time, Congress passed two major education acts: the 
Economic Opportunity Act of and the Elementory and Secondary Education 

Act of 1965- The climate seemed ripe for major changes in both techniques 
and approaches practiced since the 1950*s, and hopes were high as federal 
funds were released to develop new curricula and services. In the period 
between 1965"1967> over 80 different projects directed toward meeting the 
special needs of students were in operation in the Mi1waul<ee public schools. 
A significant proportion of these projects were aimed at secondary schools and 
were supported locally. I ifo rtunately , the high hopes for great outcomes 
were dashed by the federally required year-end evaluations which consistently 
showed^that *^no significant impact** had resulted from the projects. 

PerTiaps under similar circumstances other systems might have concluded 
that a reversal of the failure syndrome was impossible. However, the posi- 
tion of the Milwaukee school personnel was to question whether efforts were 
being focused on the right problems. They believed that clear clues about 
unlocking the learning procf*<^*ies ^imong disadvantaged children could surface 
only after systemwide problems had been pinpointed. This self-inquiry led 
the Board of Directors in early 1966 to appoint a ruizen's Advisory Committee 
to survey school needs. The committee retained the services of the Academy 
for Educational Development of New York, which in turn appointed a panel of 
six nat I onal 1 y~ renowned experts to conduct the study. At about the same 
time in I966, the Superintendent announced his intention to resign. !t was 
hoped that the information provided to decision-makers about system needs 
and requirements would prove useful in determining the essential qualifications 
for a new superintendent. 

In the course of this sweeping study, policies, finances, future build- 
ings, pupil/staff profiles, and linkages between city educational systems, 
the communfty, and units of government were all scrutinized. Briefly stated, 
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the Academy report of August, 1967i indicated that the school system was 
generally not serving student needs well, regardless of the students^ socio- 
-economic, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds. The recommendations set forth In 
the final document called upon the educational community to reded'icate its 
shared concern and to concentrate on a future-focused orientation. New 
emphases were placed upon learning how to learn, making and maintaining re- 
warding human ties, and making successive choices. Thp<ie recommendations 
were presented by the Academy to its employer, the Citizen's Advisory Committee 
to the Board of School Directors, in the form of a report entitled^ ^'Quality 
Education in Milwaukee's Future^' (August, 1967)- The Citizen^s Committee shared 
the Academy findings at the September, I967 school board meeting, and in late 
1967, the Board appointed a special Academy Study Committee charged with the 
task of examining the feasibility of implementing the proposed recommendations. 

At the beginning of the 1967^1968 academic year, the former Delaware 
State Superintendent assumed his new tasks as superintendent of the Milwaukee 
school systefii. Gathering information on the s tate-of-school affairs from 
reports and staff, and drawing upon his own knowledge and experience, he 
identified 25 key areas that needed attention. These areas formed the nucleus 
in planning the development of a systemv/ide organizational plan which would 
be designed to enhance education for all students. 

The plan for progressive change that emerged consisted of three phases, 
each dealing with specific divisions and tasks. Phase One included organizing 
divisior»3 and tasks for planning, long-range development, and personnel; 
Phase Two, wt th di v i s i ons and tasks for educational and recreational programs; 
and Phase Three, with divisions and tasks for communication and relationship 
building.^** 

''fThe three phases of the systemwide change plan are discussed In Appendix B. 
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ft was within this context of a blueprint for massive systemwide organ- 
izational change that the concept of Program Improvement Proposals (PIP) 
was formulated. 

B. THE PROCESS OF PtP DEVELOPMENT 

I . Idea Development (1968-1969) 

Immediately following the passage of the organizational change plan 
by the Board of Directors in Hay of 1968, the Superintendent introduced 
hfs idea of PtP to the Superintendent's Council, composed of top managers 
In the school system* The idea was enthusiastically endorsed, mainly 
because it held the potential for implementing exper i ent la 1 ly the system- 
wide change plan. 

During the Council meetings to plan PIP, discussions centered on 
how to translate the idea into a program that would be workable in 
a complex school system. Out of these deliberations emerged an image 
of individual classrooms and schools in which a variety of new equipment, 
materials, methods, and activities would be tried out under the leader- 
ship of teachers with new competencies. The council felt that in 
order to formulate innovative ideas, freedom from the constraints of 
traditional and fiscal resources was necessary. Thus, the Superintendent 
made it clear that all ideas were to be heard and that idea-bearers were 
to be encouraged to convert their ideas into proposals. In other words, 
thwarting ideas and passing premature judgment on them were considered 
intolerable. Similarly^ budget restraints were not to be imposed in 
the development of new ideas. 

With full support from the Council, the Superintendent presented 
the idea of PIP to the Milwaukee Board of School Directors at the 
August, 1968 meeting. The Board voiced their approval of the idea 
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and agreed to consider ways in which to provide money to support new 
ideas. Two months later, i n recogn 1 1 ton of its endorsement of PiP, 
the Board earmarked a small amount of money from the school budget 
for the following year. 
2. Planning P eriod 

Rather than immediately catapulating PIP on. a systemwide basis, ^ 
the Superintendent's Council decided to conduct a trial run both to 
acquaint staff with the concept of PIP, r-^nd to try out and revise various 
procedures. A planning group of sixteen Central Office staff members 
(the Ad Hoc Committee) was formed to assist the Administrative Coordina- 
tor of Categorically-Aided Programs in his responsibility for moving a 
proposal fror an idea to a viable operation. 

One problem this committee recognized was the existing inequity 
between schools receiving federal funds for program innovations and 
schools which did not receive federal funds. Most of the new federal 
programs at that time were located in central city schools rather than 
in outer-city schools because of the former's eligibility for ESEA funds. 
In contrast, PIP placed considerable stress upon the importance of all 
student needs, irrespective of school location. 

The Ad Hoc Committee was instrumental in identifying a potential 
role for Central Office staff in program development. They assisted 
in interpreting PIP to school personnel and in encouraging the submission 
of proposals from a!) levels within the school system. Committee members 
stressed that every idea, regardless of how farfetched, was to be con- 
sidered so that creativity would not be short-circuited by premature 
evalualiun. Similarly, the need for participation of parents and 
interested citizens in developing proposals was supported by the Connmittee. 
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School system personnel were invited to submit proposals for the 
funding of innovative programs. Each proposal was studied by every , 
member of the Ad Hoc Committee. In the proc^^ss of studying the proposals 
comm 1 1 1 ee members frequently consul ted wi th Central Office specialists 
In areas such as costs and equipment. After all proposals had been 
thoroughly reviewed, the Ad Hoc Committee met to rank the proposals. 
Fully cognizant that Milwaukee school system students had generally 
slipped below national standards in reading and mathematics, the 
Committee accorded a clear preference for proposals in those areas. 

At the September, 1969 Board of School Directors meeting, the 
Superintendent presented the list of recommended Program Improvement 
Proposals; three of the projects were approved by the Board. A fourth 
project was approved at the October meeting. Noticr.s announcing the 
approved proposals were sent to the schools in late September and 
October. Personnel were advised of the possibility for grant renewal of 
the funded projects, and af the opportunity to revise and resubmit non^ 
approved proposal s» Moreover, new proposals were also encouraged. 
3. Pilot Year (1969'1970) : 

The PIP pilot year began in September of 1969 with programs funded 
in both elementary and secondary schools. The innovations were largely 
confined to cogni t i vely^rooted activities, such as a mathematical lab 
and two readfny Improvement programs. Student participants represented 
several socio-economic and cultural orientations as well as various level 
of academic achievement » 
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Consequences 

At the end of the pilot year (June, 1970), teachers, principals, 
and Central Office staff involved in the PIP projects were asked to 
assess student gains In learning and to provide reedbnc', on the PIP 
process. In general, teachers, principals, and parents were unanimous 
in their praise for PIP. Although objective measures were comparatively 
underdeveloped, there was evidence of improvements in mathematics and 
reading skills among students. However, there were several problems 
noted concerning the PIP process. Some teachers experienced difficulty 
tn writing proposals in the specified technical style as it represented 
a new skill for which they had not been trained. Also, an underestimation 
of the amount of time required for the entire cycle of proposal writing 
and review, plus the late arrival of new equipment and materials, re- 
sulted in delayed start-ups for many projects. 

These reports were sent to the Administrative Coordinator of 
Categorically-Aided Programs where they were carefully reviewed before 
being sent to the members of the PIP Ad Hoc Committee. Subsequently, 
that Committee met to discuss the results of the pilot year, utilizing 
both the reports submitted and their own experiences as committee members. 
In addition to recommending that a set of wr 1 1 ten gu idel I nes for PIP be 
prepared in light of misinterpretations that had resulted from verbal 
directions, the Committee concluded that on the basis of the pilot year 
evaluation reports, the PIP concept had adequately demonstrated Its 
utility to the Milwaukee school system. The Administrative Coordinator 
then submitted his report on the pilot year to the Superintendent* In 
reporting to the Board of School Directors, the Superintendent recommended 
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the expansion of PIP, and at the July, 1969 Board meeting, $1 ,371,781 
was appropr] ated from local funds for the cor^t i nua t i on and expansion 
of PIP to encompass the entire school system. 
^. Fi rst Year (1970^1970 

Program Improvement Proposals (PlP) was launched on a systemwide 
basis in September, 1970. Proposals were to be submitted from within 
the school system through supervisors to the Deputy Superintendent's 
office. For example, the process would begin with a teacher submitting 
a proposal to his principal for review and endorsement. The principal, 
who in effect became the proposal submitter, would forward the proposal 
to the Administrative Coordinator. After recording and acknowledging 
receipt of the proposal, the Administrative Coordinator's office would 
route the proposal for review to all of the Administrative Department 
Directors. This process usually took about thirty days. 

After the circulated proposals were returned to the Administrative 
Coordinator's office, the PIP Ad Hoc Committee met to prioritize the 
proposals.''" Their recommended list was then forwarded through the 
Deputy Superintendent to the Superintendent, who recorded his comments 
before presenting the list to the Board of School Directors for funding. 
All personnel, including the Administrative Co^rriinator and the M Hoc 
Committee, performed these program- rel ated tasks in addition to their 
regular functions within the school system. 

The Board agreed to fund ^47 projects of varying durationi ?! for 
one year, 23 for two--four years, and 3 projects as continuations from 

-Although the principles for proposal selection referred to in a previous 
section were used to develop priorities, criteria utilized remained somewhat 
implicit while PIP was undergoing systerrv/ide implementation. 
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the pilot year. There was also some variation in the funding authoriza- 
tion dates, with projects being funded in the fail, winter, and spring, 

Of the 21 one-year projects, 20 originated from nine elementary and 
ten secondary schools. The remaining project was developed by Central 
Office curriculum specialists. The major area of emphasis in the one- 
year projects was academic skill acquisition. Of the 23 two-four pro- 
jects, six were initiated by elementary scl'iocls, eight by secondary 
schools, and four by the Central Office nivision of Curriculum and 
Instruction. Projects involving three clusters and two divisions of 
schools were also funded. In addition to students from 3"17 years of 
age and teachers, paraprofe^^sionals and specialists in numerous resource 
areas participated in the first year PIP projects. 
Consequences 

Terminal evaluations of the 21 one-year projects and interim 

evaluations of the 23 two-four year projects were conducted by the 

Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment. Findings in 

terms of the percentage of stated objectives that had been met by the 
t 

projects are shown in Table 1. 

H 

TABLE I Percentage of Stated Objectives Met 

0-39^ ^0-50% 6 0-70^ 80> ^ Plus 

21 one-year 

projects-''- 6 7 2 k ^ 

23 two-four year 

projects-'- k j " 5 9 



"Two projects are not included as only one measure was available in one project 
and its outcome was uncertain, and objectives in one other project could not 
be measured. 



''-Two projects are not included as objectives in one project could not be measured^ 
.r>"»d one project failed to materialize. 



In addition, written evaluations about the ^7 projects funded 

in the 1970-1971 academic year contained the following statements: 

'^Onty stated project objectives were evaluated. 

Objectives were set by project personnels The 

Department of Educational Research and Program 

Assessment assisted in the specification of 

objectives in measurable terrris. 

The implementation of some projects was handi- 
capped by delayed receipt of supplies, material 
and equipment. 

Failure by several projects to meet established 
objectives nay have been caused by many factors 
including ineffective instructional processes, 
unrealistic performance expectations and in- 
appropriate evaluative measures. 

In future budgeting a genera! application/cost 
effect iveness approach, through standard! zed 
budgeting of costs unique to the proposal, will 
facilitate decisi on-mak i ng , part i cul ar ly a'^iong 
alternative programs or educational processes." 

As a result of experiences derived from the pilot year (I969-I97O) 
and the initial months of operation during the first year (1970-1971), 
structural changes were made in PIP not only to improve the process, 
but also to increase the quality of proposals submitted. A written 
set of guidelines was released from the Deputy Superintendent's office 
in February, 1971 < This document » ^'A Design for Program Development," 
explains the purpose of program innovation, the process for proposal 
development, review, and priority designation, and authorization 
processes.'- Roles, relat ionshi p-, , and linkages within various sub- 
systems, and project managerial and operational aspects of the total 
process are described and interpreted in the guidelines. Also included 



■See Appendix C for the complete document, 
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in the document are copies of the appropriate forms to be utilized, 
the Centra) Office processing time schedule, and a list of the system- 
wide program thrusts or goals as Identified by the Administration. 
However, the guidelines do not explain at what point funds are appro- 
priated in relation to proposal development. 

By making explicit the process of proposal development and review, 
the Ceiiiral Office staff hoped to increase the quality of the proposals 
submitted. The characteristics of a we P -conce i ved , well-written pro- 
posal, as identified in the guidelines, describe a proposal which details 
pupil/school needs; p rog ram goa 1 s , objectives, design, and evaluation 
related to those needs; and staff and/or community involvement in pro- 
posol development. 

Another consequence which grew out of the experiences of the first 
year relates to the PIP Ad Hoc Committee. With a PIP structure and 
process established and guidelines published, it was felt that the 
developmental tasks of the committee were finished and that a standing 
PIP Committee should be appointed to continue the procedures of inter- 
preting, screening and ranking, and monitoring the overall PIP process. 
Tliis recommendation was reinforced by the fact that more proposals were 
being submitted earlier, and that the level of quality had been raised 
to the desired level. In response to this recommendation, the Superin- 
tendent appointed a PIP Standing Committee to be chaired by the Adminis- 
trative Coordinator of Categorically-Aided Programs, with a membership 
of six Central Office representatives. 

A final consequence of the first year relates to the action taken 
by the Board of School Directors at the October, 197' meeting to earmark 
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$1,371,781 of the 1972 budget for PIP. By the close of the 1970-1971 
school year» \0\ proposals had been submitted for projected operations 
during the 1971-1972 school year. 
5. Second Year (1971^1972) 

As the second year began, there was evidence to suggest that the 
PIP guidelines were being used effectively by personnel within the 
school system. SystefT1^v^de program thrusts identified by the Administra- 
tion constituted one criterion for deciding on a proposal's priority 
by the PIP Committee. = Criteria used in internal reviews consisted of 
key questions to be answered by various Central Office departments 
concerning specific aspects of the proposals, e.g., a question for the 
Classified Personnel Department asked if the staff function was adequate- 
ly defined. The questions were used by the Program Service Area Team Leade 

in working with Central Office staff on proposal preparation. 
« 

As a result of the distribution throughout the system of specific 

. I 

directions about the PIP process and the development of explicit instruc- 
tions to direct the Central Office internal review process, there was ^ 
an increase in both the number and quality of submitted proposals. Thus, ^ 
PIP commfttee members experienced increasing difficulty in reaching 
consensus on proposal rankings, In addition, a limited budget al loca- 

! 

tion made it necessary for the PIP Confvnfttee to institute the practice 
of approving proposals with funding rank, approving proposals in 
principle when funds were exhausted, returning proposals to the submitter 
for modification, and rejecting proposals. Using this method, the 

I 
! 

committee prepared Its prioritized list for the second year of PIP. 

1 

! 

'^See page 113 of this report for a list of the eight program thrusts. 
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At the August, 1972 Milwaukee Board of Sclioo! Directors meeting » the 
Superintendent presented his recommended list of Program Improvement 
Proposals. In the discussion which ensued, parents and staff presented 
persuasive statements in support of various proposals. With local funds 
limited, the Board decided to continue 27 projects which had been funded 
in the previous year, renew the grants for 11 projects, and refer the 
recommended list of new proposals and those needing mod! fj cat ion to 
a Board committee for further deliberation. After the Board-appointed 
committee made fts report at the September meeting, the Board authorized 
the funding of 28 new projects and three projects requiring modifications.- 
Consequences 

At the end of the second year, the Department of Educational Research 
and Program Assessment again conducted the PIP evaluations. There was 
an elaboration of assessment procedures in that objectives were divided 
into process and project categories. Process objectives related to 
the extent and effectiveness of Implementation efforts (e.g., desired 
teacher behaviors); in contrast, product objectives referred to program 
outcomes (e.g., desired student behaviors). 

The evaluation of 1971^1972 Program Improvement Proposals shows 
that despite both increased staff assistance in proposal development 
and the utilization of more precise evaluation tools, limitations were 
encountered. The lack of rigorous designs in the proposals continued 
to affect both the goal progression and the desired learning outcomes of 
the implemented proposals, and resulted in the inability of decision- 
makers to obtain definitive answers to the question, "Is this project 
'•Appendix D contains examples of projects funded during the second year. 
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nx)re successful than another i nnovat ion or program trying to accomplish 
the same objectives?^' 

The process for PIP during the pilot and first two years of opera- 
tion (1969-1972) was chiefly an internal exercise with relatively minor 
contributions from resources outside the school system. As a conse- 
quence of the 1971-1972 program assessments, evaluators in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research and Program Assessment sensed a need- for 
and a receptivity toward the inclusion of outside expertise. The 
evaluators believed that an inside/outside team of educators might have 
a greater likelihood of building in more precise indicators which 
would mirror true outcomes in student learning. 

Included in other suggestions made by the evaluators was a refine- 
ment in the PIP process. Rather than beginning with an idea or plan, an 
assessment of needs ought to be the first consideration. In this way, 
discrepancies identified could give both purpose and direction to the 
formulation of objectives and to proposal construction. Another sugges- 
tion made, related to the need to conduct a search of relevant sources 
v/ithin and outside the system in order to avoid the repetition of 
failures. Along with this suggestion was the need to incorporate a 
literature review into the PIP process. 

Lastly^ the 1971^1972 evaluations offered the following set of 
recommendat ions : 

K Develop programs that concentrate instruction on a small 
number of pupils in a well-defined content area. 

2. Provide planning time necessary for the development of 
a riqorous project design. Provision should be made 
early for involvement of evaluation personnel. 

3» Provide in-service training on project designs and 
proposa 1 wr i t i ng . 
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^. Increase the lead time between program approval and the 

initiation of the project In order to assure timely receipt 
of supplies and modification of resources. 

A different type of consequence that resulted from the second 
year of PIP concerned including the Central Office Chief Negotiator 
in the proposal review process. This action was taken at the request 
of the Teacher's Union. 

The Deputy Superintendent and the Administrative Coordinator 
believe that the refinements in procedur^is and processes in the field 
and in the Central Office have fostered increased efficiency and effective- 
ness in the resulting project outcomes. However, they also recognize 
the existence of several lingering dilemmas: 

--Should a quota system be used in deciding which proposals 
to pr lor i t i ze? 

--Should only schools with particular needs be invited to 
submi t proposa 1 s? 

--Should Program Improvement Proposals be additive or 
substi tutive? 

--How can the innovative thrusts highlighted through PIP 
be i nst r tut ional 1 zed? 

--Hov/ can program experimentation continue to be fostered 
given the existing economic picture? 

--What should be the disposition of successful programs? 

IV. HELPING PRACTICE AND THEORY IN THE INNOVATION 
A. WHAT STRATEGY AND MODEL OF CHANGES? 

In the preceding sections, an overview of the innovation, Program Improve- 
ment Proposals, has been given, accompanied by a presentation of the historical 
antecedents and resultant consequences. In this section, the focus will be 
upon an analysis of the main forces in this planned organizational change, 
particularly in relation to three general strategies for effecting changes 
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In human systems. Afterward, an examination will be maue of the methods or 
models utilized in promoting the overall goals inherent fn the planning, 
direction, and management of the innovation. 

Since reference has been made to PIP as the embodiment of a systemwide 
planned change, perhaps the concept of planned change should be clarified. 
In this case study, "planned change'' refers to "a cohscious, deliberate and 
collaborative effort to improve the operation of a human system, whether it 
be a self-system, social system or cuitural system, through the utilization 
of scientific knowledge." (Lippitt, et al., 1958) Two other concepts that 
will be discussed also need to be defined; as used in this paper, strategy 
refers to the planning and directing of operations, while tactics refer to 
those activities which are designed to serve the strategy by achieving its 
d i rec t i ve. 

Strategies for effecting changes in human systems have been grouped 
into the general categories of: empirical-rational, normat i ve- re-educat I ve, 
and power-coercive (Chin and Bennis, 1969)- Under the empi r i ca I -ra t i onal 
strategy, men are presumed to be rational and will therefore be amendable to 
innovations and to their adoption once their efficacies have been demonstra- 
ted. The premise upon v^hich the normat i ve- re-educa t i ve strategy is based is 
that individuals are motivated by commitments to attitudes and value systems 
vjhich constitute socio-cul tural norms. Changes in attitudes, values, role 
relationships, practices, and actions occur, therefore, only as individuals 
develop commitments to new normative orientations. In the power-coercive 
strategy, there is compliance by those with lesser power to the plans, 
direction, and leadership of those with greater power. The base of power 
brought to bear may be legitimate or authorative. 
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As the Milwaukee pubUc school record covers more than a century, it 
IS necessary to set boundaries to this discussion. For this reason, only 
those activities which were an aftermath of the discovery that the Milwaukee 
central city environment was changing will be considered. This covers the 
period from the early )960's on. After reviewing the activitfes durfng this 
period, especially the 19^3 1 oca) lyconducted Attltudina) Survey and the 
1967 Comprehensive Survey conducted by the New York based Academy, this writer 
maintains that the Board of School Directors followed an empirical-rational 
strategy in effecting changes in the Milwaukee public school system. Problem- 
solving, legitimate power, and a variety of other tactics were engaged in 
to facilitate success In this strategy. 

In the 1963 survey, facts and information were desired which would pin- 
point central city teachers* feelings, attitudes, and perceived problems. One 
successful approach used by the Board committee was to send letters to central 
city teachers inviting their participation In the (now) joint responsibility 
of maximizing scholastic achievement for all children. The letters were on 
the personal stationery of the committee chairman (rather than on official 
school letterhead paper), and anonymity for respondents was assured through 
the use of uhblgned questionnaires. Although only 56% of those surveyed 
returned the questionnaires, neither sanction nor other punitive devices 
were directed toward the ^^9 who chose not to participate. In addition, a 
local group which was completely independent from the school syst 
missioned to perform the analyses. Perhaps these tactics did have the desired 
impact of minimizing perceptions of administrative pressure. 

However, it is possible that from the perspective of a teacher or even 
of a principal, the strategy and tactics used might have been construed as 
as power-coerc i ve move. It Is readily acknowledged that legitimate power by 
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virtue of the Board's responsibility was present. Nevertheless, in view of 
the system's past '^track record," its modus operandi > and demonstrated posi- 
tive values intrinsic to the innovation, these glimmers of doubt should 
dissipate. As a result of the 1963 survey which firmly established that a 
need for change did in fact exist, the Board passed an equality in education 
policy and action-oriented directives. For these reasons, it is maintained 
that the Milwaukee Board of School Directors adopted an empirical-rational 
strategy. 

Further examination cf the school system's activities confirms that this 
type of strategy is employed repeatedly. For example, after evaluations in 
the mid 1960's revealed that the ESEA funded investments were not ^'paying 
off,'* the Board appointed a Citizen's Advisory CofTtfnittee which approached 
the Academy for Educational Development, Inc. The Academy, a national educa- 
tional research organization external to the school system, was contracted 
to perform a study of school system needs and requirements and to prepare 
recommendations based on that study. Through its use of qualitative and 
quantitative instruments, this group also employed an empirical-rational 
slrdlegy* Host cf the tactics engaged in by Academy personnel may best be 
described as externally built relations, enlarged participation, and feed- 
back. The latter tactic Involved reporting information about the state of 
educational functioning, and included Academy recommendations. It is posited 
that the Academy was successful in fulfilling Its mission to the system be- 
cause it relied upon the legitimate power delegated to it by the Board, and 
because it drew upon the power emanating from its experience and knowledge 

about educational systems. 

This time, unlike similar occasions in the past, the Board relinquished 

the tasks attendant to recommendations and implications to one of its com- 
mittees. The committee challenged the newly- i nstal led Superintendent to 
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provide more learning a I ternat i ve'> and updated methods, contents, and materials. 
The Superintendent integrated staff suggestions with reality factors, such 
as the present system resources. Its capacities, and its needs. From this 
'u'\se the idea for PIP was kindled as part of a clear goal -d i rected organiza- 
tional plan. Thus, it seems that the Superintendent employed an empirical- 
rational strategy as evidenced in the organizational changes sequentially 
adopted and in the introduction of PIP with Its systemwide i ncl us i veness . 

A normat i ve- re-educat i ve strategy was also employed in that the Super- 
intendent's arrival was an interveiUion into the presently operating school 
system with its set of role relationships and value orientations. Of the Lwo 
strategies, characteristics of the latter seem to predominate. That Is, the 
Superintendent's leadership was perceived as being properly legitimate in 
activities such as the creation of divisional responsibilities. Moreover^ 
the following tactics employed in PIP were also characteristic of this 
strategy: (l) participation, involvement, and conr]{ni tment at all levels; 
(2) evaluations of PIP projects; (3) setting goals and measurable objectives; 
(4) generating rewards; (5) broadening social and educational awareness; 
(6) release of information; (7) demonstration; and (8) legitimation of risk- 
taking. With regard to strategy, PIP v^as carefully designed to be applied as 
a decentralized operation so that, eventually, field personnel (i.e., princi- 
palis, teachers, and citizens) would have a fairly broad range of decision- 
making pov^er. 

While it has been useful to review and relate the activities of the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors and of the Superintendent to the general 
strategies for effecting changes in human systems, it is al^o important to 
relate the identified strategies to theory, more precisely, to the models 
built around the specifics of educational change. The six stages for 
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educationa) change as conceptualized by H^velock (1973) will provide the 
central focus for the remainder of this section. Briefly stated, Havelock's 
formulation of the stages of planned change in education are the following: 
I. Building a Relationship; II. Diagnosis; III. Acquiring Relevant Resources; 
IV. Choosing the Solution; V. Gaining Acceptance for the Innovation; and 
VI. Stabilizing the Innovation and Generating Self-Renewal. 

In retrospect, the Milwaukee Board of School Directors chose an external 
resource group, the Academy, whose orientation was consonant with their approac^ 
The Academy operated a theoretical mode of educational change closely akin to 
the Haveiock mode. For instance, in agreeing to a contract, the Academy realize 
that the school system felt a need which at that point was undefined* The 
panel of six individuals appointed to provide the required services was able 
to elicit cooperation from the educationaj community through questionnaires 
and interview schedules (Stage I). Personnel within the system, Including 
Board members, were open and receptive in the interviewing stages, enabling 
the panel to gather complete diagnostic information about how the educational 
system was functioning (Stage II). This information allowed them to make 
assessments about the calibre of available resources, both those in the 
Milwaukee community and those outside the immediate geographical confines. The 
panel was prepared to make available to the school system information about 
other resources which were relevant to Milwaukee educational needs--wr i tten 
OS well as human resources (Stage 111). Lastly, the pane! through the Academy 

fedback their findings to the school system along with the recommendations 
which were believed to be solutions (initial Phase of Stage IV). 

The Academy findings and recommendations regarding quality education in 
Milv/aukee's future were presented to the Board-appointed Citizen*s Advisory 
Committee, and through them to the Milwaukee Board of School Directors. The 
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effect of this presentation was to firmly establish the need for sweeping 
changes based upon the verifiable diagnosis (Stages I and II). Armed with 
an awareness of system needs and some indication about likely solutions, 
ina Board continued to pursue a problem-solving course by concentrating on 
acquiring relevant leadership resources in the search for a new superinten- 
dent (Stage III). 

In the interim, the Board appointed and charged a special Academy Study 
Committee with the responsibility of examining methods for implementing the 
accepted recommendations (Stage IV). It was at this juncture in the problem- 
solving process that the new Superintendent arrived (Fall, 1967) and was 
charged v/i th developing a viable plan for implementing the Academy recommenda- 
tions. Based on 25 areas of priority needs and consideration of likely 
solutions, he developed a plan for progressive change suitable to the entire 
school system. / 

The plan took in its own character in the form of the Program Improvement 
Proposals prototype \and v-vas tried out on a small scale during the I969-1970 
academic year. Appt/oval and support for PIP was obtained from the Central 
Office Supe rj^^e^den t * s Council and the Board (Stage VI). Yet, imperfections 
and challenges, some of which v;ere residuals from the pilot year and some of 
v/hich were new, persisted beyond the first year as shown in the evaluations 
conducted by the Deportment of Educational "esearch and Program Assessment. 
The evaluators recognized the need to retrieve and utilize the knowledge and 
experience of others-- i nternal and external to the system--in order to avoid 
repetitious failure (Stage III). Currently, more deliberate efforts are 
being made in the Milwaukee school system to: 1) stabilize and institutionalize 
the proven innovations, and 2) establish a cycle whereby self-renewal is 
qenerated (<if:^nH VI ). 
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B. THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS: FOUR MAJOR ELEMENTS 

There is alnx)st universal agreen^ent among contemporary sys tems^or i ented 
theorists that communication performs a key linking function. It not only 
stimulates action^ but also serves as an integrative and coordinative mechanism 
linking all parts of the system Into a harmonious pattern. In its simplest 
form, com»iun i cat Ion consists of "who says what to whom by what channel to what 
effect" 

Havelock (1969) » in his formulation of the linkage construct, has created 
the following structural elements: 

1. Resource persons and systems-senders, disseminators (WHO) 

2. User persons and systems-consumers, clients (to WHOM) 

3. Message- know 1 edge > i nnovat ion (WHAT) 

k, Med ( urn- channel , st rategy , tact i cs (HOW) 

Taken as a composite, these four elements have proved to be quite useful 
in studying not only the knowledge ut i I Ezat ion-d i ssemi nat Eon flow, but also 
more generic planned change activities from a structural and/or a process 
perspective. For these reasons^ these elements will provide the framework 
for the ensuing presentation. 

1 , Resource Persons and Systems (WHO) 

Prior to the introduction of PIP, the Milwaukee Board of Directors 
used an inside team composed of seven Board members for its 1963 
survey. The Board functioned as a source of information to the Survey 
Committee, and the former Superintendent served as a resource to the 
Board. In the I966-I967 study, an external resource, the Academy, 
was used exclusively. In this instance, a Board-appointed committee, 
along with the former Superintendent, served as inside supporters. 
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The hierarchica) structure of the Milwaukee school system facili- 
tated the process of each level serving a resource to the level betow 
it. In the PtP process, the listing of internal resource persons in- 
eludes the following people: The Superintendent as the inventor and 
engineer of the innovation; the Deputy Superintendent and the Adminis- 
trative Coordinator of Categorically-Aided Programs; members of the 
Superintendent's Council; the Program Service Area Team Leaders; school 
principals; and the Milwaukee Board of School Directors. Among the 
Interna] subsystems utilized were the Department of Educational Research 
and Program Assessment and the Divisions of Personnel and Curriculum 
and Instruction. Parents and citizen representatives were considered 
to be part of the community and external to the school system per se. 
Up to this point in the life-span of PIP, extensive use has been made 
of internal resources, while external resources have been utilized only 
m i n i ma 1 1 y , 

2. User Persons and Systems (To WHOM) 

Primary users of the PIP process have been those students affected 
by the approved and funded projects. ^ Students of mixed ages and 
grade levels have been introduced to a new learning methodology through 
PIP projects operating on the pre-school , elementary, junior, and senior 
high school levels. Students representing every achievement level and 
all of the cultural/socio-economic orientations served 4:>y the entire 
system were included in PIP projects. The secondary users were the 
teachers and other school personnel who were active in direct student 
learning experiences. They were users in the sense of having acquired 
new competencies (i.e., teaching methodologies) as a result of training, 
n<?w m«it«rid1s^ and equipment for teaching. 



3. Message (WHAT) 

The PIP message was twofold: firsts to provide the mechanisms/ 
structure and processes, funds, and climate within which new teaching 
Ideas and technology could be tried out on a limited basis to determine 
the match between these new ideas and gains in student learning; and 
second, to legitimate a decentralized concern for changes in school 
operations^ i.e., to make viable local input into educational planning 
and decision-making. 
^. Medium (HOW) 

Person-to-person contacts and small and large group meetings were 
held with school system personnel at different levels to diffuse the 
innovation. For example, PIP was explained at the meeting between the 
Superintendent and the special committee studying Academy implications, 
and also at a Board meeting. In a similar fashion, the Superintendent 
convened his council to discuss PIP; council members then met with their 
respective staffs, the department chiefs. Face*to-face dialogue was 
frequent between department staffs not only during the planning 
stages, but also during the implementation stages. Section chiefs 
(i.e., pupil personnel services, elementary and secondary education 
sections) and Program Service Area Team Leaders held conferences with 
individual principals, small groups, and larger cross-sectional groups. 
In addition, house organs such as the Superintendent's Weekly Bulletin, ^ 
departmental memoranda, and intra-school notices were used. Guidelines, 
pamphlets, and bound volumes which contained current listings, descrip- 
tions, and evaluation reports of funded projects were prepared by Central 
Office staff. Periodically, articles appeared in the daily newspaper\ 



The proposal application itself has served as a vehicle for conwunfca- 
tion, and has increased the number of telephone calls between neighbor- 
hood schools and various Central Office departments. In essence, the 
utilization of various media opened new lines of communication within, 
between, and among various people and units in the Milwaukee system, and 
provided an impetus for more cooperative planning and coordination. 

C. AMALYS/S OF CHANGE ROLES 

In this section, role is perceived of as the actual behavior of an 

individual and includes the expectations that others hold of that individual. 

Therefore, role is directly related to the position and status which an 

individual holds within a system. 

Four key roles in the planned educational change process are given by 

HaveJock (1970): 

1. Catalyst - one who moves a system toward viorking on its problems 
through provocation, prodding, or stress reduction. 

2. Sol ut lon^G i ver - an individual with answers about the what» v^hen , 
how, and who of a gfven change* Most importantly, the solution- 
giver has to know when and how to acreptably convey his solutions 
to the system. 

3. Process-Helper - one who emphasizes a prob i em^so I vi ng framework 

in a system so that the person helped develops the percept i veness , 
understanding, and capacity for being able to solve more problems 
independently and successfully in the future. The process^helper 
does not involve himself in the actual decision-making process. 

4. Resource Linker - one who forms a bridge between recognized needs 
and resources (materials, technology > and people) internal and 
external to a system. 

Because these roles do not cover the complete range of possible roles, 

others will be identified where applicable. 

1 . Leading Actors 

Thi' C t tec r^>i Ii^fu-ili lu of r^du'* a ! .niuL (.^' j^cj^tioiLtii of 

thi^ Hoai\i of ,h-*hor^i [Hrcatops were catalysts in their activities to 
Q obtain updated information on the feelings, attitudes, and problems 
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being faced by central city school staff. Based on information ob- 
tained, they proposed solutions to the Board which resulted in new 
Board policy and massive compensatory education in no i ghborho(}cl schr^r^ls. 

The Acdde^ni^ jVn* Kducati\'^>ial Dcih: iv^^^ncn:- ^ ^ in their study of 

the needs for quality education in Milwaukee's system, served as 
catalysts by triggering a reaction of sufficient import on the part 
of the system to move them to work on the presented problems and docu- 
mented recommendations or suggestions for solutions. 

The b0J2\I of Sohcol Dipectovo, in responding to the Academy report, 
catalyzed the need for change among the administrative staff, through 
the Superintendent. Another role played by the Board is related to 
its legal mandate, the employme.n of personnel, and the appropriation 
of funds which made PIP a reality. 

The Supet'intendent assumed a variety of roles, some simultaneously, 
some serially, as he performed the myriad duties and tasks demanded of 
his position. In relation to the Board, his role was primarily that 
of a synthesizer and, consequently, en innovattve soiut ion-g i ver during 
the activities leading up to its affirmative decisions in support of PIP 
Concurrent with and consecutive to his role as system synthesizer, the 
Superintendent's role performance was a combination of innovator, leader 
and consultant. With his council, the Superintendent played the roles 
of: t) catalyst^ in inducing pain or stress around the issues of under- 
achievement and underproduct i vi ty in the system (in preparation for 
some change); and 2) internal resource linker, in making more direct 
use of competencies and skills in various divisions and departments. In 
addition, he filled the roles of goal setter-solut ion-giver and innova- 
tor/ leader/consul tant . Most importantly, the Superintendent modeled 



the behavior and attitudes he espoused. For example, a cl incite of 
openness was created, risk-taking was not only allowed but also en- 
couraged, and all PIP Ideas were entertained fully when they were in 
proposal format. Trust and an espirit de corp were generated and 
seem to have infected the system with enthusiasm about P(P, down to 
the level of principals. 

Thr l\:vut:i* Supevintendent y as the individual carrying major 
responsibility for PIP, filled the roles of PIP advocate and process- 
helper in interpretation and clarification of PtP by writing the PIP 
Guide. Furthermore, he was an innovator to his council colleagues, and 
a reacter and pacesetter to the new Superintendent as a "seasoned insider. 
For the Administrative Coordinator of Categorically-Aided Programs, the 
Deputy Superintendent filled the roles of goal setter, process-helper, 
and consultant in terms of setting up the PIP process. In addition, he 
provided leadership and consultation and was instrumental in linking 
internal resources across departments and up and down levels. While 
listening to the "defenders of the status quo," the Deputy Superintendent 
undertook an advocacy role by helping top-level administrators look at 
the educational "s tate-of-af fai rs ," and by persuading them of the 
validity of the proposed change. 

the chief of doy-to-day operations of PIP, and as such held numerous 
roles. Among these roles were the following: 1) facilitator of new 
proposals; 2) manager of the PIP process; 3) linker and peacemaker between 
Central Office staff, teachers and their union, and local schools and thei 
neighborhoods; ^) innovator in modeling the new role prescribed by the 



Superintendent; 5) interpreter; 6) clarifier; and 7) leader and con- 
sultant with respect to the PIP committee, local schools, and Central 
Office personnel. Moreover, he possessed a v/ealth of knov;ledge about 
the school system as well as detailed insight about the experiences 
with the mechanics and operation of f ede ra 1 1 y** suppo r ted programs. 
2 . Support ? ng Cas t 

/>;jtr:< *'F n a\\ playeJ a process-helper role vn th respect to PIP 
development on the Central Office level. In relation to the impiementa- 
tion of PIP, the divisions tended to be solution-givers once proposals 
reached their offices and a match was made between the identffied needs 
and the answers, e.g., necessary budget, personnel, materials, and 
tT^ethodology . Upon direct request and wfthfn staff capabilities, the 
roles of process-helper and resource linker sometimes were performed 
as v/e I I » There is the likelihood that in the near future the latter 
two roles will be util(?ed more frequently, 

: !' \:tw v?^ * % A:'*'z 7c v\ i^:^J.cvi^ played catalytic roles by 
prodding personnel within individual schools and clusters of schools 
to develop and try-out new ideas. Many of the Team Leaders provided 
process-help as go.i I s were set and proposals v;ere prepared. Tlie quality 
.jnd quantity of assistance given vuried, as did the degree to which 
each Team Le<3der served as an internal resource linker. Some Team 
Leaders readily called in personnel from other departments an^/or 

'•'•The Department f>f Education-il Research and Program Assessment is part of 
this D i V i s i on . 



conveyed information which they retrieved from other departments 
as Input at the proposal development stage. On occasion, solutions 
were provided by Team Leaders. Although Team Leaders were perceived 
as having a sound conceptual understanding about PIP and the roles 
they v/ere expected to perform, son^e Team Leaders were reported to 
feel uncomfortable in the performance of their new roles because they 
'lad not received training in these roles and therefore were unsure 
about how to perform them. 

ru:-l':j Jr*kor-l PvincivjlSy particularly those in schools where 
proposals were submitted, played catalytic roles by sparking new ideas 
and "shaking up" their staffs. They provided solutions to staff and 
parents on certain concerns and also helped to create a free, spontaneous 
climate where idejs could flow. Principals usually offered their first 
level of assistance to staff in goal formulation and proposal development, 
and then linked staff to resources outside the local school » yet within 
the school system. Sometimes, principals linked the school advfsory 
c^nd/or parent groups in the PIP process. At other times, parents 
acted as catalysts for teachers and principals, and occasionally offered 
solutions and resources. Principals v/ere interpreters, clarifiers, 
facilitators, and endorsers for their own staff and for parents as well. 
In some instances, principc^ls played a defender role, opposing changes. 
3. I mp I emen t e rs 

By and j.irge, mride up the largest number of project im- 

plenvnlers. As such, their roies were mainly .is catalysts and process- 
helpers for students. Sumo teachers also^took on the roles of solution- 
giver and rfv>ource linker. rr^*>: ^/,' administered projects on behalf 
of implement e rs , and ■ ' s Arcx /V^r\ IkiL:i\: played an on-going 



supportive ro)e for principals and teachers, i,e», keeping the projects 
task oriented tov/ard goals and helping to generate solutions to proicct 
probl ems . 

The A:i}nhiti)t)\it iiW" C. '^u\lt }hit .'V t>/ i.\.ili-}^ovu\il ly^AiJcd rv.\nKv:*' 
was also involved In implementation. In his job as overseer of the 
entire PIP process operation, he occasionally intervened directly 
or through other personnel. With funded projects > he performed a 
consul tatfve role to Team Leaders and to the Central Office. Other roles 
filled by the Administrative Coordinator included building and main- 
taining soHd relationships and attitudes toward PtP, and resolving 
conf I icts . 

As the allocator of financial resources, the Board of Si^hool l^i ve^^t ov^ 

was important to the PIP process. It v*;as through their acceptance or 

rejection of proposal ideas and try-out results that decisions were made 

to fund, renew, or discontinue individual proposals. Also important 

was the roie of the PIP Co^'dni tt-cc as it reviewed and prioritized the 

ordered list of proposals recommended to the Superintendent for funding. 

D. AN ANALYSIS OF DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION FACTORS 

m 

In his massive literature search on dissemination and utilization (1969), 
Havelock discovered ten factois-" which affect the dissemination and utilization 
of knowledge dbout innovations. In this section, each of these factors will 
be defined and related to the i nnova t i on unde r s t udy . 

HOMOPHILY Homophily has been defined as the degree to '/^hich pairs 

of inter acting individuals a re similar in certain 
attributes (Rogers, I971)« "he actors and supporting 
cost in the PIP process dij r^rcd from the student con- 
sumers of the innovation with respect to age, education, 

■''There were seven factors originally. 
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behavior, and style of communication. In some instances, 
value, attitudinal, socio-economic, and ethnic-cultural 
di f f erences exi sted . 

In the case of the PIP Guide which was supposed to 
explain the innovation to school personnel, it appears 
that the Guide v as written on a level that v-^as too 
sophisticated for the intended audience. The dis- 
similarity in language and comprehension presented some 
difficulties for proposal writers in their efforts to 
relate goals to programs and outcomes. However, other 
vehicles already in use, such as in-house organs, were 
addressed to system personnel in more familiar and com- 
prehensible language, style, and format. 

EMPATHY Empathy is the ability to put oneself in the other per- 

son's shoes vicariously, and includes any type of under- 
standing of the other person's situation. On the whole, 
the Board, administrators, and teaching staff have main- 
tained a sincere interest in the students and in their 
ability to learn; they seem committed to finding ways 
to enhance the learning process. 

Field visits were utilized by various resource individuals 
in pianning and implementing PIP in an effort to gain 
a better perspective of the overall system. The technology, 
methodology, and/or additional personnel were selected 
for PIP because of their perceived abilities to facilitate 
student learning on a group K^^sis. How the innovative 
tools were employed was dependent upon the knowledge 
and understanding of the characteristics and needs of 
individual students and groups of students, 

LINKAGE Linkage Is the process by which bridges are constructed 

between existing resources and perceived needs. PIP 
itself was designed as a linking mechanism, connecting 
the very top to the very bottom of the school system. 
The aim was to meet academic needs through local input 
into the resource system. 

In order to implement the innovation, a variety of inter- 
personal, small and large group meetings, and in-house 
media were utilized as communication devices. In addition, 
great use was made of the system's internal resources. 

Proximi ty relates to physical, geographical , or organ i za- 
tional nearness or closeness. Mu I t i d i sc i pi i na ry teams 
v/ith cross-divisional inputs were built at the Central 
Office level. These new teams enhanced organizational 
proximity and, to some extent, served as role models for 
the development and utilization of internal resources 
both within individual schools and between schools, 
neighborhoods, and Central Office staff. 
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Structure refers to the identified parts in a syslem, 
their arrangements, re) a t i onsbi ps > and coordinative 
features. In an effort to facilitate the attainn^ent 
of long-range goals, the Superintendent regrouped ttie 
educational organization into a fairly detailed chala 
of command. Assistant Superintendents were assigned 
to each division with commensurate authority. Coordina- 
tion within and between divisions, v/ertically and horizon- 
tally, was provided by department directors, Program 
Area Service Team Leaders, and thf* Administrative 
Coordinator of Categorically-Aided Programs, Principals 
become flrst-l'me coordinators to funded projects within 
thei r schools . 

The PIP Guide provided structural as well as procedural 
information to all members of the system. It was also 
a useful tool in planning within subsystems and between 
subsystems; however, the Guide did not contain a;ty in- 
formation about the length of time it might take to 
develop a proposal . 

Capacity is the ability of the system to retrieve and 
marshal diverse resources. Yearly increases in the 
number of projects supported by PIP is certainly reflective 
of the system's financial resource capability. Similarly, 
the system continues to attract and maintain staff whose 
academic preparat ion, experiences , and sk i 1 1 s provide 
assets to the school system^ Although most of the re- 
sources used v/ere, by and large, Internal to the system, 
the metropolitan area of Milwaukee has extensive re- 
sources in close proximity which could have been and 
were occasionally utilized. 

There is the proficiency within the present PIP struc- 
ture to adapt to the ninor alterations needed for system- 
wide dissemination, adaptat'On, and adoption* In addition, 
the capacity currently exists to obtain maximum feedback 
from all levels of thr system about the PIP process, 
structure, and expected products through existing media, 
channels, and interim and terminal project evaluations. 

Openness is the belief that change is both desirable and 
possible; it is exemplified in a :iocial climate con- 
ducive to change. The openness of the Board of School 
Directors toward the feasibility and desirability of 
improving the quality of education for all students has 
been demonstrated throughout the years, in spite of shifts 
in Board composition. Thft decisions about various programs 
and policies, and the release of funds to support change 
endeavors are examples of the Board^s commitment to change. 



The willingness to take risks in changing delivery 
systems and fn educational content and media was pre- 
sent, as was the decision to base funding recommenda- 
tions more upon need than upon newness of ideas. Num- 
erous strategies and tactics have been engaged in that 
demonstrate the system's commitment to openness and to 
changes in educational experiences. 

Reward is defined as the frequency, immediacy, amount, 
mutuality^ planning, and structuring of positive rein- 
forcements. In Its most obvious form, rewards consisted 
of the funds appropriated for a project and the materials, 
technology, and manpower which were introduced. 

Another type of reward were the psychological benefits 
accrued as a result of having one's proposal funded or 
judged to be successful* Status and recognitlun among 
peers, principals, and perhaps parents was also part 
of this reward structure. No doubt, consideration was 
also given to the individual's accomplishments at the 
time of annual staff evaluations. --Although the system 
approved in principle som<^. proposals which met acceptance 
standards but were not funded, one suspects that this 
approval brought little solace to the originators beyond 
recognition from principals and peers. Unfortunately, 
there was little reward for those whose proposals were re- 
jected. 

A different type of reward existed for administrative 
staff. Looking at the organizational structure created, 
one sees that the Superintendent considered people to 
be of central importance* His administrative philosophy 
of shared leadership led him early in his tenure to create 
a council » This team established the following norms: 
collaborating, entertaining and sounding out all ideas, 
decision-making by consensus, reacting honestly and 
for thr Igh tly , and mutual trust. 

Energy refers to vitality in action or degree of effort 
expended. The Board, Superintendent, and Central Office 
staff teams invested an extensive amount of time, human 
effort, and diligence in the innovation from the beginning: 
1) in developing PIP; 2) in preparing criteria and guide- 
lines; 3) in reviewing proposals; A) in monitoring and ^ * 
assessing movement; and 5) in reporting evaluation findings. 

As proposal writing was a new experience for school systen. 
personnel, and one for which many were i I 1 -prepared , the 
process entailed a great deal of commitment on the part 
of those involved. Converting an idea into a workable 
and measurable form, adding a budget, ordering equipment, 
and maintaining performance all required great persistence. 
Even after funding, the task of achieving goals and 
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objectives required endurance, strenuous planning, and 
no small degree of flexibiMty* It should olso be 
remembered that all school system personnel participated 
in PIP In addition to their nornnat job functions, 

SYNERGY Synergy refers to "togetherness," or the combined action 

of different forces to produce a single effect. To 
achieve systemwide installation of PIP, various mechanisms 
were utilized^ e.g»> person-to-person contacts, s/na) 1 and 
large group meetings, and written media. Numerous individual 
groups, and units were consulted during the plannniy stages 
of PIP, and reactions were obtained from individuals con~ 
sidered to be influential in the "informal'* system. This 
early involvement of school personnel served to support 
and reinforce communication which later emanated from tfie 
"formal" channels of the system. A synergic effect also 
was created by utilizing mul t i d i sc i pi i nary teams and 
obtaining cross-divisional input. 

E. INNOVATION PROCEDURES USED AND BARKIERS ENCOUNTERED 

Based on his previous research, havelock developed a list of procedures 
and a list of barriers which have been found to be significant in carrying 
out an innovation process. The two lists were included in the questionnaires 
mailed to school systems in the nationwide sample of this project, and were 
also used in the on-site interviews conducted for this case study. in this 
section we will present tfte results of these two questionnaire items. 

The following twelve people who held key roles in planning and implemen- 
ting the innovation (PIP) were involved in the on-site interviews: the Adminis- 
trative Coordinator of Categor i cal 1 y- Ai ded Programs, two Board Members, the 
Deputy Superintendent, the Director of Budget Planning and Fiscal Studies, 
the Assistant Superintendent in charge of Administration, the Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction, two Principals, the Chief UnJon Negotiator, a 
Program Service Area Team Leader, and a Teacher. Their responses to the 
procedures and barriers lists are presented in Tables 2 and 3, along with the 
Superintendent's offi'^i responses to the mailed questionnaire. 
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In general, Table 2 indicates that the innovation procedures were felt 
to have been employed to a moderate degree (mean of 3-0). The meon ratings 
for each individual also attest to the moderate emphasis given to the pro- 
cedures. Eleven of the thirteen respondents had mean scores ranging from 
2.8 to 3.5' The other two respondents, the Chief Union Negotiator and the 
Teacher, rated the use of the procedures as having been much lower, 2.3 and 
I . 7 » respect i vely . 

In terms of the individual procedural items, eight received ratings of 
3.5 or higher, indicating major emphasis of these procedures. Seven other 
procedures were rated as having been used to a moderate extent (2.5 or higher) 
The remaining six procedures were considered to have been used to a slight 
degree (I. 8 or higher). The two procedures rated the highest were #1, 
"Creating awareness of the need for change," and #2, '^Systematic evaluatfon/* 
The two procedures which received the lowest ratings were 1120 , 'Mnvolvement 
of informal leaders of opinion inside the school,*' and #21, "Participation by 
key cuiitfnun i ty leaders." 

[Insert Table 3 here] 

Table 3 shows the responses to the question on barriers to the innovation 
The overall mean of the ratings is I. 9, indicating that the barriers were 
perceived as having been of slight significance. The first two barriers, 
"Shortage of funds" (3-^)» ^nd "Disorganization of the planning and imple- 
mentation efforts" (2.7), received the highest ratings and were considered to 
have been of moderate importance. Five of the barriers were rated as having 
had no significance for the innovation: "Lack of communication between 

staff and students;" #15, "Frustration and difficulty encountered by students 
during the adoption process;" ^16, "Absenc/ of a concerted Campaign to put 
the new idea across;" #i7i "Lack of cont/ct v/ith other school systems v;ho 
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had considered the same innovation;^' and #18, *"Unwi 1 ) i ngness of resource 
groups to help us revise or adopt*'^ The remaining eleven borriors were 
rated as of slight importance. 

The individual mean scores show substantial agreement on the slight 
importance of all of the barriers, with eleven of the thirteen mean scores 
ranging from K8 to 2.2, The two Board Members considered the barriers to 
have been of no importance, with both of theJr mean scores being \A. 

Some of the items on the barriers list are the converse of those on the 
procedures list. It is interesting to note that the h ighes t- rated i tem on 
the barriers list, , "Shortage of funds allocated for the innovation;" 
was rated as having received moderate- to-major attention as procedure ^8, 
"Starting out with adequate financial resources to do the job." Other items 
that appear on both lists show more consistency in the ratings. For example, 
procedure #15, "Systematic planning" (2.5) received si ight-to^moderate atten- 
tion, and barrier ^2, "Disorganization of the planning and implementation 
effort:>" (2.7), was considered to have been a slight-to-moderate problem. 
In general, Tables 2 and 3 are consistent with one another, indicating that 
the innovation procedures were emphasized to a moderate degree, and that the 
barriers encountered were seen as having been of slight significance. 
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APPENDIX A 

List of Positions of Persons Interviewed in the 
Milwaukee Public School System 



Administrative Coordinator of Catcgor ica f ly- Ai ded Programs 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Administration 
Board Members - 2 

Chief Negotiator for the Teachers^ Union 
Deputy Super intendent 

Director of Budget Planning and Fiscal Studies 
Director of Curriculum and Instruction 
Principals - 2 

Program Service Area Team Leader 

Superi ntendent 

Teacher 
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APPENOIX B 

* 

Syst:env;ide Change Plan 

Phase One of the ptan for progressive change was presented to the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors in January of I968, with activities 
centered upon the functions of planning and personnel. The following change 
strategies and tasks were proposed: 

1. Creation of a Division of Planning and Long- 
Range Development 

Tasks: Budget planning and fiscal studies 

Facilities planning and administrative 
research 

Educational research and program assessnient 

2. Creation of a Division of Personnel 

Tasks: AM tasks related to certificated 
personnel 

Phase Two of the change design mainly dealt with educational and recrea- 
tional program operations and development. A Deputy Superintendent position 
was allocated to administer four new divisions, each of which would be headed 
by an Assistant Superintendent. The four divisions were the foUowing: 

1. Administrative and Pupil Personnel Services 
2» Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
3« Division of Pupil Personnel 

Division of Municipal Recreation and Adult Education 

Furthermorer Phase Two specified the elJm!r>ation of the Department of Federal 

Projects, shifting state ca tegori ca 1 1 y- funded project responsibilities to 

the Divisions of Relationships, Planning and Long-Range Deve?opment» and Pupil 

Personne 1 . 

Another aspect of Phase Two centered around a team concept that would 
facilitate pooling strengths and resources. Program Service Area Team 
Leaders, formerly known as Curriculum Specialists^ were assigned the responsi- 
bility of coordinating team efforts in addition to their former tasks. Progr; 



Service Areas are comprised of clusters of elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the city. Two senior high, two feeder junior high, and 15-20 
elementary schools are paired from inner and outer-city school areas in an 
effort to provide an appreciation for cul tural /economi c plurality, an under- 
•-»canding of in--depth educational needs, and a broad base for problem-solving. 
Flexibility in forming these clusters is important in order to facilitate 
alterations once new needs surface. The seven Program Service Areas initially 
forr^ei are still in existence. 

Phase Three of the Milwaukee plan for educational change was fundamentally 
addressed to communication and relationship building. Organizational changes 
^^ere undertaken in an effort to keep the Administration fully informed in the 
dec i s 1 on^mak i ng process, and to improve, expand, and extend communication 
efforts. The Department of Community Relations was reclassified as the 
Division of Relationships and was assigned the following areas of concentra- 
tion: 

1. School and Community Relations 

2. Mass Media 

3. Governmental Relations, 
Publ i cat ions 

Phases Two and Three were endorsed by the Milwaukee Board of School 
Directors in May of 1968, upon the recommendation of the Board-appointed 
Academy Study Committee. 
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RATIONALE FOR PROGRAM DKVHLOPMENT 



No educational system can afford to stand stilK It must, by design, 
continuously assess program effectiveness and give needed attention to 
inadequacies or obsolescence; it must, by design, identify opportunities for 
p rengthening or improving programs; it must stay alert to newly developing 
ideas J concepts, and practices so that the recipients of the system's 
::jfforts the pupils benefit from the best educational opportunities 
that can be offered. A rationale and design for program development is 
therefore offered to foster and encourage a collective effort toward this 
movement forward and to provide a structure through which it can occur. 

Program development is that activity by which a school system accom- 
plisties continued improvement of the educational process. Effective program 
development requires the meat>ingful participation of the several levels of 
school personnel as well as of the community. One means through which 
program development can be encouraged, fostered, and implemented is the 
''program proposal*' developed by a school, cluster, department, or division. 

Provision of a structure for program development through the creation 
of program proposals enables school personnel and concerned community to 
focus their thinking and sharpen their perceptions of the needs of pupils 
in their schools. While it is recognized that the identification of learning 
needs of pupils is a complex and difficult task, this identification must be 
accepted as a key matter and basic focus of program proposals. Using pupil 
need, therefore, as a basis of planning, the ensuing moves toward selection 
cf goals, definition of specific objectives, design of program, and method 
of evaluation should result in programs that have definition and accountability. 
Additionally, participation in proposal development should serve to give further 
definition and purpose to clusters and program and service areas as school 
personnel in these groups relate to needs that are characteristic of a particular 
area of the city. 

Development of program proposals from all levels of the school system is an 
important component of the administrative decentralization effort. One intent 
of this effort is to provide the means and the structure in which the several 
levels of school personnel together with concerned community can provide an 
input toward improved educational service. Balancing this input and identifying 
areas of thrust is the task of the central administration, thus providing 
coordination to pro^'^ram deve i opment and also avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
program experimentation. 

It must be as.iumrd that not all proposals submitted will be approved and 
funded. Some may he disapproved, while others may be returned for further 
definition and revision. Even those that are placed in the approved category 
may not all be authorized due to funding limitations. However, the approved 
but not funded proposals will serve the purpose of providing knov;ledge of the 
expressed nneds of the schools and therefore identification of various 
directions for program development. 
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PROPOSAL DEVKLOPMENT AND SUBMISSION 



A proposal for program improvemont. should be acconip ] islicd throitgli t ho 
coordinated efforts of those who Will bo involvod in its imp Icmouiation- 
Thus, a proposal from a school would be the result of input by Leachc^rs, 
school-conimuni ty conunlttee^ and where appropriate, students, \nider the 
leadership of the principal, Proposals from groups of sciiools or clusters 
should likewise have those several levels of involvement- 
Development of a proposal should begin with an identification of pupil 
learning needs so that whatever program is designed, its purpose and effort 
will relate directly to tliose defined needs. Once needs have been identified 
and documented, goals are then determined. Obviously, the goals should relate 
to the needs . As components or subse t s of these goals, specific objectives 
would th-'^n be selected and stated in such a way that they can be measured with 
son\e objectivity. Once this is done program design can then be accoi.jplished , 
Finally^ a method or plan of evaluation which focuses on measurement of the 
stated objectives can be developed. 

Central office supervisory assistance will be available during the process 
of developing a proposal- Schools and clusters should make their first contact 
with their assigned team leader who may then request the involvement of the 
specific subject or grade level supervisor for specific assistance with the. 
identification of pupil learning need and with the concepts and design of a 
proposal. With the knowledge gained in giving this assistance, team leaders 
can then keep clusters informed with respect to on-going efforts being made 
in those groups. 

When a proposal has reached its final form, it is then submitted by the 
principal(s) , cluster chairmen or appropriate central office staff to the 
Office of the Deputy Superintendent, Here receipt of the proposal will be 
acknovledged in writing and the proposal will be routed to appropriate offices 
for further work and possible revisions and recommendatiors with respect to 
its approval or disapproval. Principals will be informed as to the status of 
their proposals as they reach approval or disapproval stages. 

The well conceived, v;ell written proposal can be identified by the 
follov/in^ characteristics: 

1. It contains a clear statement of pupil and/or school needs 
with adequate docur.entation. 

2. It contains a statement of r.oals that relate to the need, 

3. It contains a selection of specific objectives, clearly 
stated, that contribute to tlie goals. 

It presents a program design that includes: 

Description of proposed learning; activities 
i^ipil involvenent (number, r;rade level) 
Staff involvenent (additional, redeplo^^:-.ent , 

.job descriptions) 
J.en^;th of pro;>ravi 
Cost of pro^rar; 

1. Staff 

2. Hquipnent and/or roaterials 

3 . apace 



a. 

b. 
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5. It presents a plan of evaluation of the program in terms of the 
stated objectives • 

f • It involves staff and/or cormimity in proposal development. 

7. It is written clearlvV, accurately, and concisely. 



InvolveiTient in Proposal De velopment 



Budget 
Analyst 



Evaluation 
Personnel 



School 
!rousinr 



Team Leader 
COORDINATION 



Initial Sources of 
Proposal Developnent 

(Sctiool staff, pupils, comunity, under 
leadership of the principal) 

3Ghools Clusters 
Central Office Departments 
Ad:-dnistrator ^^"^ Divisions Teacher 
■"'rr.anizatio ns Organizations 



Adr.inistrative 
Specialist 



Personnel 
Analyst 



Appropriate 
Supervisors 



Instructional 
Resources 



lYoposal Subrdttor 

[Principal 
Orf^anisation <jfflcer 
division head 



:^ 

■Jeruty "uperinLendent 



SCHOOL OR 
INSTRUCTIONAL 

NEED 



ATTAui 
PROOF, 

DOCUMENTATION. 
REASONING 





1 




■P 



PROGRAM 

G O A L(S) 




DESCRIPTION 
OF L E A K fH N 6 
ACTIVITIES 



CO S I : 
STAFF 

0 U I P M E N T 
M A n: K 1 A L S 

F A C 1 L 1 11 E S 



SOBM I T 
1^ R 0 P 0 S A L 
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PROPOSAL mJlEW, PRIORITY DESIGNATION , AND AUl^HORIZATION 



After proposals have been developed and written, a 
defined structure is provided through which they can be 
submitted, reviewed, and acted upon. Since the Office of 
the Deputy Superintendent is charged with the responsibility 
for program operations and development, it has the task of 
coordinating a process which results in determining proposal 
priority. This priority is then recommended to the Super- 
intendent , 

The accompanying chart illustrates the route to be 
followed for proposal review and authorization- 
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ROUTE TOR PROPOSAL PROCESSING AND AUTOORIZATtON 



Central office assistance 
In proposal development 
coordinated by the PSA 
team leader 



PROGRAM PROPOSALS 

From 
School(s) 
Clus ter (s) 
CO. Dlvlslon(s) 
M.T.E.A. 
Administrator 
Organizations 



Cluster 7B 
PSA Coordinator 



Acknowledge 
Record 

Initial Review 
Refer to Assigned 
Division 



2, ASSIGNED DIVISION 

Acceptance as a program proposal 
Accomplish necessary revisions 

or amendments 
Recommendation for approval 



RECOmENDATIONS BY 
PI VISION HEADS 

Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion 

Administrative & Pupil 
Personnel Services 

Recreation & Adult 
Education 



Planntny; ^ Louk Han^e 

Hevf* lopmcnt 
Personno I 
Re la L i onsh i ps 
NoKoL ia L or 



Steps l-^S in the ahove process indicate 
the sequential approval love Is necessary 
for a propi)sn 1 to reac]^ t]\r authorization 
stafte. !t must also be understood that 
a proposal could hc^ disapproved or referred 
hack at any of the five steps. 




DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 

Concur with recommendation 
of assigned division 

Reques t recommenda tions 
from all other division 
heads 

Recommend to Superintendent 
with Board transmittal 



SUPERINTENDENT 

Approve 
Refer Back 
Hold 

Disapprove 



M.T.E.A. 



5. BOARD AUTHORIZATION 
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KSVISW OF PROPOSAI^ BY DIVISIONS 



Cm^riculvun aiid Instruction 


Plainnin/; and Lon^^-.'^anfic :-'evolonr:ep.t 


0- ility of the basic concept. 


Implications vritli respect to 


lonp, ranfje i^oals of the 


Value of the proposal in terms of 


systen. 


its contribution to the instruc- 




tional program. 


Recorimendations vritli resj^ect 




to: 


Application to the identified 




thrusts of the school system. 


1 , Proposal objectives 




2i Plan 01 evaluation 


■uality of the pro:x53al in terns 


J . : >uar,et 


of its Roals and objectives, 


/i. Facilities 


pro/^ra^. de3ir:n, and plan of 




^valuation. 


Note specific roles of the 




departments on the following 


'^.ealisn iv. ter"is of requested 


pages ^ 


pGrscnncl, onuiv' v::'nt and 




''vatorials, cost, a^^.d length 




of operaticn. 






Personnel 


Ad^'Anist rat i vii \iT>il "'ersonnol 










to pcrs^rj'icl requested — 






:all t, ' - .f t V*^ asic corcopt. 


levels of positions. 


" rncticfilit'r of adr'dnisterinf! 












OSS : Mo staff ir ^ rro' ?'^r s, 




'.ppl.i cat ion t') r^roG^v.t ;av;s, 




: olicics, a:vl ^ i^^'^^jriur \s 


llelationsliips 


r.overniru: sciic^ol atl^^^ da-ico. 






i: rlicatior.s vdtli respect to 




co: ::.u:iity involve: .cnt* 


i'unicipal Jicre'il^ ^ ar-:i /lucaticn 






rossi^ io effect of ;-ro;:rn.. 




o:. CO. :.nmit:' re] at.'.c r.s. 


'la- : V- \' ■ ' -is:-^ I, 






Value of trie prc^^rav, in 




tor: s of prcnotin^- the 


^'l ' f-r, '\[ '\ •Tx/rrar.s ij: 


irr^/-e of t:*e sc!;ool 


r(?cr^'at. a:/! adult educat ion. 


systen. 


O 
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Roii: DSFirjiTiOM OF PERSOMTfEL iNV0LV?n3 lu PROJRAi: 21jXi'i:ili!.'J:^ AI^ nwi:^ :in\\Tio:: 

Schools and Common ity ^o^ra-. dovolop: ^ -^'i: ? vdth t'lo cr-^c.^m 

of sc:Kol Staffs n-vi ' *'jiit7 und'^r 
leadership of the *^rj r":c : pa'* for f-:?'^ ' '-'r 
develorrient of tiio educational process as it 
relates to the Important cdMcational rioeds 
of pupils. lYo.f^ran proposals deve],opo(l 
scliools s^':O^0./i focus or. vaps in wliicli these 
needs caii "'ot u ore ef f ect ively t!:aii vrith 
present efforts. 

— IVovide the structure in v/hich proposals 
can be conceived, dovelopodj and v.-ritten 
by a coordinated effort of staff and 
concerned cor: j nudity , 

— IVovide t'lo leaders/::: .v:\surj proposal 
quality. 

— JujiJ^t rropcsal utp u- -'jt h;t relent . 

— If proposal iy a>-*thcrize:;, act as ;.ro. :ect 
director and assu :o leadcrs'iip for propra 
ii .pie; :entatio:i a^id ac ccunt ah ility for 
rrorra: - results , 

Teain Leaders — P rovide leadership i;; pr::posal dovolopr.ont 

ly ersoiial Ir.volvo: .ent ^:ith schcc] staffs 
and : rinci::al. 

— Assist scliocl staffs i;; identification of 
"roatost ; upil need, 

..it": the hoi; o" t!iO a:;propriato sup'^rvisors 
and I'ers 'iinol fro: other divisions, ndvise 
in the luildin; and \rrit'_n'^ of proposals. 

— Coordinate ti;e interdivisional efforts 
necessary tc ' rinr pro^"^osals to a final 
state of preparation. 

— Coordinate the needed sj; ?rvisic:: in prcrra . 
operation, 

— I'onitor pro^ra^ to inshore operation vxithir. 
its approved dofinition and y^urrose. 



A s sifflod Divi sion 

JTn most cases this v;ould be 

the Division of Curriculuin 

and Instruction) 
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Principals 



— lYovido initial evaluation of proposal after 
it is ref orrfxi by tlie De]^uty Superintendent 
to deterraine 1) ncceotance for fvu^t::er necess 
processing or 2) referral back to the proposa 
subrrdtter for rajor revision. 

— Receive and respond to initial inquiries fron 
MTi'lA seeking clarification infori.iation, 

— Provide the coordination and assistance to 
bring proj^osals to the state of preparation 
needed for reconrnendation to the Deputy 
ouperinter^dcr^.t . 

— Assist scl^ools to i: ple:,o!,t a di arized prorra"' 
v;ith, tiio helj^ of tea*^: loaders ar.d a' prcnr: at^.- 
supervisors. 

— Account for programs ffeotiveness through use 
of the evaluation by Departrr.ent of 'Viucationa' 
Research and JTogran Assessncnt. 
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Assigned Division 
(continued) 



Recommend continuation, expcansion, or 
termination of operating, prop.ra^^s. 



Division of Administrative and 
Pupil Personnel Serviced 
(School Administrative Specialist) 



Serve as a resource person to the j^rincipal • 
Assist the tean leader in coordinating the 
developnent of proposals. 
Assist schools in the administration of 
authorized pro^^rar>.s. 



Divisio n of Plannln;^ and Lonj^- 
R&nj^e Development 



Budget Anal^/sis 



Research and Evaluation 



Facilities 



ilaintain awareness of approved and authorized 
proposals to help identify major areas of 
emphasis and thrust. 

Help to avoid duplication of experl^ientation. 
Assist POD in establish::;ent of proposal 
priority. 

Provide budr.et anal,Ysis assistance to oro^ra"^ 
planners , 

Coordinate approved prc^'^ra'": biidrret vritl^. data 
processing and account iiir,» 
f'onitor prograxn expenditures to prevent 
budp.et beinf; exceeded • 

Ilaintain position control record for all 
authorized pro^^irams. 

Assist proposal developers in the desirn 
and plan of the evaluation co::r'onont. 
Develop necessary conponents of the 
evaluation plan. 

Assist schools to ripler:ent the evaluation 
design. 

Gather necessary data for pror.ra^ evaluation. 
Complete vn:*itten evaluations of prc^^rartS. 

runa}^vze proposals in terr.s of t!:e feasiVility 
of the facilities and buildinr-^ repairs needos-i. 
Coordinate the im.plementat ion of facilities 
and repairs when proposals are authorized. 



Division of Persc^nnnl 



— ntudy proposals in toms of rof]nnsts for 
personnel services. Assist pror osal 
developers to design the porsf^rii^cl conwnent 
of their proposals. 

— Assist in the developr-^.ent of .]r' descriptions. 

— Secure and assim additional personnel called 
for in aut}:orizod pror.ra'^s. 



Divisio n of H elat ionshijs 
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Interpret pro/;r<ims to the scliocl system anr! 
to the corj'^ui;ity . 

!»!aintain awareness of pror.ra^.s ir. operation 
and publicize their effectiveness. 
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All Divlelons — Provide the necessary assistance to schools 

in the development of proposals (budf:et, 
personnel, etc. ) 

— Evaluate proposals in terriLS of proposal 
guidelines and with respect to divisional 
concerns. 

— Assist schools to put approved prorra^is 
into operation. 



Deputy Superintendent — - Provide the structure in which the program 

development can take place and the guide- 
lines under which program proposals can be 
Witt en. 

— Coordinate the subrrdssion of proposals into 
the procedure provided for processin/^ and 
priority designation. 

— Provide leadership to POD staff in its respoi 
sibility for giving review and reconmendatio] 
of proposals and their priority assifnr.ent. 

— Receive and review recomendations of all 
division heads ^ri-th respect to a:\t^roval of 
proposals. 

— Approve proposals for recoiTicndalion to 
the Superintendent* 

— Receive and review reports frorr. all division 
heads \rith respect to effectiveness of 
programs in operation < 

— Recommend to Superintendent continuation or 
termination of operating pror,ra^;s. 

— Identify pro^^ram effectiveness vrxlh respect 
to possible city-vride applicatior.. 



Chie f Negot iator — Receive copy of proposals as initiall;^ 

subraitted to the Deputy Superintendent. 

— Provide interpretation of proposals as they 
relate to the teacher contract. 

— Interact vrlth t!T£A at the tlr.e tl;e proposal 
has tentative endorsement of the r^uperin- 
tendcnt . 



Superintendent — Pro^-ride fijial decision vrith res: ^^;cl to 

proposals to bo roconmendod for Poarfi 



authorization 



— Disapprove 

— i!old (proposal bank") 
Approve 



Authorize or disapprove proposals 
recomended by the Superintendent. 
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PKOJKCT OPERATION AND MANACmKNT 



At the point where a proposal recoLves authorization by the Board of Si'hool 
Directors, it then becomes an actual project ready for implementation in the 
manner described in its approved content. It is thoti assigned to the appropriatt^ 
division imder which direction and aegis it will operate. To assist iti project 
implementation, central office personnel are assigned from their divisions and 
L< .irtments for the specific tasks that need to be accomplished. 

The accountability for project operation rests with the principal(s) involved 
and the central office division to which the project is assigned. Thus, the 
principal(s) and the assistant superintendent of that division are responsible for 
project operation and will be expected to report to the Deputy Superintendent in 
terms >f project success or the lack of it and with respect to recommendations for 
cont J nuance , 



To assist project directors aaid other concerned staff in orderly/ inplenentatic 
of authorized projects, the following list should be of assistance in tho identifi- 
cation of necessary specifics of operation: 



TA3K 



ii:'Src::3iBiLiT^ 



Assignment of the project to the proper operational 
division 

Identification of project director(s) 
Transfer of budget account 

Cod ing 

Requisition sir:^.at'ire authority 



.>Ci^.edule necossai-;.* building repairs and/or acquisition 
of facilities 



Acquisition of -i^t r iz^yi arldlti onal staff 
Establish and rraintain :>osition control 

Acquisition of aj>proV'x! r-viterials and equijx;ent 
In-snrvlce activities 

^^tial oval^ alien act ivities (i.e., pro-testing) 
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Deputy Suporintejider.t 

Assigned Division 

Departriont of nudget ■ lannin- 
and Fiscal studies and t:;e 
AcGcuntin/^ Division 

Departr'ient of Hudrct P^.anr.in- 
and Fiscal studies and t*ie 
Data IVocessinr Division 

r^ojcct Director (s) a.nd 
/xcoantinf Di'ji.sion 

)n] rirti cnl of Facii.itios 
* lannirig anrl Adr ririi strat ■ v^i 
r:c5soarch and ;{c])air ' i vision 

i^ivinion of :'orson::o]. 

-onarlr.ont of -udrot * ]anni:.: 
and I'iscal fvludies ai d .r-v,"'::^ 
Director(s) 

lYojcict Director (s) 

.'"roject MrectorCs^ ar.d 
•reject itaff 

Porartront of riucational 
nesearcli aj:d ^rcrai Assess- 
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TASK 



R:;SP0M3IDIIJTY 



Full project operation in accordance vdth approved 
design 



Interim reports 
Monitor expenditures 



Monitor project operation 



Interim and final evaluation activities 



Develop budget for next fiscal year 



Final evaluation report 



?]nd of project report 

lYepare continuation proposal if project renewal 
vri.ll be requested 



iVoject Director(s), 

Project Staff, v 

Pr o j e c t Part i c i j >ar ■ t s 

Project Director (s) 

Department of 'iudr.et 
Planning and Fiscal 
Studies, Project 
Director(s), Accounting 

Division 

Assii^ned Divisic:i, ''reject 
Director(s) 

Department of Ivducational 
Researcli and lYo^^ran 
Assessment 

Department cf i-ud;''et 
Plannin^^ and Fiscal 
Studies and lYoject 
Director(s) 

Department of /Educational 
Research and Program 
Assessment 

Project Director ( 3') 



Project Director(s! 
Project 3taff 
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tkm milwaukee public schools • 1 73 . 

SUMMARY DATA SHEET FOR PROGRAM PROPOSAL 

1. OrlRlnatgr; School 

(Fill in One) Cluster 

Central Office 

2. r Voposal Title: 

3. Brief Sunmary of Proposal Intent and Design; 



Date ProCTam Would Begin 



Termination Date 



5 . Sxjmmary of Personnel Needs : 

fJo. of additional certificated positions 
Uo. of additional non-certificated poaitlons 



Level 
Level 



Facilities: 

Additional space needed? Yee 
Building modification needed? Yee 



No 
No 



7. BudRet Summary: 

Normal costs for full year of operation 
Costs for the reinainder of this fiscal year 



6, Submitted by: 
Name 



^ Position 

ERIC 

Hevised 1/17/71 



Signature 
Date 



^^^^^ m mom mmmr 



^' ^igi"ator of Proposal: 
(FiU in one line only) 

II' Title of Proposal: 



School 
Cluster 
Central Office 



Statement of the educate 



IV. General goals or purposes nf fK^ 
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[. Program Desigrt 



A, Daacribe the learnirv? activities, instructional program, in-service 
activities, etc., that chauracterize the program as it will operate. 



B. Identify and describe the pupil population (number, grade level, 
schools) that will be directly Involved in program operation. 



C. Identify the staff that will be directly involved in program 
operation (teachers, aides, supervisory, administrative). 
Describe the tasks and responsibilities of this staff. If 
additional staff is being requested, fill out the attached 
Position Request Data Sheet. 



D« Provide a description of the equipment, materials, and facilities 
needed to carry out the program. Refer to the Facilities Utili- 
zation Data Sheet (blue form) and provide the information requested 
if applicable to the program. 



E. Provide a projection of the period of tijne during which the program 
would operate — when it would begin and when it would end. 
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VII. Cost of the Program 

On the sheet provided (Program Budget Request) indicate the cost 
breakdown of the program. If needed, the services of the budget 
analyst assigned to the PSA can be requested through the team 
leader. 

VIII. Briefly describe the involvement of staff and/or community in the 
development of this proposal. 



(When using additional pages, keep the page numbering »y«tem intact by designatini 
such pages as 2A, 3A, 3B, etc.) 




a 



a 



a" 
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POSITION RE^UESr DATA SHKET 



(Iaform.it Ion requested on this form is to be provided if the proposal includes a request 
for the services of personnel in addition to those already assigned under the normal 
staffing ratio.) 

Please provide the requested inforniatlon for each position called for in the proposal as 
follows: 

1. Position Title Total No* of these Positions 



2. Certificated ot CUsstfled 



3. Suggested Position Level 



4. Days Per Year of Employment Part-time or Full-time 

5. Duties (Indicate the individual duties and responsibilities to be performed which wou 
typify or characterize the position assignment.) ^ 



6. Qualifications 

A. Degree Required 

E. Major Field of Study 



C. Experience Required or Desirable 



7. Position would be Supervised by _^ 



8. Position would Supervise what other Pv'>sitions? 



i- 



4. 



(Use a separate sheet for eacli dif.ferent position level.) 
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FACIUTy UTIUZATION D^TA SHEET- ^ 



Program School ^ 

!• Will project r^uiro apace which is now uaed for other purposes? 

V/ill project require exclusive use of space? 

Umber of Cladsrooffis 

Number of Offices 

Other 

2. Will project require any building modifications? 

Nature of modifications (please explain) 

Structural 

Electrical 

Heating ^ 

Plumbing 

PalntiJig 



Accoustical Treatment 
Other (explain) 



3. Will project require installation of equipment? 
Explain 



'/hat utilities will be required? 



Will additional furniture be required? List: 



^li^Jil^ out this form only IT the Infoillation requested applies to the propos&I. 
^/70 f 



PROGRAM BUOGET REQUEST 
FISCAL DATA SHEET 



Program^ 
School 



Fund 



Proposed by. 



INSTRUCTION 



No, of 1972 Budget 
PQSH Ions Wo, to Mo. 



Date 

(975 Oudget 
;ao. to ^^o.^ 



I, SALARIES (list positions) 



2. SUPPLIES 

Educat lonal 



Books and Magazines^ 
Other ' 



3 SERVICES 

General ^ 

Other (Specify), 

4. OTHER EXPENSES 



Eval uat Ion 
Ott\er (Sped fy). 



TOTAL »NSTRUCHON 



^^AINTEMANCE OF PLANT 



Replace^Tkent of Equipment^ 
Repairs 



TOTAL MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 



CAPITAL OUTLAY 



Additional Equipment^ 
Plant Improvement 



TOTAL CAPITAL OUTLAY 



FIXED CHARGES 

Fringe Benefits^ 



if' 
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SYSTQi-V/IDE raOGRilM TimUSTS AS IDENTIFIKD BY TIE AD!3:f:i3TRATIcr! 



I^xtend work experience programs 

Explore various teaching-learning designs to improve 
student achievement 



Acconrriodate students with special needs in re^lar 
classroom situations insofar as possible 



Explore year-round school 



Extend parent, corrmunity, student^ and business 
sector participation in school undertakings 



Support experimental activities and projects to 
detemine ways of improving educational experiences 
for students 



Study v;ays of improving servies to students, e.,^,, 
guidance and counseling, psychological, etc. 



Combine reading resources in ways that will improve 
reading achievement of students* 



CENTRAL OFFICE PROCESSING SCKEDIJI£ FOR PROGRAM D^PROVHWr PROPOSALS 



Task Tino I.'eedovi 



1. Receipt of proposal by Deputy Superintendent 
from submitter. 

a. Acknowledgement to subrdtter and 
the referral of proposal to assigned 
division* 

b. Informtional copies to MTKA and the 

Chief Negotiator. C)ne vreek 

2. Decision by assigned division to accept proposal 

or refer it back for major revision. One v;cek 

3. V/ork by a8sip,ned division to brinn proposal to a 

final state of prep iration. A--^ v/ecks 

U» Submittal of the proposal by the assigned division 
to the Deputy Superintendent. 

5. Consideration by :)eputy superintendent of proposal 

readiness. One v;eek 

f . Transmittal of 1^roix>sal to Administrative Council 
members by the Teputy Superintendent. 

7. Reactions by Assistant Superintendents regarding 
the proposal to Deputy Superintendent and/or 

Superintendent. Tv;o vreeks 

Approval of the nr'^posal by the Deputy Superin- 
tendent for recort^.endation to the Superintendent, One v;cel: 

9. Preparation of Board transmittals: 

a. To the Committee on Appointment and 
Instruction by assigned division 

b. To Committee on Finance by Depart- 
ment of r]udget Planning and Fiscal 
. 'tudies 

1 < intorrictlor. I ctweon Criief Negotiator and V.T'/A vrith 

respect to t)^e proposal pripr to final recorrrierdation 
by tiu; wUr-eri ntendent . 

11. /inal consideration hy the Superintendent and the 
Administrative Council of the proposal and the 

lirjord transrritt/ils. X minus 15 days 

12. Transmittal to :ioard mambcrs. ' X minus 12 ^ays 

13. Bcaivi conTfiittee recor^iiriendations , X rrinus 7 days 
m. Boar' authorization, X 
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lOTERDIVISIONAL TASK SEQUENCE FOR 
PROCESSING OF PROGRAM PROPOSAI^ 



(To be used by tean leaders working vath staff members in the various divisions on the 
sequence of tasks necessar;^^ to bring proposals to a final state of preparation. In 
most cases, it vrill be advisable to accomplish those tasks in the order au^pestod,) 

Signature of staff member indicates that departmental representative has analyzed and 
reacted to the proposals in terms of the items listed. Reactions are stated in the 
space provided or on attached memorandum. 



1, Department of rHucational Research and lYograir, Assessment: 

Are objectives adequately stated, measurable, and of consequence? 
Is there congruence among the problem, objectives, and process? 



Dr. Gary Peterson 

2. Department of Facilities r^lanning and //j^dnistrative Research: 

Is it feasible to provide the requested facilities, modifications, furniture, 
and equipr.ent? 



I'r. Viilliam Seiser 

3. Certificated Personnel: 

Staff function adequately defined? 
Staffing requests compatible with policies? 



I>. Jack llouk 



A. Classified Personnel: 

Staff function ndequntcly defined? 
Staffing; requests corpatil^le vrit): policies? 



Robert ,/illiams 

FRIC 

m^sa (THF^E PAGES FOR CEIaTRAL OFFICE USn; 0:TLY) 
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5. Department of Instructional Resources: 

Recomnendations regarding requested items of equijment and their value to the 
prograTi. 



Kr. Robert Suchy 
Department of Budget Planning and Fiscal Studies: 

iore budget requests related to the defined processes for: Personnel, supplies, 
Services, Cther !5xpenses, /.quip^ent, Plant Improvement, 
Does expected outcojne justify the proposed cost? 



Ir . /y^r.ett Toll 

7. Detvirtnent of Acbninistrative Services: 

Feasibility of proposed prograrr^ in terms of administrative policy. 



;r. P.obert Lonf^ 

Cther depart'".ent(s) as necessar;v' in terms of the nature of the proposal. 



'>}part' .(^nt of A^M i^nttivy and ^iocondar^/ ''/iucation: 

'teccr^-j'jiiMat ic:; for approval of the proposal by this department is r^ade tc the 
d;vis'o:i hoad. 



Dr. Frisby Smith 



ERLC 
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With the approvals on the prev^^s pages the proposals should be ready for final 
consideration by the assigned 3^.sion for subndssion to the Deputy Superintendent. 



Proposal recomended to the Deputy Superintendent by the assii^ned division. 



Signature of Division Head 
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APPENDIX D 
Examples of Tunded Projects 



The following examples of projects funded during the second year of 
PIP were tak^in from the Milwaukee Public School publication, "It's a 
PIP," of January, 1972. 



0 
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Cluster Project Aims to Improve Reading 

A systems approach mih interaction in all phases of its development was 
incorporated in the design of an improvement project in reading to help pupils 
in H elementary .schools in the Custer cluster achieve their potential. 



The project is one of 47 program 
the Board o( School Directors in 
1970. It involves in-service training 
for about 200 kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers and administrators 
to suggest new techniques in the 
leaching of reading and acquaint them 
with new curriculum and instructional 
materials. 

Four additional reading resource 
teachers have been assigned to the 
cluster, according to James Bigaj, 
reading consultant and project direc- 
tor. Bigaj said there are eight such 
teachers in the cluster. 

Under the project, each participat- 
ing school received approximately 
$2,000 worth of new supplementary 
reading materials designed for under- 
achievers as well as pupils at or above 
their grade level. 

Multimedia Mdteriols Used 

"Some of the new materials are 
multimedia in nature and involve the 
use of listening posts, headsets and 
tape recorders/' Bigaj said. "They 
will belter meet the needs of those 
pupils requiring attention and instruc- 
tion on a one-lO'One basis," 

Planning for the project began in 
September by a committee headed by 
Lester VV. Garbe, Twenty-fourth 
Street School principal and Miss 
Marion Thornbery, principal of Edi- 
son Junior High School and also the 
cluster chairman. Teacher representa- 
lives from each building and members 
of the MPS administrative staff were 
involved in the planning. 

The series of 19 in-service meetings 
began Jan. 2(> with an introductory 
general sessioD for cluster personnel. 
Dr. S. Alan Cohen, assistant pro- 
lessor of education, Yeshivn Univer- 
sity, N. Y., spoke on the topic '*In- 
tensive Reading Instruction.*' 

At another general session Feb. 16, 
Or, John Manning, professor of edu* 
taliun. University of Minnesota^ 
(leuKinstrated techniques for diagnos- 



improvements approved and funded by 



ing skill deficiencies through oral 
reading. Future sessions will feature 
Adrian Sanford, founder of the Edu- 
cational Development Corp,» Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Tony Simon, editorial 
director for Scholastic Magazines; and 
Dr. William Martin, Jr., author of 
several reading series published by 
Holt, Rninehart and Winston. 

At the general sessions, members of 
the supervisory staff and the reading 
resource teachers also demonstrate 
various ways of Ussing new materials 
and suggest independent activities and 
innovations in the teaching of reading. 

In the weeks when general sessions 
are not scheduled, teachers meet in 
their assigned schools with the read- 
ing resource teachers and supervisory 
staff to concentrate on systematic 
ways of identifying pupil strengths 
and weaknesses in word analysis. 
Specific ways of teaching these skills 
also are presented and discussed. 

The kindergarten teachers in the 
cluster follow a similar schedule for 
the first five weeks. Other sessions are 
based on the development of pre-read- 
ing skills and related independent 
activities for kindergarten pupils. 

To accommodate the project, pupils 
in participating schools are released 
at 2 p.m. each Tuesday so teachers 
can take part from 2:30 to 4 p.m. To 
make up the time, pupils regularly 
begin school at 1 p.m. instead of 1:15 
p.m. 
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Pupits Study English as Second Language 

Imagine (caching a cir.ss of 28 junior hi^'h school pupils who woro horn in 
Grecct\ Spain, Pohind, Yugoslavia, Hon>? Konj,'. Korea and Pnrrlo Hico. 

Facing the challenK<? of teaching KngJish as a second Jeinguago !o this mini- 
UN arc Miss Zoo (Janos and Mrs. Josephine Trifilo who servo in iho oriontalion 
center for English as a second Ian- : 



guage at Steuben Junior High School 

Now in its second year, llio class is 
one of 09 experinienlal efforts special- 
ly funded by the Hoard of Sc})ool Di- 
rectors under the designation of **pro- 
grani improvements." 

The purpose of the orientation 
center is to give junior high school 
age pv^ils iniensified training .to 
achieve proficiency in English, thus 
enabling Ihem to comiilete high school 
at the age level of most other pupils. 

The foreign-born pupils arc grouped 
according to their English language 




Mi.vs Zoe Ganos (left) and Mrs. Jose- 
phine Trifilo work with pupils in the 
orientation center for English as a 
second language at SteulK?n Junior 
lli%h School. 



facility as beginning* intermediate, or 
advanced. Assisted by the teachers 
and a paraprofcssional. they spend the 
equivalent of two periods in guided 
independent study — one devoted to 
the audio-oral aspects of English and 
the other to reading and writing. They 
spend the afternoon in regular classes 
at Steuben. 

Language loborafory Used 

A language laboratory in the center 
is used by the class in the morning and 
by other Steuben pupils studying a 
foreign language in the afternoon. 
Miss Ganos and Mrs. Trifilo are as- 
signed to other schools as itinerant 
teachers of English during the after- 
noon. They also consult with the 
pupils' homeroom teachers, prior to 
the,lx}ginning of classc*s in the morning. 

Not all pupils requiring special Eng- 
lish instruction can be enrolled in the 
or/tntation cvnter, accor<iing to An- 
thony Gradisnik, curriculum specialist, 
department of elemenlary and second- 
ary education. Nine other teachers 
travel to elementary scliools to give 
English instruction to more than 200 
pupils. 

^Working Well' 

Gradisnik said that v^ith the coop- 
eration of rrinci])al Raymond Kiehl 
and the school's guidance department, 
the orientation center is working well. 
Assisted by the two teachers, guidance 
counselors screen the pupils for place- 
ment and also help pupils with ad- 
justment problems, 

Gradisnik noted that the program ol 
teaching English as a Sicond language 
Ix^gan in the mid-fifties with two oi 
three itinerant teachers. 



A variety of non-graded, flexible task groups comprise the inter, nediate learn- 
ing center at Allen-Field School. Mrs. Mary Norton (right background) and 
MLvs Nancy Goetzman (not shown) are (he team leaders. Mrs. Donna Opola 
(left), a UWM student te^^cher, has the attention of one task group. 

Learning Confers at Allen-Field School 

A tot;i) of 2;J5 pupils are onrollod in /our Jonrning centers at Allen-Field 
Schmil. The proirram was started in the fall of 1970 with special program 
improvonu-nt fundsand renewed and expanded last August for three more years. 

llie I(Mrnintr centers are a part of the school's master plan to maximize 

pupi! potenti.d tlirouj^fi in{tividuali?,a- T. ^."7 : ' TT" 

' ■ - flexuile task groups, work-study dis- 

covery centers/' appropriate instruc- 
tional materials, and dia^^nostic group- 
and re^^rouping. 

Each center is staffed with two 
teachers, three or more student teach- 
ers, and Iwr) aides. The cetitrrs allow 
Jnaxinuim ust* nf available space in 
tlie school, Mrs, Graffcnbcrger s<aid. 
The school has more than l.lOO pupils 
^ind \2 teachers. 

Plans for the ieaniin^^ centers were 
dev(»!o|Kd by the* Allen-Field leaelicrs 
and parents with the cooperation of 
safjervisory staff memtjcrs in the divi- 
si»)u of curriculum and instruction. 
lrii/iaU,\. Mis,s Klaine f^irtr-I, assistant 
l>n>f(^ssor of curriculum and itjstruc- 
tiorj, University of Wisccjusin-Milwau- 
Vi\\ .served as a consultant to th* proj- 
}n'H(*rvlc4^ workshops (or the en- 
lire* school staff have Ixtu held the 
past Iwf) sumnjcr.s. 

Mrs. Clraffeiiher^er s.ud thai as a 
result of the workshops, teachers not 
in l(MrninK tvntcT pro^nuu juo 
e\|H'rirnen(in^^ with techniques and 
nnhTi;ils in tfieir si^lf-coulairied clas.s- 
roojiis lo sf)r<vjd the in(]ivi(luaIi/<ition 
c«>urrp( iJirou^hoUt the .sch(K)l. 



Hon of itisiructlon. Tho (no^nn'} his 
had a s,ilu*.ir>' effect on pupil motiva- 
tion as well as at hievement. accr)rdin^ 
to Mrs. Sanih ClraffenU^r^rer, jirin* 
cipal. 

Four multi a^j* centers starve jjupils 
at v:}rif>us arhievemetil hovels. They 
ari' (;0 primary for pupils from 
kiuder^'jrten through the uppcT pri- 
fuarv level. ([>) uti^raded for pupils 
froiii middle prim iry lo ^rade r>. (c) 
interiiie<h de for pupils fro)u ^'r ifles 
\ thrnuuh (). :uid (fl) :i re.aliness (cen- 
ter fur hilinuu d kintJeru'.jrti ners ;ui(l 
selected pupils from iJie re^Mil.tr lower 
priniUA elisses rcMcliju;^ is in Ihe 
pupil's iliirnjn.ftil huiun:i-e. Fn^'lishor 
Sp loisli 

FiU'ils ren>jin in Ihe le.irhiti^ ix«n- 
leis fur one \e,ir h\Jf C;U1 Im' re- 
enrolled to tnnlinoe in Ihe pm^Tiiu. 
Tl>e pupils repieM'iit ohoul one fifth 
of IIm; school r)opul.Uinn, Mrs <Ir;iff- 
enlw r^er s:iid 

The e< n(ers -ire self conl'iinerl anrJ 
ulili/e difteh-nti Med st.iffin^'. h'ou 
leaehiuit, ;uhJ indi\ idu'ili/* d )i"nnhm 
ni.Heii ils InstruclifiJi i^ k'c.ited lo iln' 
incli\idM.il pufals fhrnn<.'lt nfaf irr.ide<j. 
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hdlviduQlly Glided EducoHon 

Schools Put New Focus on Learning 

Individually Guided Education (IGR) in a multi-unit organization is Mi\^ 
tried this year in four MPS elementary schools. 

Thoreau and Victory are completely organized as mulli-unlt schools. At 
Franklin, a coojx^rative teaching project is continuing' in the primary classt\s 
to take advantage of Ihc '*pod arrange- 



ment*' of classrooms in the new wing 
of the school McKinley, a fifth and 
sixth grarti' only school, has classes 
which are organized on a unitized 
basis. 

IGE is a system of instruction which 
recognizes the great variation in what 
each child Jenrns, how rapidly he 
learns, and differences in how children 
go alK)Ut learning. Th*» multi-unit 
school creates a Tion gr ided environ- 
ment where IGE practi.-es can be in- 
stalled and maintained. A unit consists 
of 120 to 160 pupils, a corresponding 
number of teachers, a para-profes- 
sional, and one or two aides. 

Four*Sfep Cycle 

IGE is a four-step cycle consisting 
of (1) assessment, (2) choosing ob- 
jectives, (3) implementation of a 
learning prognini, and (4) reassess- 
ment. The cycle is repeated again and 
again in each subject for each pupil 

"Vhi- program |M^rmits pupils to have 
learning experience's (ailored to indi- 
vidual needs. Pupils operate individ- 
ually or as members of small groups 
who have more or (ess identical needs. 

The system involves identificiition of 



a set of school- wide objectives and a 
range of objectives suitable for smaller 
groups. After assessing each pupil in 
relation to the objectives, it is noces- 
siuy to plan and implement instruction 
in terms of activities, materials, time, 
and space. 

Gains from the new system arc two- 
foUI. Tupils arc taught at a level and 
rate, nnd in a way that is appropriate 
at any given time. Teachers spend 
more time diagnosing pupils* needs 
and helping them to attain them and 
less time at tasks not directly con- 
nected with the instructional program. 

The teachers in n ur.it meet regular- 
ly as a team to plan learning experi- 
ences for the pupils. The team plans 
and directs activities not only for the 
pui)ils, but also for the teacher aides 
who assist in small group and indi- 
vidual instruction, preparation of ma- 
terials, record ktx^ping, and training 
pupils to uso audiovisual hardware and 
other learning materials which are an 
integral part of the s>stem. Optimum 
usi^ is made of teachers, teacher aides, 
materials, and school space. 

Miss Har^ung Is lioison 

Multi-unit organization and IGE 
fiav(» \h>vu under res<:vuch and develop- 
ment since 1005, according to Miss 
Adeline Hartung, curriculum S|x^cinl- 
ist, dej);irtment of elementary and 
secortdary education. They were pio- 
neered by the Uewarch ;uul Develop- 
ment Center for i'o^iniiivc J, earning at 
the University <if Wisconsin in Madi- 
son and tested in Wisconsin school 
systems and in other states. 

Miss Ihirtung is serving ns liaison 
iK'tween MPS and the Wisconsin De- 
p;irtmeMl of Pubhc Instruction. IGE 
programs at tfte four schools are fi- 
niineed by the Imiird from the program 
improvejnent fund. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



THE TALENTED STUDENT PROGRAM 

A Case Study from 
Brevard County, Florida 



[Case Study drafted by Todd Aroson. 
Assisted by Maren Naumann-Etienne, ] 



BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY 

The following case study Is the product of a two day visit in June, 
1972 to Brevard County, Florida, for the purpose of collecting data on 
the recently initiated Talented Student Program. With the permission and 
full cooperation of members of the Brevard County School Sys tern, two in- 
terviewers used the appended Interview schedules to elicit further infor- 
mation about the process involved in the creation of the Talented Student 
Program. 

Interview Schedule J, the longer forfii, was used with the two key 
innovators, the Director of Curriculum and Staff Development and the 
Director of Research and Evaluation. Interview Schedule II was used with 
the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, a Curriculum Coordinator, a 
School Board member, and several students, teachers, principals, members 
of the project review council , and one parent. 

The procedure followed in utilizing the information elicited In the 
muUipl^i interviews was to consol^idate the information gathered by the two 
interviewers into a coherent narrative within the case study frameworl<. 

The completed draft was subsequently reviewed for accuracy and com- 
pleteness by the two key innovators. It Is to both the Innovators, as 
well as to the other people mentioned above, that we are Indebted for the 
generous and helpful cooperation they gave us in conducting this case 
study. 
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CASE STUDY 
Brevard Countyi Florida 

THE INNOVATION 

A. OVERVIEW OF THE T^^LENTEO STUDENT PROGRAM 

In May, 1971) the Brevard County School Board, consisting of five 
members, approved the allocation of $20,000 in funds to create and 
develop a program for the identified *>talented'* student in the county. 
This program mandate was turned over to the Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruct fon who, through his staff in research and curriculum, 
developed a program proposal for "talented*' students In grades five 
through eight throughout the county. The proposal presented a program 
that would allow the learner to plan and undertake an experience of 
his own choosing, making use of whatever personnel, school and non- 
school, and whatever materials would be necessary to accomplish the 
learning objectives. 

B. RATIONALE FOR THE PROGRAM 

The idea for a program for "talented" students was the suggestion 
of one of the five county school board members* This board member did 
not agree with the concept of classes proceeding at a unitary pace or 
"block rate" and believed* also, that schools should be educating our 
most capable children for positions of future leadership in the country. 
Knowing that there existed special program in others spheres of educa- 
tion, it seemed a natural step to this board member to argue for the 
creation of a program that spoke to the particular needs of the "talented 
student, as well. So it was that in May, 1971, this board member pro- 
posed that some of the county's school budget be allocated for the 
development of a program for the "talented" student. 
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C. PROGRAM ELEMENTS; PARTICIPANTS, DECISION-MAKERS, CRITERIA 

^'Talented^* students were selected according to the following 
criteria: 

1) the student must score In the top 15 percentile in 
his area of interest on the Stanford Achievement 
Tes t ; 

2) he must have a B or higher grade average in all 
academic areas In semester grade averages for the 
previous two years ; 

3) he must be recommended for participation in the 
program by a teacher and principal. 

* 

In the case of students interested in areas not tested by the Stanford 
Achievement Test (for example, art, music, acting, or dancing), the 
student would have to provide evidence of previous commitment to the 
interest in order to satisfy criterion K 

This innovation was purposefully aimed at the elementaryc inter- 
mediate level of students, with the thought that too often the talent 
of this level of students either goes unnoticed or is passed over in 
favor of the talented students on the high school level. 

The principals of thos'e county schools which included grades 
five, six, seven, and eight were notified of the Talented Student 
Program in early Fall, 1971* They were given roughly two months in 
which to select those students eligible for participation in the 
program* Ourfng this time, it was left to the discretion of the 
eligible student to dec) de whether or not he would submit a proposal 
for a project. 

During late fall, 1971, a project review council was established* 
Its function was to select the student projects to be funded. Referred 
to as a "blue ribbon" committee, this 20-man council consisted of out- 
standing professional and community leaders. The rationale for creating 
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this review council with such a composition included the following 
assumpt ions : 

1) the existence of a professional and community ''elite'' 
would help to legitimize the project for the county 
ci 1 1 zen ry ; 

2) the composition of this group would emphasize the 
importance in the venture of liaison between the 
school system and the community; 

3) the council's business contacts and acquaintances 
might prove helpful in locating the proper persons 
and/or places to aid In carrying selected projects 
to completion; 

^) the varied composition of the review council would 
take the final decision for the funded projects 
out of the hands of an otherwise strictly school- 
comprised committee. 

The project review council met for two days in mid-January, 1972, 

to select those projects to be funded* Their criteria for project 

s«*lection were as follows; 

1) proposals submitted by eligible students; 

2) an evaluation of the proposal through: 

a) the content of the project: individuality, 
objectivity, plan, and output with respect 
to the product, its intended result and 
dissemination; 

b) any significant and lasting impact on the 
student as a result of doing the project; 

c) the project^s relevance to society, social 
needs, the county and Its school system; 

d) the estimated potential for success of the 
proposed project. 

As a result of their sessions, the review counci 1 *^e1 ected 3^ 

projects, including students for funding (one project involved 10 

students), out of 188 student proposals submitted. The proposals 

not funded were returned to the applicants with a letter of explanation 
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that although they couldn't be funded then* the students were 
encouraged to submit them again at an appropriate time, The letter 
emphasized the fact that the issue of their being funded at some 
point was anything but closed^ At least two of the non-funded 
proposals were funded through outside sources, one being Patrick 
Ai r Force Base. 

Roughly 60% of the funded projects were carried through to 
completion during the spring of 1972> many over the spring school 
vacation. During May and June, 1972, some of the students partici- 
pating in the program voluntarily att^eaded school board meetings and 
gave a brief synopsis of their projects with the results. 
0. CONSEQUENCES 

Some of the consequences that have accrued from the initial year* 
Talented Student Program include: 

1) submissfon of proposals in 1971^72 from students at 
approximately 50^ of the schools with grades five, 
six, seven, or eight ; 

2) con t i nued and i ncreas i ng interest , exc i tement , and 
participation by parents and other community people; 

3) a tremendously poslt:ive response from all community 
sectors after seeing the projects created and 
operating; 

k) an impact felt, expectedly, in the local communities 
and county and, rather unexpectedly, in the state and 
various parts of the nation; 

5) an expectation that fall, 1972 will see an increase 

a) in proposals submitted for potential 
funding by the review council; 

b) in the percent of schools represented 
in Fall, 1972 by student proposals; 

c) in the school board allotment to enable 
cont i nuat Ion , expans ion and Improvernent 
in the program, 
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\ 1 • DEMOGRAPHIC IMFORMATION ON BREVARD COUNTY 

Brevard County Is located on the central eastern coast of Florida and 
covers an area roughly 77 miles long by 15 miles wide. It is the home of 
t:!'e Kennedy Space Center, the nation's first spaceport, which Is under the 
tjuspices of both NASA {the National Aeronautics and Space Administration) 
i\nd the Department of Defense. The Space Center Is the assembly and launch 
%\te of the Saturn V moonrocket and the Apollo spaceships. The adjacent 
Cape Kennedy Air Force Station serves as the heart of the Air Force Eastern 
test Range. 

[ Between 1950 and 1970, the county's population grew more than 1000 
ipercent, from 23,000 people to over 230,000 people. Correspondingly, there 
was a l600 percent increase in school enrollment during the same period* 
Since 1970, school enrollment has decreased ^.2% or by some 2,000 students, 
roughly, Yet, in spite of this decrease, the county's budget has been 
increasing, though slightly, during these three academic years. 

The primary^ industry in the county during this phenomena) boom era has 
been the space industry. However, because of increasing federal expenditures 
for the development of the space industry, there were few efforts spent on 
planning for a diversification of the county's economic base. Unfortunate- 
ly, when the federal government reduced Its expenditures for the space 
program for the fiscal year 1970, the concomitant reduction in revenue 
brought about massive personnel layoffs at Cape Kennedy and throughout the 
space industry. The county's absence of a diversified economic base took 
its to)) on the inhabitants in h i gh unemployment . 

Presently, of those who have remained in the county, many are unemployed 
or underemployed - and for many there is no sign of meaningful employment 
in sight. This excess of skilled personnel on the labor market In the 
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county has only compounded the difficulties of the unskilled, low Income, 
resident* The resultant loss In population and rise in unemployment 
due to the space cutbacks have crlpp\ed both governmental and prtvately- 
owned servfce activities; In 1970 the Economic Development Administration 
designated Brevard County a *'redevelopment area.'^ 

One of the present bright spots for the county Is its vision toward 
increased tourism and retirement settling* Part of the county's coastal * 
area is presently being developed as an ocean-side facility for visitors 
\io the nearby Olsney World. As for retirement settling, hundreds of recent- 
ly constructed luxury and suburban type homes were placed on the market as 
a result of the federal cutbacks. This situation has created a '^buyer's 
market" in such homes with little down payment required. 

The public school system has kept pace with the proximate space program 
and the challenge of rapid growth in the t960's. A unique and innovative 
feature has been a county-wide no-graded program, implemented in 1968-69, 
in which all students are tested d iagnos t i ca i iy in all programs and placed 
in instructional groups that meet their specific needs. 'The system consists 
of 8 high schools, \h junior high or middle schools, and elementary 
schools, with approximately 3.000 persons directly involved in instructional 
programs apd over 2,000 full-time people in supporting services. The school 
system is divided into three geographic areas, each one having an area 
Superintendent and s ta ff --north , central and south-'-under the Superintendent 
of Schools, Perhaps, a major problem faced by the school system in the late 
sixties has been a turnover in leadership created by four changes of 
Superintendents in as many years* However, one of the strengthening features 
to result from a Title 111 project funded in the lote sixties is the creation 
and adoption of a cabinet advisory system by the Superintendent. 
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The county offers a variety of educational and social resources. 
Brevard Community College , with two centers in the county, accommodates 
over 8»000 students, who pursue either a selected two-year associate degree 
program or some type of non-degree program in technical c^nd vocational 
skills. Also available at Brevard Community College are several programs 
leading to the bachelor's degree, In cooperation with Florida Technological 
University. Florida Institute of Technology^ a private university in the 
county^ offers majors in numerous technical fields for over 2,100 students. 
The Hydrospace Technical Institute* situated at Cape Kennedy, Is an affiliate 
of Florida Institute of Technology* Both Stetson University and Rollins 
College have sate? 1 I te centers in the county. The public library system 
is a federated sys tern wi th eight centers and operates on a yearly budget 
of over $500,000, Finally, there are numerous civic, social, prof ess ional » 
and avocational clubs and organizations, as would be expected in an area 
of this size. 
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n l the innovation process; how the talented student program cahe to be 
adoptTd ~ ' 

In May, 1971 » at 1 monthly meeting, the Brevard County School Board 
considered for approval the already-proposed county school system budget. 
It was In this **elevenlh hour," in looking over the proposed budget^ that 
one of the five board members noticed ti^at no allocation had been made 
for "talented" students. This member, a lawyer who does not agree with the 
concept of classes proceeding at a median pace, in an attempt to aUow for 
individual pacing for bright students, proposed that funds be allocated 
for those on the "upper end of the talent spectrum." His argument hinged 
on the concept of singling out excellence and rewarding it as a means of 
producing the leaders we will need in this country in the future. The 
argument "took" completely; board members voted 5-0 in favor of allocating 
$20,000 for the implementation of a program to aid in the educational 
development of the "talented" student. State funds for gifted students had 
been cut off two or three years prior to this time. 

This $20»000 allocation was sufficient to Initiate some program that 
would start to meet and develop the needs of the talented student. But, 
school officials recognized shortly that the operating budget was not in- 
creased by the voted-on $20,000 for "talented" students. As a result, the 
money for the program had to be drawn complete^ from the system's discre- 
tionary funds. The amount drawn from discretionary (or contingency) funds 
was $10,500, of which $8,000 was spent during the program's operation. At 
this same meeting, the mandate for designing a program responsive to the 
"talented" student passed from the members of the school board to the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. 
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Between the May » I97t school board meeting and the June, 1971 school 
board meeting, the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction turned over the 
responsibility for developing a program proposal to two members of his staff, 
ttie Director of Curriculum and Staff Development and the Director of Research 
and Evaluation. These two men formed the nucleus of a task force to develop 
a program design that would not only provide a program for "talented" stu- 
dents, in accord with the school board's mandate, bat also would be responsive 
to the interests ond learning objectives of the students Involved in the 
program. This "task force" approach was a derivative of the Title III project 
from the late sixties. It is worth noting that the two program developers 
recognized they were under a time constraint to produce a program proposal 
for the next monthly school board meeting. For this reason and since the 
idea for the program did not originate with them, the two developers believe 
that the time pressure to produce the program proposal cramped their normal 
method of production and, thereby, did not allow them as much time as they 
would have liked to develop the program more fully and broadly before 
presenting it for approval. 

The program proposal, itself, was presented at the monthly school board 
meeting in June, 197' » designed for high academic ability students in the 
fifth through eighth grades of school and stating that "programs to serve 
their needs should bo exploratory; provide opportunity for individual investi- 
gation, and he of a nature that content and depth can be easily altered to 
suit the leorncr." (p> 2) The criteria for selection of students were 
spelled out as follows: ^ 

1) a student is interested in learning more about some 
phenomenon; he writes a brief outline indicating what 
he would like to study; 

2) he is asked to establish objectives, describe what he 
Q would like to do to accomplish the objectives, and 
yC indicate how he could tell if the objectives had been 
KM t ; 



3) the student's teacher reads the outline and determines 
that the student meets the criteria established for 
exceptional talented students; 

^) the teacher submits this information and other background 
information on the studeit to the project review council. 

The project review council » composed of outstanding leaders from the 
community » would be empowered to select those projects It felt would pro- 
vide unique and rewarding learning experiences and to commit some amount 
of money for the implementation of the project. 

The uniqueness of the program was characterized by these features of 
the proposal : 

1) "*' the program would involve community leaders in the 

educational process; 

2) it would provide learning experiences and settings 
that could not be duplicated in the classroom; 

3) the experience and knowledge gained by the students 
would undoubtedly stand out as one of the unique 
experiences of their school career; 

'f) the program would be completely flexible to meet 
almost any worthwhile project submitted. 

A final item Included In the proposal Is a suggested timetable for the 
completion of details necessary to the implementation of the program* 

The program proposal was adopted at this June meeting of the school 
board and, over the summer of 1971, the Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction, the Director of Curriculum and Staff Development, and the 
Director of Research and Evaluation made plans appropriate to effect 
successful implementation of the program during the academic year I971"'1972. 

The plans these three county school officials made Included the 
following actions which did, in fact, come to pass: 
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On October 7, 1971 • the Brevard County Curriculum Dep^trtment housed 
at Monroe Center in Cocoa, sent out a letter to all principals of elemen- 
tary and junior high schools In the county, Informing them of the Talented 
Siudent Program; the maJlfng Included the details necessary for principals 

to pass along sufficient information about the prcTgram and Its opera'tion 

x 

to their administrative staffs and teachers. As a follow-up measure, 

same county school officials held separate meetings with the principals "n^^ 

of both the elementary schools and the junior high schools. 

On November 3, the Monroe Center office sent out invitations to twenty 
leading professionals in the community (in business. Industry, government, 
the military, etc.), extending them the opportunity to serve on the project 
review council for the program. 

One week later, November 10, following up their letter from one month 
prior, the Monroe Center office sent out a memorandum to all principals, 
teachers, and counselors working with students In the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. This memorandum Included specific information on how 
"talented" -students could participate in the progran, i.e., criteria for 
their participation in the program. Important dates, information the 
proposals should contain, a sample letter explaining the program to parents, 
a project application form, and a "Special Project Application" form to be 
submitted by the student's teacher. 

On November 30, Monroe Center sent out a follow-up letter to the twenty 
community citizens contacted earlier as potential review council members. 
This letter also established the second week of January, 1972 as the time 



>^Monroe Center is the instructional and programs materials center created 
in the aforementioned Title HI project; It serves as the home base of 
several county school offlrfals, including the two program developers. 
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for the first review co\incIl meeting. In the following Few weeks, a)l 
twenty leading citizens accepted the Invitation. From the time of Monroe 
Center's initial letter to the school prlnv;ipals on October 7 until 
December 17^ the due date established by Monroe Center for a project *s 
eligibility for funding, the school principals and their staffs communicated 
information about the program to the students and their parents > and carried 
through the action phase of the program involving submission of all proposals 
to Monroe Center for cons I derat ion by the review council. 

On January 6» 1972 the Monroe Center office sent off a letter to 
the members of the project review council inviting them to the first council 
meeting on January 13. At this meeting, a brief background was given and 
the Director of Curriculum explained how the projects were read and screened 
before being sent to the committee members. After presenting several 
suggestions to the group on avenues for pursuit, the Director of Curriculum 
asked for suggestions and opinions on implementing the program. After some 
discM<^sion, a motion was made and approved that criteria for evaluation of 
the projects be defined, with the group dividing into sub-groups for evaluation 
and selection of roughly 50 projects for top award and the remaining I30 
being handled in some fashion at the local level. The five sub-groups were: 

1) ecology, biology; 

2) art, musiCj language; 

3) heal th serv i ces ; 

k) anthropology , astronomy , archaeology ; 

5) phys i cal science. 
The committee agreed to meet the following week to select the funded projects. 
On January 20, the project review council held its second and final meeting 
for the selection of funded projects. Of the 188 projects submitted, 3^ 
^ were selected for county funding and involved students. 

ERJC 
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In February, a team of three county officials, including the Directors 
of Curriculum, of Research and Evaluation, and the Support Services Coordina- 
tor divided the funded projects equally arr^ong themselves, In order to work 
'losely with the students Involved '.nd support them in their fnftial efforts 
in making arrangements and getting each project off to an auspicious beginning. 
Also, they tried to find a teacher-coordinator for each school having a 
funded project. These teachers were identified through each principal, who 
gave his expressed promise to see each student th-ough his project. 

As teacher-coordinators were selected and as appropriate sponsors were 
found, whether parents, teachers, or other community citizens, the county 
trio gradually withdrew from their collaboration and allowed the student 
and his sponsor to carry through the project. Even so, they kept In touch 
with the students and their projects by tabulating and mailing a monthly 
form on which the student could record his progress Including initial results 
or difficulties encountered. An initial finding, here, was that the student 
needed to be matched carefully with a sponsor. 

During the spring and, more particularly, over the spring vacation, 
approximately of the funded projects were researched. Some of the 
students^ at their own discretion, have reported on their projects to the 
school board at its monthly meetings in the late spring (1972), 

in June» 1972, plans were being made by the Monroe Center officials 
to call the project review council together for a "celebration*' dinner, 
to commemorate their roles in the success of the program and, more importantly, 
to give them a chance to meet once again after the successful completion of 
most of the funded projects. 
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MELDING PRACTICE AND T HEORY IN TH£ I NKOVATION 
A. WHAT MODEL OF CHANGE? 

'The process of change coursed by this innovation, from Its mandcite 
by the school board to Its implementation as a fully-operational program, 
corresponds very closely with the "power-coercive'* approach described 
by Chin and Benne (section 1.3) In Bennis, Benne, and Chfn (1969). 

The "power-coercive" model for effecting change places emphasis, 
generally, on both political and economic sanctions in the exercise of 
power. Coincidental !y , both of these elements are highly evident fn 
the innovation and Implementation of the Talented Student Program. 

Politically, the school board charged the school system, I.e., 
the Superintendent of Schools, to create and develop a program for the 
"talented" student. Since political power carries with it certain 
legitimacy, the Superintendent, as the chief representative of the 
school system, was not able to deny or ignore the legitimate power 
implicit In "his" school board's mandate without threat of loss of job 
or some action similar. The board's mandate was facilitated, In addition, 
through economic leverage; the board allocated $20,000 from its annual 
budget in order that this program would be a feasible economic under- 
taking for the school system even though this sum had to be taken 
from the existing school funds without expanding the total budget. In 
effect, the board's $20,000 allocation allowed it to exercise a 
coercive influence over the Superintendent's decision as to how thfs 
money was to be spent. The money's expenditure was directed, specif icall> 
to a program for the identified "talented" student. 

Although one's expectat tons might be to the contrary, this case 
illustrates the fact that implementation within the "power-coercive" 
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model of change need not be oppressive. The Superintendent, as tho 
embod?ment of the schoo) system, was given completely free rein by 
the school board to design and develop a program suitable for the 
"talented^' student. As we are aware already, the task was delegated 
to the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction who, in turn, assigned 
two key members of bis staff, to the project. That is, the design, 
development, and implementation of the Talented Student Program were 
carried out democratically by the professionals within the school 
system who would normally design, develop, and present to the school 
board for approval any new project and/or program. 

Similarly, throughout the implementation of the Talented Student 
Program In the eligible county schools, the theme of ''coercive power** 
is present. The notification sentl all principals, teachers, and 
counselors on October 7, 1971 originated with the Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction, an Individual generally recognized as more powerful in 
the school system than any one recipient of his letter. In addition, 
the choice of "enforcement," i,e,, Implementation of the Innovation, 
was left entirely to tht discretion of the involved principals, 
teachers and counselors. That is, implementation was achieved 
democratically at the whim of these self-volunteered principals, 
teachers, and counselors* 

To contrast the "power-coercive" model of change with the "problem- 
solving" model, we can recognize several elements in this innovation 
which either fit or do not fit the latter model. For example, the need 
for a program for the "talented" student did not germinate from systemic 
and in-depth diagnosis* Rather, it was proposed as a need by one member 
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of the school board, who was running his own agenda - the necessity 
to allow bright students to progress at their own pace. 

On the other hand, there was considerable resource retrieval by 
the two developers. They made use of the ERIC catalogues at Monroe 
Center and sent off for any materials they determined were worth 
further investigation* In addition, they surveyed library and regional 
educational laboratory publications for existing programs for the 
"talented'^ even though they subsequently decided that they "didn^t 
want to go that route!" This sequence of events illustrates an 
initial acceptance and subsequent turning away from an RDSD approach 
to effecting change. Certainly, the use of Monroe Center and their 
"task force" approach were important in enabling them to search for 
and acquire appropriate resources. 

Elements of the "social interaction" model are evidenced in the 
rationale, selection and use of the Project Review Council (see 
agai n sect ion I c) . 

Finally, the approach to finding a "solution," i.e., designing 
a program for the "talented," is similar to that used in the problem- 
solving model. The developers searched through potential resources, 
acquired those needing further perusal, and "homed-in" on those found 
relevant. After discarding several possible programs and/or their 
adaptations, they agreed on what solution they were after and set 
about designing it accordingly. Their Talented Student Program is 
the result. It is worth noting that the program itself relied heavily 
on student initiative and self-help, thereby incorporating a major value 
of the "problem-solving" model for effecting change. 



B. THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS: FOUR MAJOR ELEMENTS 

In his Planning for Innovation (1969) i Havelock makes use of 
Laswell's (19^6) formula for communication: " who says what to whom by 
what channel to what effect ." From this formula, he der i ves . four 
major elements of the communication process: 

1) resource persons and sysUms - senders, disseminators (who); 

2) user persons and systems - consumers, clients (to whom); 

3) message-knowledge i nnovation (what) ; 

^) medium - channel, strategy, tactics (how)* 
These four elements - resource system, user, message, and medium - 
constitute a simplified mode of analysis for most planned change or 
dissemination events. Consequently, it would seem important to review, 
briefly, these four elements as they are reflected in the innovation 
under study, the Talented Student Program. 

Resource Persons and Systems (Who) : Several elements composed the 
internal resources most utilized throughout the innovation: the two 
key innovators; library facilities; Monroe Center; the finance depart- 
ment, which cut through much "red tape" to facilitate the necessary 
financial support for the program; certain school officials; those 
schools with students selected for participation; and the sponsors. 
The external resources were equally numerous: ERIC; publications from 
regional educational laboratories; universities and colleges which 
supplied professors and facilities to support some of the projects; 
community and county professional groups; the project review council^ 
and people and organizations within and beyond the immediate county. 
User Persons and Systems (To Whom) \ The ultimate users of the innova- 
tion were the talented students whose projects were selected for 
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funding by the project review council. Initially, the *'user system" 
included aU 188 students who submitted project proposals for 
consideration - those whose projects were selected for funding and 
those whose projects were not selected for funding under the program, 
Message (What) ; The message was the initiation of a program for 
'^talented" students in grades five through eight, a program which would 
allow the student, if funded, to undertal<e an experience In research 
of his own design. The message includeiy, at least implicitly, an 
understanding that the weight of the school system would be fully 
behind the funded student and his project - perhaps for the first time 
ever! \ 

Medium (How) ; The media Included ins^Ove^ process of the innovation 
would be: The TitusviDe Star-Advocate , lo^s^l newspaper; Today » an 

\ 

area newspaper, and numerous pieces of wr i t tenXcorrespondence between 
the county school officials and principals of schools containing grades 
five, six, seven, or eight; telephone conversations between the same 
parties; group meetings between county school officials and principals 
of the schools involved; written correspondence between the schools 
involved; correspondence between the school involved and the parents 
of children in grades five through eight; dialogue at the county school 
board level and its dissemination in the local newspaper; dialogue 
among the members of the project review council and its ensuing 
"ripple effect" beyond the immediate members of the council; and so 
on. 

C, AN ANALYSIS OF CHANGE ROLES 
I . Key Figures 

Brevard Comity School Board - The complete board, and particu- 
larly the member who proposed the allocation of funds for a program 
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for the ^'talented^' student, must be considered .'ataliii^t in 
the innovation process. It was they who prodded the school 
system Into designing and developing a program for the talented, 
student. They not only recognized an existing need that was 
not being met, but they also made It possible, financially > 
for the school system to meet it. 

Officials in the County School System - The Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction served In a dual capacity as a 
knoioledge Hnkev: 

(a) between the school system and the school board 
as the conveyor of both the board's mandate and 
the legitimate power behind the board's mandate; 

(b) between the school system and the two developers 
within the system, both of whom were members of 
his staff. 

The role of innovator was filled, certainly, by these two 
developers: the Director of Curriculum and Staff Development 
and the Director of Research and Evaluation. It was they who 
invented and adapted the program*s design and served as major 
advocates of the innovation. The Director of Curriculum, in 
addition^ played a pivotal role as a kytowledge linker Jn that 
he was the person who was knowledgeable about power and in- 
fluence; he diagnosed the elements of power and influence within 
the school system and the larger "community system^' and charted 
their appropriate use for the program's design* 
2 > Major Figures in Implementation and Others 

Prhiripalii, Tcaohcvs^ and Sponoovr, - Although principals 
and teachers did not play a role in the design of the program, 
^ they did play 'a major role in the implementation of the program. 
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Wlthout their active support and efforts, ':he program would 
not have been impiemented. In point o^"" evidence, those 
principals and teachers who chose not to Inform their ''talented*' 
students of the program were effective veoiatovs since their 
"talented" students did not know they could submit proposals for 
funding consideration. 

This resistance was passive but effective and took several 
forms. Some resistors thought the program wouldn't work and 
therefore didn*t support it; some took a "wait and see" attitude 
toward the progra(r\i and others showed their resistance in the mnner 
in which they passed on information about the program, In any event, 
almost 50% of the eligible schools had no student proposals sub- 
mitted for consideration by the project review council, Sponsors 
also played a major role, with their enthusiasm, moral support, 
and "know-how" greatly determining the amount of "system support" 
the students perceived they had. 

Project Reviei) Counoit - The twenty members of the council 
represented the solid and professional leadership of the community 
and, by virtue of their "opinion leadership," influence, and 
enthusiasm in selecting the projects to be funded, they must 
' certainly be considered opinioyi leadeny and gatekeepet^s for the 
success of the overall program. The launching thoy gave the 
Talented Student Program was, undeniably, "A-OK." A major element 
of the "social interaction" model of change becomes apparent here, 
in that the members of the review council, as influential members 
of the client system, appeared critically important in helping 
determine the community's eventual rallying behind the fledyling 
^ program* Five members of the council, all school officials, 
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served In the additional role of linkci\ Three have already 
been mentioned: the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, 
the Director of Curriculum and Staff Development and the 
Director of Research and Evaluation. The other two were the 
Superintendent and the Support Services Coordinator* Each one 
of the officials wais a member of a different sub-group of the 
five designated areas on the council. 

Paveyxts, Corminity and Othet* Citizens - These persons 
played an Important role as supporters of the students involved 
in the program. Their understanding, helpful suggestions^ and moral 
back i ng hel ped to create an environment that aided the researchers 
in the pursuft of their project objectives. 

The Selected ^'Talented" Students - Without these participants, 
there could have been no program, successful or otherwise; the 
students themselves were the ultimate users and beneficiaries 
of the program. They designed the research they wished to develop 
and followed the design in undertaking their self-selected 
experiences. The program put considerable faith in student initiative, 
creativity, and responsibility; the faith was apparently justified. 
0, AN ANALYSIS OF DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION FACTORS 

P 1 an n I ng for i nnova t ion (1969) i Havelock presents seven unifying 
themes or factors that generally account for most dissemination and 
utilization phenomena: linkage, structure, openness, capacity, reward, 
proximity, and synergy, Recently, he has added three other factors: 
homophily, energy, and empathy. These ten factors can be distributed 
over the four major communication process elements (resource system, 
user system, message, and medium). We will present a discussion of 




each factor with respect to the communication process elements. 
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The two innovcitorb v/ere certainly dlffercrU 
from the "talented" students in their language, 
age, and profession, Havever, their values and 
cultural milieu were shared, and, in ctns regard, 
the program they designed was shaped for the users. 
The program was not only written In language thai 
was comprehensible to the target audience but also 
teachers, principals, and parents were available 
to help the student conceptualize what he wanted 
to do and how he might accomplish his task. 

As homophi ly applied to the users, the 
"talented" students, there was a great deal of 
similarity between them in age, grade level, 
language, cu! ture, and, most important (y , pur- 
suit of a personal interest. Certainly, the fact 
that they thought the program was worth their time 
and energy was a belief held by all students parti- 
cipating. 



One of the very key factors in why the program 
designed was suitable for the intended audience, 
the "talented" student, is explained by the fact 
that both of the innovators had been principals 
of elementary schools and knew the age group and 
capabilitfes of their target audience, Also, it 
was the de^:iisioyi of these two men to focus the 
program on fifth through eighth grade students. 

The two innovators provided the main thrust 
to the linkage that operated within the internal 
resources and between the internal and external 
resources. Their development of a coordinated 
and integrated series of relationships betv;een 
these people and systems was fostered mainly 
through the advocacy role which they played in 
the innovation. The students whose projects were 
funded by the review council were linked up v/ith 
members of one of the five sub-groups of the 
council, as well as th a sponsor for their 
project. The sponsor himself was linked to the 
school principal, who in turn was linked to the 
innovators. The sponsor's job was to facilitate 
the development of the student's project and this 
included helping the student make use of helpful 
resource people and materials. 

Tfic relevance of the message was par t f cu Itjr ly 
apt as alluded to under "empathy." Before this 
program, the "talented" students v/ere without any 
special learning experiences which could speak to 
their needs for increased and more se 1 f - inves ted 
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learning experiences. The program spoke not 
' only to these necds» but also to the student's 
indivldua) capabilities w)th)n the needs. 

The media used in the effort to get their 
message out to the students were both familiar 
and compatible with the experience of the people 
through whom the messages were conveyed. Written 
correspondence, the local newspaper, word of 
mouth, telephone calls> and other forms of 
dialogue were employed in the process. 



PROXIMITY The students' proximity to resources and 

resource people played a large role In their 
effective use of these people and resources, even 
when the linkage was established through a third 
party, i.e.. through a member of the review 
council, of the county school system, the sponsor, 
a parent, friend's parent, or other community 
ci tizen. 

Students whose projects were funded were 
aware that other students had projects funded 
and that each project was different from any 
other project. In addition, the students who 
were engaged in the program were not singled out 
in their classrooms or schools. As a result, 
they were able to avoid the peer pressures that 
might have occurred from such undue attention. 

Finally, there can be no question that the 
proximity of the students to the program was ^ 
increased through the various media employed in 
the change effort. The interpersonal contact 
on which so much of the project's development 
depended was a critical factor in the successful 
implementation of this system-wide innovation. 



STRUCTURE Having designed the innovation program, 

the innovators created the structure by which they 
could implement the program. The division of 
labor spread thinner when the project review 
council divided itself into five sub-groups, 
each one of which had ?k member of the school 
system in it* Thus, five men shared the task 
of overseeing the actual implementation of the 
funded projects. To this point fn time» the tv;o 
innovators shared the task of installing tf^e 
innovation. Secondly, the view of the client 
system was coherent by virtue of the criteria 
laid out in the program proposal for selecting 

O . talented students. There was no mistake on who 
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was eligible for participation In the project. 
Finally, the proposal also spelled out a logical 
time sequence for the imp\ementatlon of the 
several phases of the innovation. 

The design used in communicating the message 
to the resource and user systems followed a loose 
pyramidal pattern: the two Innovators informed 
the school principals, who Informed the teachers 
and counselors, who informed the student; and so 
on . 

How usable the program was depended almost 
entirely upon the project which each student de-- 
signed and submitted as a proposal to the project 
review council. One of the criteria used by this 
council in selecting projects to be funded was 
an evaluation of the content, Including the objec- 
tive, the plan, and the output (product, result, 
dissemination) of the proposed project. 

Students were supported in every way by the 
school system and by people affiliated with the 
program. They had outlined their proposals for 
the review council; so, with the sponsor, they 
worked to Implement this outline and to pursue 
the experiences In which they expressed an interest. 



CAPACITY Without question, the Talented Student Program 

made use of the full capacity of people within the 
county school system, talented students within the 
school system, outstanding professionals in a 
variety of endeavors, and the contacts or 'Min'kage'^ 
these people had with other people and systems. 
The full power, education, intelligence and prestige 
of those involved in the installation of the Innova- 
tion were brought to bear during the implementation 
of the funded research programs. Probably, the 
most important ingredient in the project was allow- 
ing for the talented student to make greater and 
farther reaching use of his mind and the resources 
available to him, and with complete school system 
backing, than at any other time in the past. 

The ability of the student to invest his own 
internal resources and to feel that he had the 
capacity to complete the project was evident in 
most of the funded projects. Also, the program's 
allowing the student to make greater, unbridled 
use of his intelligence and the people and materials 
he would need expressed a certain amount of confi- 
dence in his ability to succeed under these radically 
changed learning conditions, 
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The ^'cost'^ to the innovators and the school 
system was essentially just "overhead" (for the 
Innovators and those they used as resources) 
during the installation of the program. Once 
the program became operational, the only additional 
costs were the already-allocated funds for the 
projects, which i ncluded paying substitute teachers 
for a maximum of two days for each teacher serving 
as a project sponsor. 

The capacity of the medium should be viewed 
as low or medium. The information was publicized 
in memorandum form, rather unst Imulating^ and it- 
self did not have a very great potential to In- 
fluence the potential user. Yet, through the synergy 
of repeated messages, e.g., from the principals and 
teachers following up on initial contacts, the medium 
did gain in its capacity to inform and interest the 
target audience. 



Openness in the resource system was strikingly 
evident in that the innovators designed a program 
that was a complement to, and outside of, the formal 
mode of classroom learning, The design of the program 
allowed students to work totally outside of the class** 
room experience. And since the projects were the 
product of the thinking of the "talented" students, 
they were completely adjustable and adaptable to 
s tudent needs . 

Finally, openness to a new educational experience^ 
to new ways of doing things, very likely with different 
people^ to take the risk of following through to com- 
pletion on an idea of one^s own, all combined to make 
over eighty percent of the funded projects successful, 
i.e., comp lete. 



Reward for the developers derived from their 
satisfaction In creating a program that allowed the 
eligible students to learn without the "shackles" of 
the formal system upon them; reward for the system, in 
the program's being refunded for the 1972-73 academic 
year* For the review council, reward lay in the 
opportunity to perform a service of possible benefit 
to members of the county and in their creation of 
the opportunity to spark an otherwise dormant interest 
in acknowledged talented students. Surely, the 
potential future profit from the experiences the 
students undertook played no small part, on an ideal 
leve I . 
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The benefits for the students doing a project 
far outweighed the costs. Costs would include 
deciding on a project to develop, writing it up 
as a proposal, and allottng time, energy, and money 
for the implementation of the project. Benefits 
would Include being given the support, financial and 
personal, to pursue something of great interest to 
the student at a timely moment. There would also 
be the opportunities to meet and work with people 
similarly involved In the particular area of interest, 
to travel If the project called for it, to recognize 
that learning is not a unique function of the school 
setting, and to gain the personal satisfaction that 
derives from doing something for and by oneself. 

The media used to transmit the message were of 
proven value, if only because they have been used 
t radl t I onal 1 y--wr 1 tten memoranda, word of mouth, 
and face to face communication (e.g., group meetings, 
i ndi vi dual meet I ngs) . 

Perhaps the most Important reward was that the 
program filled a void in the learning opportunities 
offered to the "talented" students. No programs 
were responsive to the needs of the "talented" stu- 
dents in this fashion before the 1971 school year. 



Energy was, perhaps, best operative in the 
persistence with which the two innovators advocated 
and engineered the program. Coupled with their 
persistence was their ernphasis to the users that 
the school system was 100% behind them in anything 
they chose to pursue. 

Great amounts of time, effort, and persistence 
were invested by the students in designing and 
developing the! r proposals . That the Innovators 
stressed the extreme importance of self-help by the 
students was a key to the success of the student- 
run research projects. 

The various media utilized by the innovators to 
inform the principals, teachers, counselors, students, 
parents, and community citizens about the project 
(the message) represent, minimally, a concerted 
drive to coordinate all these people in an effort 
to install the program successfully. 

The use of formal opinion leaders within the 
schools, teachers and principals, was helpful In 
getting the message across to the students, as was 
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the correspondence with parents. Making use of 
these different people, representing different 
roles and several levels of influence, constituted 
an orchestrated program designed to reach as many 
people as possible and in a way that spoke to them 
as individuals* 

Parents, the local newspaper, and repeated 
contact between eligible students and their teachers 
{principals or counselors) also helped to insure 
that the students understood the opportunity that 
was being offered them. 

Finally, the combination of media used to get 
the message out and the interplay of these media, 
the '^dovetailing" of one medium on another, was 
critical to the "talented'' students' acceptance 
and operational understanding of the program. Also, 
the persistence by the innovators In their advocacy 
of the innovation played no small role In the 
creation of this synergy. 
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APPENDIX A 



A Comparison of Tables from the Mailed 
Questionnaire and Interview Schedule 
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^a. INNOVATION PROCEDURES 



Mai led 
Ques t ionna i re 
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With innovation procedures, there are three areas that were deemed signifi- 
cant and, in fact received "extreme" emphasis during the process of change: 
(1) persistence by those who advocated the innovation; (2) stressing self-help 
by the users of the innovation (the s tudents ) ; and (3) participation by key 
community leaders (certainly, as members of the project review council). in 
addition, several procedures given "major" to "extreme" emphasis were: systematic 
planning; selection of a competent staff for implementation; providing maximal 
chance for participation by many groups; providing a climate both conducive to 
sharing ideas and to risk-taking. In contrast to the innovation barriers, the 
innovation procedures were more highly rated as factors involved (in this instance, 
positive'v) in the change process. 
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3e. BARRIERS TO THIS INNOVATION 
Here is a 1 ist of possible 
barr i ers to i nnovat ion . Woul d 
you please check off v^/hlch ones 
were important for this innova- 
tion. 



Mai led 
Ouestionnai 



re 



t.KV of aje^uale contacts with out* 
side resinjrcc groups (e.g., univer* 
si ties. Ub conskil tan t: s » e t c_J 
Lack of communication 

.'''Smi2. staf f 

Lack of comr^un I ca 1 1 on 

be tj;.eje n J* t3jJ_ a nd st uden t s 

Confusion among staff about t^e 

p-jrpo'ie of the i nnovat io n _ 

Staff's lack of precise rnforna* 

1 1' o n ^ a b ou t thg _ l nnOva t i o n ^ 

0 i sorgan I 7a t i on of the planning 
and in^^(er«tfn tati^on efforts 



9. Un.xi 11 ingress of resource groups 
to us rev f se or adapt 

h. Pigidityof sc^oo) sv^tefn 
s t ruc tu re an d b u f eaug racy 



Un.vi i n rrjir^^ss of tedcHers and other 
behoof personnel to change or 

I i s ten to ne\N^ i d e as 

Shor I a^e TTT'f unds aUocatcd 
the tnnovation 



for 



ied 



Shortage of qual i f i 

pe rsonn e ) ^ 

Feeling bv teachers and staf^ 
thjt the ^nrovatio'. would have 

jj 1 1 1 e ben e f it for then 

frustration ^nd difficult/ en- 
countered bv teachers and /or 
rej evarit staff in trying to adopt 
^ r\j s t r a t i rj n ,iVd d i ^ t ' c u 1 1 y e n - 
cr>untered by students during t^e 
adj->pljan process 



i th other schoof 
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'ws te"!'. wi^., haO 

s.jre innovation _ 
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Absence o^^ a concerted campaign 
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I i t i e 5 , equip ment , ' 
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Admitlint) tfuu tl>e two questionnaires allow for a very rough approximation 
of importnnt b.irriers, three barriers to the Talented Student Program are 
worth notinq: (l) confusion among the staff about the innovation's purpose; 
(2) unwi 1 1 i ntjnr'ss of teachers and school personnel to change or listen to new 
ideas; and (3) focling by to^ichers and staff that the innovat ion would have 
little benefit for them. Nevertheless, none of the three barriers was seen as 
being of "extreme" importance. To the contrary, their mean rating shows them 
to have been considered of less than "major" importance. 
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3f. Here is a list of possible resources and sources of information and 
support. Would you teli me which of these, if any, played a role in 
bringing about this innovation? 



Mai led Ques t ionnai re 
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On*Site Questionnaire 
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USOE Supported Regional 
Educational kaboratories 
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ES6A Title I Projects or Services 



1,E$EA Title I D Projects o r Services 



(Ti. Other Federally Funded Progra.i^s 
and Services 



n . State Education Agency Services 



o, Fotjndations and Other Private 
Prograns 



— p. Universitjes and Colle ges 



^. Professlonaj A ssoclat ions 
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FREQUENU OF USE 
AVAILABLE 



— 4* 
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f - 
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*. — I 



A comparison between the two sets of resource tables is harder to make, 
^^ince the two sets represent slightly different information. For the mailed 
ii/-"/es t ionnai re» the respondent was asked to check off those internal and 
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external resources used for implementing innovations in the 1970*71 academic 
year. The responses for the interview schedule were directed specifically 
to those resources which played a role in the implementation of the Talented 
Student Program, Minimally, we can compare the relative use of resources; 
internal and external across forms. For example, the research and evaluation 
staff was used "very frequently" during the Impjementat Ion of the Talented 
Student Program, yet, in the context of innovations that occurred during the 
full year , its frequency of use drops to "occasionally." 
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r '1^ U K \ i ^ 'l A V US 

NjiMicrous spi'cifio offoriH ;u'<- ni.Mlr hy schools 
H':i«Mu«r s [o provide for the talented smjiI- nl in Mrt^i.Md 
^<M.ools, Spovial academic axpe r\ euci^ u v k' rally pro- 

^littl (nr si minus in the seconclnry vsrhcols that ha\<' 
(|ialilifMi as "|)hasi' 5" in \hv Stanford A«'lnovornrat tests* 
(*i>ii)-rf''s lor hi^h phase siudcnls ^on<'rall> mcompass rnur* 
tMfniuh malrriaU a {greater amount of tnatrriaJ, anti 
ippo r I li H i t V fur individual study and rrs^arth. VVhil" no 
-j>frifio evaluation has bt»en niado, it is ^;rn<' rally Irli l>y 
(tu! si toae^orvS, par-onts, and a d lu i ii i s I r a t i c» n that Ihr hi j^h 
I'lnse r nurses nvv efft^clivo in [>rovtdinf; extra challenge 
n n d oppurlunity for the aoadennvally talented students, 
Hii'h se!HM>) studontvS nlso geniMaMy h;»ve nioro o)))io rt u ni t \ 
lr> lakf^ pari in learnini^ experiences outside the svhoo5 
s'vttin^ th?M)u^^h work experionee and field trips* 

V a r i o u s s p e e i a 1 p r o ^ r a ^^; i n r <m* t a i n a e a d e lu < c a r r* a s 
\\i',ii\ix\y:\ f>rovide extra ehallenm' am) n j> (m) r t u n 1 1 y for 
!ht' intermediate and jtinior high sehool stu(j<'nls in Jut var 
('iMini> sehools, B<^ cause thi»se studetHs a r<' in thv trans- 
lional sja^ps of adolescence more Ih^n nu>st o t h im' :U>os» 
their iiMer'Sts, abilities, and <*urinsi!u s \:\v\ to ,\ ^I'eat 
ex ten?. Mane of those starlenls are in thi- p^*oces^^ f 
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niaturin^i; thi-y are Intrigued by the* now uoj'lcl in which 
thoy fiuil Hum solves, and are still unoertuln what "nlvho" 
I h e y will want to carve for themselves. It is fell that 
programs to serve their nouds should hr exploratory; 
I'i'ovide op[>ort unity for Individual i n s t i a t i o n , anci be of 
)^a(ur<^ that content and depth can bv easily altered to suit 
the I e a r II e r , 

PROPO<SAL 



H is proposed that a unique program )}v i n i I i a t cm! j n 
lirevarii County to offer learning challenge and opportunity 
to high academic ability students in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
ajtd eighth years of school. The program offers structure 
that can open now vistas to high ability students without 
defining specific areas, 1 o c a t i o n*s , or [i o r s o n n e 1 that will 
be u t i 1 i / e ti . 'J' h u s each program that is instituted will be 
unique, planned by the learner in cooperation with his 
teacher and parents, and will make use of whatever per- 
sonnel and material necessary to accomplish the 1 teaming 
objectives. It is anticipated that certain i) r o g r a m s would 
embody experiences that could be used for credit toward 
graduation under guidelines now being considered by the 
state accreditation department. 

The following description outlines the basic i n I e n 1 
of the Proposal, Several talented students in a county 
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school })C'(.nri)t^s very I nl i; r o s I tui In t r a j <mM o r v . Thov liav<' 

i'Avy,v\ shootinK und hunting ninncvous tinn^s luni I) i \ 
ohscrvvil that II is necessary lo niakt* nunor ndjusunonts 
in :^imtn^ for dtstancc from a target. Ihc^v also Uaw 
\ii\vuvi\ to "Iracr* a moving targot. In ;i scit^nci' class and 
through fiisciission with thoir t cache r» it was learned that 
gravity affects the bullet and causes a euj'ved t r a j c c t o - - 
t tii s in turn is responsible for the adjustments the\ make 
in target [) r a c t i c (» . 

r he trajectory patterns fascinate these s t u dents. 
They arc curious to know more about this phtMiomonji, 
they write a f>rief outline indicating that they \wuld like 
to study the effects of gravity on moving of)jects and submit 
this to their teacher. 7' h e outline would follow a f o i* n) \h;\[ 
was g i \ e n I o t h e m b \- their t e a c h o r a f 1 e r he be c a m o a w a r e 
of th(Mr interests. The students would \>v asked to establish 
objectives. Describe what they would like to <\o to accom- 
plish the objectives, and to indicate how they could tell if 
the o b j e t i V e s had l> e e n accomplished. 

The teacher in turn is impressed with his students^ 
interest, fie reads the outline. D e t e r m i ru^ s that the s t u d e nt s 
meet (he criteria of exceptional talented s t u de n t s - - h e re- 
cords the criteria tor this (it^'ision on a lorm along with 
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<uhvr hucU^ roini i\ infer mat Ion on Iho stiitUMits an<J sulnnils 
I h i s cl u I a to a p r o j e c l review e o u n c! i 1 . 

The project review council would Ik.' ('omi)oscd of 
(Ml t s t a n (I j ng leaders from many sectors U re van! County. 
Manufacturing, banking, service, p r o f s s i o an 1 » a u ci govern- 
nuMilal sectors would be represented. The council would 
receive the outline of the students i mere sled in I raj ec lory 
as well as project outlines in a wide runfte of inleri'sis 
from other exceptional students or K^'Oups of stutlents 
thruu^^hout the county. The council wouUi consider the 
merits of all the projects subntitted on ;i monthly basis, 
ft would be empowert^d to select projc^cts it fell would 
provide unique and r w a r d i n g learning <• x p cmM c n e e s and 
commit a (M^rlain amount of n\o no y from n fund set aside 
by the school board xo carrying out those projects, ft is 
{anticipated that the business coniricts and a cq u i t a n c< s 
of the council members w o u 1 fi often ]> r o v e t f c c t i v e in 
finding the proper person or place to help carry selected 
projects to completion. 

In the case of the students nnd i}r()}cct outlined 
earlier, it is assumed that the c o u n i 1 a p p r cm' tM I t h [) r o - 
j e c t » One of the council me m b e v s m i g h t know n n engineer 
working for a s u b ~ co n t r a c t o r on the cape thai had expertice 
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\n 1 111 ;iti-;i, 1 on! acts woulil \\v m\\\\v U h [hv sv\l> mun*.M\<M 
a n it f 11^ i n r o r * Ntxl, details wo\iI(l \)v sm^'UvkI <u\l wiih thr 
school pjMHCipal and tho students' pariMits* 

As ;) lU'Sult of I ho studotUs' inliM'^'^is and i n i t i ;i t i o ti 
iu rt'cordiUK d {submitting their idt*ns i !u\v ntiglil Ik* abW' 
!n spend one half day for two weeks working with the engin- 
eer on the eape in learning ^f^' physit-s and math eon nee ted 
with the trajectory^ and In plotting trajeeiory paths of 
e V e r y t h i n g f i' o in baseballs to m i s s 1 1' s • 

M any other projects in w i c1 e r a n d u ii r v o w e r s o p e 
would be considered by the council. Some would involve 

expenditures for special equipmenl, travel, or s u p p 1 ni e n 1 a 1 
pay for teachers to assist with projects* Althr>ugh criteria 
for eligil)ility have not been d t e r n^ i n (mI , an (^xample of 
possible cost will be considered. If criteria would ri*n(ier 
the lop five per cent of the population of grades f i \c' , six, 
seven, and ei gh t- e 1 i gi bl e to su))mit proposals, then a total 

of 1 00 0 students woultl be eligible to submit proposals, it 
is pointed out that the wide diversity of proposals would 
make individual costs fluctuate g re alls, thus the number 
to tie funded by the amount set aside would be subject to 
c o n s i d e r a I) ! e variation* 

Some projects could ])o s s i 1) 1 \ s e n students to visit 
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K n \ (• r 11 mc nl a ! liodic^s in session, oIIkm's could r\ pi ore 
fcofogy {M'ofnems, olhtM^s miRht i^xplore the duties jnd 
r o s po n s i I) i 1 It i s of a p ro Co s s i o nal pilwt, while sMU others 
might learn of selectod prorjeilures in u n^rdieal lul)oraior\ 
or how eheckiTiR accounts are handled in a Iiank. .As staled 
earlit r, there is no limit to the sropi^ t)l interests thai 
rould be encompassed In projects seleeted hy the eouiidil. 

Such a p r 0 r a m would be u n i (| u e i n s e \ e r n 1 w a y s . It 
would Involve community leaders in the educational process. 
It woultl pros i do learning expcrienees and settlings that 
could never be duplicated in the classroom. The experience 

and knowledge gained f)y the stucU^nls would undoubtedly 
sti. n{i out as one of the unique t»x f)e r i e n c e s of lh(Mr school 
career. The program would be eonij^letely fl(^xible lo me('( 
almost any worthw^hile project submitted. 

I' h hy po t he ti i' a 1 example used in describing th^^ pro- 
pose (I program covers the overall structure thus certain 
specific aspects that would need to be detincfi. The follow- 
ing list enumerates these detjills an(i suggests a j)ossible 
tinwMable for their completion should ihv program be adopUMl; 

1. Establish funds for the council lo use and 

guidelines for selecting projects. Sept. 1!)71 

2 . Define academic s I a n d r d s to d e t e r m i n v w h 1 c h 

talented students could s u i > r^u t p r o j e c t s . O c I . 1 !) 7 ! 
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:J . I) c I c r m i n c the sectors to b v w]) v v y cmu e d o n 
the council and r e cm^ u i t c o ni nut n i l y I e a U e r s t o 
fill the posts. Nov. 197 1 

4. I) et<?r mine procedures anrl cliJiMai^ls for swh mil- 
ling projects, No\', U)71 

5. Acquaint students, parents* tea<;hers» and ad- 
ministrators with the proK^'inn, Dt^c. U) 7 1 

() , Begin program, J a ?i , 1972 

This suggested program is a i>f)l(l de[)arture from ih 
normal school curricular offering. It simfiiy provides a 
si rue lure that can cater to i mere sis and creates a unitjue 
learning ^^•<per^ence using not oiilv the sehool's, hut the 
r e s o u r c e s of the c o m m unity, '1 he [i r o g r n i n v f ) 1 v s l h ( ^ 
community in the educational proc»ess while still eonsidi'r 
ing the p r o f i* s s i o n al c* ducat or as a rc source and consultant 
Such a viable program it is feit, will en;il)le our lahM\ted 
students to experience an unlimited variety (jf unique 
learning experiences, centered on their inten^sts and ne<M 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL CONCEPT 
Marlon County, Florida 



[Case Study drafted by Maren (WPhelmy) Naumann-Etienne. 
Assisted by Todd Areson.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Innovation process surrounding the Implementation of the middle 
school concept In Marion County, Florida, was studied during an Intensive 
two-day visit In June, 1972. Two project members were permitted to conduct 
Interviews with participants at all levels of the educational community^ 
Previous data had been obtained by means of a malle'd questionnaire. The 
on-site visit attempted to supplement this information In two ways. Persons 
who were actively engaged In and responsible for the Innovation were given 
Interview Schedule I, which contains quantitative noeasurcments* Persons less 
centrally involved in the change process were administered the shorter, more 
qualitatively oriented Interview Schedule 11. The Information obtained 
from this latter instrument was integrated into the text without any attempt 
at quantification. 

A draft of the report was submitted for review to both the Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction and the Middle School Coordinator, The project 
members wish to express their gratitude to them for the time and energy spent 
on suggestions for this case study, as well as for the warm welcome we 
received from them and other members of the educational and general community 
during our stay. 
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CASE STUDY 
Marion County, Florida 

I . THE INNOVATION 
A, OVERVIEW 

The Innovation that we are going to examine In this case study 
consisted primarily of a change In grade organization. From the former 
]'f>, 7-9 and 10-12 grade plan, the system moved Into the adoption of a 

6-8 and 9-12 structure. In the course of this event, a fairly recent 
administrative unit, the middle school, was developed. Once the middle 
school grade structure^ commonly agreed to Include the sixth, seventh, and 
eight grade, was accepted, other structural changes fell into place; the ninth 
grade was added to the senior high schools, whereas the elementary schools 
received the additional kindergarten grade. 

Although ft would have been interesting to study the results of these 
grade additions at the elementary and secondary level, our study team did 
not look into the elementary or senior high schools of the system. Instead, 
we focused on the middle schools as it was from here that the reorganization 
of the total system had been Initiated. Concomitant with this reorganization, 
changes took place in administration and teaching practices that resulted 
from a new philosophy of learning and teaching. It was hoped that, similar 
to a ripple effect, the changes in creating the middle schools would also 
affect the elementary and secondary levels in subsequent years. 

In subs'tance, the reorganization entailed four significant innovations: 
1) the ^-man house concept, 2) the small group guidance periods, 3) common 
planning time for house members each day, and k) the inclusion of pre- 
vocational offerings for all students. 

ERLC 



Under the ^-man house concept, four different subject matter teachers 
are responsible for the teaching of \20'\kO students on one ''house,'^ To 
accomplish such a team job, a block of time is set aside each day for 
planning. Teachers also work with small groups of six to eight students 
on academic or personal problems, according to each group's needs. The 
organizational format for such learning is the small group guidance session, 
In which each student participates once a week. The purpose of the guidance 
session leads us to the genral question of the rationale behind the middle 
school concept. 
B, RATIONALE 

The middle school is seen by Its proponents as a means to accommodate 
two findings about early adolescence which recent psychological research 
repeatedly has pointed out: 

1) that the social^ physical and emotional maturity of today's 
sixth graders more closely resembles that of a typical junior 
high student; and that, similarly, today's ninth graders fit 
better Into the senior high school. 

2) that the early adolescent is in a period of transition from 
late childhood to beginning adulthood which requires special 
adjustments in the school situation. 

Both findings have rendered the commonly practiced junior high organiza- 

tlon and curriculum obsolete, In this system's view. The accelerated develop* 

ment of both sixth and ninth graders suggests the need to shift the old 

junior high grade organization one grade downward^ thus including the 

sixth and excluding the ninth grade» to what now is termed "middle school.*' 

This shift downward Is also reflected in the curriculum. Whereas the junior 

high school was primarily oriented towards the transition of its graduates 

Into the senior high school, the new middle school intends to extend that 
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functlon, as well as other Important functions J Middle school students 
are not seen as '^junior" high school students, with the emphasis clearly 
directed toward becoming a "senior" high school student. Instead, the middle 
school tries to look at its students and their problems as they present 
themselves now . 

These problems are both academic and emotional. In the area of academic 
den^ands, It will be increasingly expected that the student take responsibility 
for self-directed learning. One factor to consider is that subject matter 
will be presented in a fashion that requires specialized study skills. Above 
all, the adolescent has to learn to cope with peer group and adult relationships, 
as well as making decisions about his future life orientation and value posi- 
tions. What is the best approach to preparing for such demands? The middle 
school offers two answers: the house concept and the small guidance group, 

C. CUHPONENTS OF THE INNOVATION: THE HOUSE CONCEPT AND THE SMALL GUIDANCE 
GROUP 

1, The House Concept. Four subject matter teachers, on the basis 

of their specialties, Join together as a team. They form the supervisory 

personnel for a "house," usually the equivalent of k classes, or 120-1^0 

students. The teaching team uses an inter-disciplinary approach to 

buttress subject matter areas and to decompar tmental i ze knowledge. 

By doing so > students are helped to see relationships between skills and 

concepts learned in one situation as they apply to other situations. 

The emphasis is shifted from disciplinary mastery to at lea^t an equal 

or major emphasis on "learning to learn," 



^As the Middle School Coordinator stated, ",,,the middle school 'function' 
should be identified as providing a transitional period during which the 
'school situation' is adjusted to accommodate the period of transience. 
Junior high school - subject oriented, textbook pace, etc. Middle school - 

r^p9^"ipil oriented, learning rate governed by intellectual growth, concern for 

!riS!.^ *Q^*^"^^ adjustment ." 
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Students who experience difficulty w!th basic skills, like reading 
and math> have an opportunity to work In these areas in snuall tutorial 
groups with a "house" teacher. Teachers thus have a dual role: they 
are responsible for large group Instruction in their particulor disci- 
pline (English^ Math, Science, Social Studies), and they hold small 
tutorial and guidance sessions. 

2. The Small Guidance Group* Thirty students are generally assigned 
to each homebase teacher within the house* In order to accommodate for 
groups of only 6-8 to meet at one time, each day a different group 
consisting of one-fifth of the homeroom group meets with the homebase 
teacher. Individualized remedial Instruction in the basic skill areas 
may be the program for some students. Others may need help with behaviora 
problems. Still others "just need to talk." Many of the teachers^ 
either individually or as a teamj will involve the students in activities 
such as value clarification, decision making, and the like. The range 
of possibilities for the small guidance group is almost limitless. In 
one of the schools we visited, a group of homeroom teachers took their 
"house," a total of more than 100 students, to the public library. For 
many of the black students wfth a predominantly rural background, this 
was their first encounter with a library. Other tea^chers reported that 
they had taken their groups home In their cars. Again, this was a novel 
experience for those youngsters who had never visited outside their 
neighborhoods, 

In the smalt guidance sessions, the slow process of re-education 
is allowed to take place. The term "re-education" applies in this 
case to both teachers and students. Teachers learn to look closely 

Per comments of the Middle School Coordinator, March, 1973. 



at their students. They have to develop programs that suit their 
individual groups. They learn to take their students' concerns as 
the prime source for curricular planning. Since the small guidance 
sessions allow for flexibility, new materials may be tested out that 
have not been used before In the old junior high situation. We saw 
comic books, magazines and games on the shelves of classrooms at 
Howard Middle School (that this school is an unique example will be 
explained later). 
D. CONSEQUENCES 

This freedom to experiment creates excitement among the staff. The four 
teachers whom we observed during their planning session seemed to abound 
with ideas which they gladly shared with each other. For these teachers, 
It is a learning experience of a novel sort to come to grips with a lower- 
class culture, the values and norms of which have previously met with so much 
misunderstanding. As a consequence, a new teaching philosophy is emerging 
among the staff that Is characterized by Its concern for the individual. In 
its statement of school philosophy, Howard Middle School emphasizes its posi- 
tive approach to teaching and learning, placing individual achievement and 
progress over the threat of low marks, A general tone of ^'humaneness" per- 
vaded this school, which tone has had its effect upon the students. 

Students also had a need for "re-education." Attitudes of hostility 
towards a white and middle-class staff had to be overcome so that trust 
could be built within the houses. Again, the small guidance group was 
instrumental for the purpose. Truancy and vandalism, considerable problems 
under the old situation, have decreased markedly since the inception of the 
middle school program, a statistic educators cited first when asked about 
the program's effectiveness. 



From the discussion presented so far, ]<. s clear that the introduction 
of the middle school concept in Marion County Ud not come about only to 
accom)odate the needs of its early matured You'"»gs ters . There were other 
factors involved, too, that prompted the administration to stand behind this 
Innovation. 

In order to get at these factors, v;e need to look at the genera) structure 
which surrounds the Marion County School System. 

I I , THE SYSTEM 

A. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

There has been remarkable manufacturing rfnd Industrial grov/th in Marion 
County during the last ten years* As a result, the population has increased 
rapidly from 51 ,6l6 to 69,030 persons, which represents a 3^% increase in 
population 0970 census). Of these, ^O.'^:^ are urban versus 59-6^ rural. 
The distribution of whites versus non^white? compares in a 2.5:1 ratio. 

Public school enrollment has increased by 61% in Ihe last ten years, 
Fijures from 1970 show a total enrollment of i7»652 students. Current per- 
pupil expenditure is $786. 

The city of Ocala, alone, experienced an increase in population of 66^. 
From the I960 census of 13»598 persons, it f^as grown to a present citizenship 
of 22,583. Within the city's lim'ts reside 17,679 whites and A, 867 non-white' 
Roughly, every fourth resident in Ocala is non-white. 

Ocala IS the school system's administrative center for Marion County. 
Decisions made by the school board in the eft/ affect all of the county, 
which includes a total area of 1 »875 square niles, 
8, THE SITUATION OF THE SCHOOLS 

Prior to the initiation of tf\e system ari county-wide reorganization 
of the Marion County schools, the situation for black students was conslderab 



less advantageous than for their white counterparts. High schools were 
segregated de facto by race, and the white schools received a disproportionate 
share of funds. The black high schools,- In particular, were overcrowded. 
V ' all high schools needed some degree of modernization to thetr facilities. 
An upgrading, especially of the natural science curriculum, became essential. 
Due to the absence of adequate laboratories, seniors were often unable to 
perform experiments or conduct Independent Inquiries. Aside from such 
shortcomings evident in all buildings, the teaching staff was unequally dis- 
tributed, racially, among the schools. Black teachers taught In the black 
schools, whereas the white schools employed a white faculty. This distribution 
created tensions within the system*s teaching staff, as well as among the members 
of the community. Early efforts at changing this status-quo were met with 
resistance, as the community was dominated by powerful conservative forces. 

In addition, property was not assessed adequately, and taxpayers were 
protected from paying fully assessed taxes. It was the schools which had to 
carry the burden of such under-assessment . As a result, both a shortage of 
funds and overcrowded and poorly equipped facilities were a reality. Two 
serious needs, to increase the educational opportunities of blacks, and to 
bring f ts schools up to present-day educational standards, stood out as 
pressing issues for administrative action at the beginning of^he innovation 



til, THE INN OVATION PROCESS; HOW THE MIDDLE SCHOOL CONCEPT CAKE TO BE ADOPTED 
A. PREPARATION (1967-1968) 

During the summer of 1967i the Marion County Superintendent contacted 



then-emerging middle school concept. He received theoretical input about 
middle schools as such, as well as some understanding of the change potential 
this new educational unit. 



process , 




the University of Florida who had expertise in the 
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Early in the fall of the 1967''68 school year, he planted the seed. 
Meetings were held with all of the city school principals to assess what 
their reactions v^ould be if the middle school concept were adopted In Ocala. 
The county administrative staff was advised to hold similar discussions with 
all principals in the northern, central and southern regions of Marion County. 
Some of these city and county-wide meetings were attended by scholars from 
the University of Florlda» who provided theoretical background Information 
and encouragement. 

As the principals discussed the new Ideas with their staff In their own 
buildings, reactions became divided. Benefits and pay-offs did not appear 
self-evident to many of the system's teachers. This reaction was called 
bacl< to the principals^ meetings with the Superintendent. The Superintendent' 
initial enthusiasm received a severe blow, and the idea gradually died down* 
Shortly thereafter, he resigned to take a position with the State Department 
of Education. Among the county administrative staff, there wa<i one particular 
ly able proponent of the middle school idea. This man was supported for the 
office of Supt: r i n tenden t by two School Board advocates of the innovation, 
and he was appointed by the Governor to fill the existing vacancy. He took 
office in the fat 1 of 1968. 
6. A CRUCIAL YEAR (1968-69) 

With the new Superintendent's arrival, the reorganization plan for the 
county's schools received a vigorous revival. The Superintendent brought 
with him a new Director of Curriculum Services who had done advanced graduate 
work at the University of Florida. His educational background added depth 
to the Superintendent's already demonstrated positive stance on the middle 
school. The system had, at this point, a team of men who were strong in 



two important ingredients of an innovation effort: resourcefulness and 
motivation. As it turned out, this team was a key to the innovation. 

The newly appointed Director of Curriculum Services previously had 
I- :ld a pr i nci pa tsh i p in the county. He thus had gained credibility among 
nis peers while he held a role similar to their own. Now, when he advocated 
the move into the middle school concept, his credibility served him well. 
Within months, the network was laid to make the decisive move: the School 
Board voted to adopt a total reorganization plan for Marion County in the 
form of the middle school. The fact that two School Board members were 
strong proponents of the middle school concept from the beginning was crucial 
in the ensuing Board meeting. 

On January 3, 1969, the Superintendent recommended to the School Board 
a grade structure change. The recommendation amounted to a change from the 
6-3*3 organization, meaning 6 years of elementary, 3 years of junior high, 
and 3 years of senior high school, to a 6-3*^ plan. Under this plan, 6 years 
of elementary school would encompass kindergarten through fifth grade (K-S)- 
The middle school would enroll three grades (6-8), whereas the senior high 
school would include ^ grades (9~I2}» This recommendation was adopted by 
the Board in a narrow 3"2 vote. 

With its approval of the recommendation, the Board had committed itself 
to the following program: 

*the establishment of a kindergarten program 

^the development and implementation of the middle st;bool concept 
-a new State Survey report, based on the new grade structure 
-the development of a detailed description as to how this grade 
structure could be carried out in the facilities available, and 
what future facilities would be necessary. 
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A major step had been accomplished. The Board now authorized the 
Superintendent to develop a detailed plan of operations for the new grade 
structure. Two incidents that helped to precipitate the development of 
the planned program of changes occurred in the school year; a teachers' 
walk-out and the creation of a new fund through the State Legislature, the 
"Education Improvement Expense," 
The Education Improvement Expense 

In the fall of I968> the State of Florida created a new fund which could 
be used as "seed money" for major innovations; it was not categorical funding. 
Marion County received such a grant, which allocated $1,720 per teacher-unit 
in "real" money. For the first time ever, this money freed up the administre 
tJon to plan a comprehensive program. One of the first steps taken by the 
Superintendent was to hire 200 teachers aides» in response to one of the 
Marion Education Association's priorities of Increasing teachers' time to 
teach. Also, all teachers received a salary increase of between $100 and $20C 
Later in the year, some of the funds were used to hire a new staff member 
who was to coordinate and plan a demonstration model of the middle school con- 
cept . 

By the end of the 1968-1969 school year, a logical plan had been develop, 
that tried to tie together all the various parts of the comprehensive re- 
organization plan. It tried to answer the question of the building program 
v/ith a five-year master plan. It attempted to fit these building plans to 
the needs of the children an^vthus led into a detailed instructional program 
specifying the middle school philosophy and practice. For the first time 
in the system's history, a comprehensive effort had been made to link 
architectural facilities with a teaching philosophy and an instructional 



program. The administrative unit that tied this package together was the 
middle school. The development of a usable model of the middle school con- 
cept now depended upon the adoption or rejection of the innovation among 
its primary "users/^ the principals and teachers. 
The T ea chers Walk-Out 

The teachers' walk-'out occurred as a reaction to the sttuation described 
earlier under "Situation of the Schools." Teachers were annoyed with their 
tight building space, the outmoded facilities, the desegregation practice, 
and the poor financing resulting from inadequate assessment of property. 

Many of these issues were resolved by the new administration within 
the next two years. The space problem was resolved by adding wings to already 
existing high school buildings and by conceiving of a new middle school which 
was to house its first generation of students in portables, while classrooms 
were being built. Modernization was achieved by incorporating a more 
appropriate science curriculum, as well as many electives (art, music, in- 
dustrial arts , etc, ) . 

De facto segregation was resolved primarily through a rezoning of the 
district. The old north-south school zoning line that had divided whites 
from blacks was exchanged for a line in the east-west direction, thus bringing 
together the chiluren of both poverty and suburban homes. In addition, dys- 
functional high schools with small graduating classes were closed out or con- 
verted into middle schools. An example of such a transformation is the 
Howard Middle School, a previously all-black high school, which nov/ has an 
enrollment of roughly 78% black and 22?^ white students. The present faculty 
of 2/3 white and 1/3 black teachers volunteered for this assignment. 

The money for these changes was made possible by updating state fund- 
O 5 for capital outlay and by an assessment policy of a 100^ valuation of 
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property at the county level. However, the bulk of the new money came from 
another source, the State of Florida's Education Improvement Expense {EIE), 
C, THE YEAR OF TRIAL (1969-1970) 

With some of the funds provided by the EIE, a new staff role was created 
in the County Administration office; this person was to promote the middle 
school idea and begin its implementation. The man who filled this new role, 
identified as the ^'Middle School Coordinator," came from Naples, Florida, 
where he had previously headed a middle school. 

In the fall of 1969, the previously all-black Bel levi ew-Santos School, 
grades 1-12, in the county^s southern, rural region was selected as the site 
for a first trial and demonstration, It was planned that within two years, 
all of the county's schools that were in the middle school configuration 
would be operating as middle schools, on the basis of the experiences gained 
at Betleview-Santos in I969-7O. 

However^ from the beginning, the role of the Middle School Coordinator 
was not clearly defined for the people with whom he had to work. He worked 
out of the County Administration office directly with the principal and staff 
of the model school. Yet, there was also the Director of Curriculum Services, 
to whom the principal felt ultimately responsible, When there were conflicts 
between the Bel 1 eview-Santos principal and the Middle School Coordinator, it 
was not clear whose decisions would carry. As it happened, some of the model 
school's staff and the principal resisted the change efforts and appealed 
to the Director of Curriculum Services, whom they perceived to be the higher 
authority in the County Administration office. This circumventing of the 
Middle School Coordinator at points of conflict in the innovation process did 
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ill service to the project.-^ It may be safely said that the demonstration 
at Bel levJew-Santos failed.^ The main positive, lasting results were the so- 
called "UNIPACS," unit packages which the Middle School Coordinator developed 
around certain subject matter areas. The experience gained In these efforts 
at helping teachers to plan for individualized instruction also proved useful 
for future staff in-service training workshops. 

Nevertheless, the Middle School Coordinator did adopt some well-accepted 
practices of an agent of change. He started a full-fledged promotion cam- 
paign to sell the middle school philosophy among its potential users. He 
made, numerous radio appearances and gave talks before selected audiences of 
opinion leaders from the education profession. He identified five future 
middle schools for which he began to develop tailor-made transition plans, 
while at the same time working on the evolving model of Bel 1 evIew-Santos . 

A memo of February, 1970, reported that in spite of such efforts, the 
demonstration school was not moving. The change agent wanted *'some teeth 
put into it." This additional pressure may have led to the ultimate failure 
of the plan. Two factors of different weight may have been involved: 
]) the abolition of the I nterscholas't ic Athletic Program, and 2) the 
differences In the training background oF staff, 



3^ 

"In fact, it destroyed it in this school as a pilot/' states the Middle 
Schoo I Coord i na tor . 

ii, 

"There is no question about this - it is moving along as a grade 6^ 7, 8 
junior high school and today [March, 1973] the Curriculum Coordinator assigned 
to the Be H ev i ew-Santo5 School is meeting the same resistance." Comment made 
by the Middle School Coordinator in reviewing this text in March, 1973, for 
our final edition. "This school still retains a typical junior high school 
departmentalized schedule." 
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The Interscholast ic Athletic Program 

Instead of on I nte rschol as t i c Athletic Program, middle school spokesmen 
propose an Intramural Program instituted through the physical education program. 
They see in competitive sports, and especfally in tackle football » a potential 
danger for the young 10-1^ year old boys. They argue that at a time when a 
youngster^s body grows up to five inches in a year, competitive games with 
their physical stress and emotional pressure do not seem a healthy practice. 
Another point cited against the I nterschol as t fc Program is that cooperation 
rather than competition should be emphasized in the schools. A game that is 
ruled by a "win/lose" philosophy does not meet such educational objectives. 

Regardless of such insights, however, communities regard the issue in 
a contrary VDanner, Football has always played a role in communities supporting 
their schools, especjaMy financially. Thus, it is no wonder that the citizens 
in Marion County feared a decline of their high school team's competitiveness 
if young talent could not be recruited and trained at the middle school level. 
For fear of losing their financial support, some high school principals opposed 
the introduction of the intramural sports program, v;hich would have allowed 
a wider participation of stLfdents, both boys and girls for the first time. 
The Training Background of Staff 

Another issue oF controversy centered around the new skills demanded of 
staff In the middle schools. Junior high teachers, as a rule, are trained 
as secondary school teachers with a subject matter specialization. The new 
middle school, with its emphasis on team teaching, defies such specialization. 
Overlapping concepts rather than individual subjects are at the core of the 
n>iddle school curriculum. For example, history is no longer taught by a 
sequence of events ordered only by time. Instead, a certain historical epoch 
may be selected for exan.i nat ion , into which scien^ce, math and language arts 
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may feed additional viewpoints, thus helping the student to Integrate a 
total learning experience^ 

Such teaching requires a certain amount of negotiation among all 
i^iembers of the teaching team. For some teachers, this means an end to 
their total control over what is taught fn ^'their*' classes* Personality 
also could have accounted for the fact that a number of junior high teachers 
looked askance at the "diddle school, wondering whether they would want to 
make the necessary adjustments. 

On the other hand, the present sixth grade teachers who were hired to 
teach in the middle schools felt anxious, too. Their training usually had 
covered the basic social sciences, which would equip them well for conducting 
the small guidance groups. But they seldom had received preparation in their 
majors for teaching students beyond the sixth grade level. In the middle 
school, they would be required to prepare their instructional program for 
a higher grade level than they had taught before. Thus, these teachers may 
have felt they would not live up to their team partners, who came out of the 
"straight'^ sciences or language arts. ^ 

With the elimination of the sixth grade at the elementary level, there 
was a population of teachers who needed immediate placement. Openings viere 
available in the middle school situation. As evident in the described differences 
in training, some teachers from both types of "^feeder^^ schools were ambivalent 
about their new assignments. 

These experiences with teacher resistance made it all the more important 
that teacher certification requirements for the middle school be defined. 
The development of interim guidelines for certification* therefore, became an 
issue in the following year, 
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D. REORDERING PRIORITIES (1970-1971) 

In Septen^ber, 1970» a two-day conference was held at Tampa, Florida, 
to discuss middle school, teacher accreditation and certification standards. 
The conference, called by the Marion County Middle School Coordinator, v^as 
attended by representatives from the Florida State Department of Education, 
county adminUtrators , University professors^ and representatives from 
different schooSs and school systems. The topic thus received state-wide 
at tent i on . 

As a result of the conference, the State Department accepted the mandate 

to develop specific guidelines for teachers v/ho came into the middle school 

teaching situation with elementary or secondary certificates. These guidelines 

were to be developed wUhin the ensuing years. What this amounted to, in 

effect, was a moratorium on the question until 197^^ It was expected that by 

that time the first graduates vjith a degree in middle school teaching would 

be available, (To meet this need, both the University of Florida and Florida 

Atlantic University have implemented programs that lead to a Bachelor^s degree 

in Middle School Education.) 

^'During the year of 1970-71 » the development of the middle 
school program was in two directions: 

1. In the five rural schools, the focus was on~- 
individualizing instruction, cl as s room management , 
non-gradedness , UNIPACS and techniques related 

to s low learner. 

2. In i\\e three schools located in the city, which 
v/e rt: schedu 1 ed to become middle schoo Is, the 
efforts were directed toward orienting the princi- 
pals in the middle school concept. 

The three junior high school principals attended middle 
school conferences and institutes and made visitations to 
opera t i ng middle school s . 
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A natioiiaHy recognl zed author) ty )n the m?ddle scboo} con- 
cept was brought in to meet for one day in each of the 
three schools with the principals and teachers. Teachers 
had an opportunity to direct questions directly to the 
authority. Principals discussed curriculun^ scheduling 
and o ther adm i n i 5 t ra t i ve prob 1 ems , 

A mass meeting of all teachers was directed toward the 
rationale of the middle schools* 

The Middle School Coordinator met with the three principals 
on a weekly basis to plan for the convers i on . "5 

In addition, two workshops on ^'Humanistic Processes" in education were 
held at the University of Florida and attended by staff members from Howard 
Junior High School in summer, I97I. However, attendance at the conference 
was not directly related to the development of the middle schools, at this 
t ime . 

An emphasis on the ''affective domain" seemed to foMow naturally out 
of the niddle school philosophy. Team teaching and guidance sessions were 
techniques identified earlier as suitable for the education of students in 
a iransi tional- developmental stage. The affective teaching method was an 
additional corDponent in this total approach of helping students to develop 
their sel f -concept . Yet, before students could be led into exploring their 
own values, teachers needed to undergo this exploration themselves. If they 
were to accept each student as an individual, they had to perceive their 
ov-/n values about leacFMng, learning and life in general. 

Top school officials decided to apply for a Title 111 E,S.E,A. planning 
grant - to develop an affective approach to the learning process, students^ 
self concept and attitudes toward school. Howard Junior High School was 



From the comments of the Middle School Coordinator in reviewing the case 
study for f i na 1, ed i t i on , March, 1973, 
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selected to develop the Title Ml application, as its staff and principal 
seemed most ready to accept the humanistic approach (end 1970-71]* 

The program, E. A, New Approach (1971^72), was funded for the school year 
1971-72; and the Middle School Coordinator took charge as its Program Dlrec* 
tor, 

^^Because of the Internal design of the evaluation process 
wherein one-half of the faculty was used as a control, a 
feeling of d i vi s i veness was created* This was unfortunate, 
but unavoidable since the Title III people had precluded 
the use of a second school as a control. 

During the planning period, staff from the University of 
Florida was utilized to develop Interpersonal relations, 
affective teaching processes and to identify the tasks 
ahead. Other consultants from Philadelphia public schools 
and Temple University demonstrated the use of affective 
teaching methods. Visitations were made to exemplary school 
programs In various parts of the country. 

A specialist from Buffalo, New York was used to develop 
techniques in liuman relations. A number of evaluative 
Instruments were used to measure the ob ject i ves . 

The other two city schools involved in the middle school program were 
to observe for another year. The property owners showed their approval of 
these developments by continuing the two mils. The newspaper reported favorab 
about what was happening; m particular, too, it covered in detail the new 
Title 111 project at Howard Middle School, 

Thfs school tried to implement the philosophy that was becoming well- 
knov*/n to both educators and laymen in the community. Prior to the mi Mage 
vote, top school officials had made numerous appearances before the PTA 
and over the radio, promot i ng the new plan* No^v, the citizens were invited 
to inspect this plan in practice. 



^Middle School Coordinator; March, 1973- 



Howard, the new demons t ro 1 1 on school, thus started out with a lot more 
support than did Bel lev i ew-Santos . We met enthusiastic teachers throughout 
this school, teachers who bel iev d in a student-centered way of teaching, 
ha experiment at Howard Middle School, even after only one year of operation, 
has shov/n that the middle school concept is ope rat i onna 1 ly feasible. The 
staff has seemed to enjoy the ^-man house concept as well as the smal ! guidance 
sessions, They have expressed a positive evaluation of the program in admitting 
that they have learned to see their students in a new light. They said that 
learning levels had improved and have attributed this result to a change in 
classroom atmosphere and in their own attitudes. 

Coming out of the experience of a grade-orJented, threatening classroom 
situation that was met v;ith either hostility or apathy by a large number of 
their students, the middle school teachers have begun to institute warmer 
learning environments, where for example, students are allowed to talk with 
each other and follow their own tasks. Teachers have acted as program 
supervisors for the individual student, making sure that each member of the 
class progresses along lines limited only by his ootential. We saw students 
perform math probleris not from textbooks but from psychedelic posters hanging 
on the wall. When students asked questions about the solution in this case, 
to find the number of sinnlar star-like shapes the teacher redirected the 
inquirers to check with o fellow student who had already found the solution. 
There was purposeful activity in the room, mixed with an air of puzzlement 
and adventure. 



In the 1972-73 year - some (a few teachers) have not really changed - except 
that they feel that an overall change has taken place and they say ^we need 
the program.'" From the comments of the Middle School Coordinator, March, 1973' 
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PROSPECTS OF* THE FUTURE (1972- ) 

With the demonstration school operationally under way, provisions 
have been made to further similar practices at the refnaining Marion County 
middle schools in 1972-1973. It !s planned to employ three outstanding and 
qualified teachers as Curriculum Coordinators for their, school's staff in 
each of the three Ocala middle schools. In addition, these coordinators 
will serve the other five middle schools in the rural districts of the county. 

In regard to middle school certification, a successful year of teaching 
in any of the middle schools plus a valid elementary or secondary teaching 
certificate will meet current certification standards as established by 
the State Department of Education In February, 1972. This provision helps 
to insure that in^servfce training in middle school teaching practices 
will receive support from both teachers and principals. Since teachers are 
to be evaluated on their performance as middle school teachers in order 
to be certified, cooperation becomes a matter of self-interest. After 197^, 
however, teachers without such earned certification or the equivalent 
University certification will be teaching under temporary certification, 
with a three year time limit to become fully certified. Accreditation of the 
school will be affected beyond this three year limit. 

It fs expected that there wi)| be a uniform curriculum base by the end 
of 1972^1973 for the county's middle schools, Sfnce there already exists 
an evident time lag for current middle school students who have progressed 
to the high school level, further curriculum development will be directed to 
the senior high school program, in order to enable a smoother transition 
for the nev/ ninth graders. By the 1973*'!97^ school year, then, the Marion 
County school systeri hopes to have fulfilled the program laid down in its 
1969 Master Plan: a functional and comprehensive 6-^8, 9"'12 grade plan. 
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' • MELDING PRACT ICE INTO THEORY^ 

Our discussion of the innov^Jtion effort in the Marion County school 
system will now center around some theoretical aspects of this process, 
vr^at models of change can v^/e identify? What communication processes have 
been used? What kinds of roles were occupied by key personnel durir^g the 
change process? And, lastly, how can we tie ail these findings together 
wit^^ a set of Diffusion and Utilization Factors research has shown to 
play o major part In innovation? 

These questions will guide us through the present chapter. Let us 
begin with an analysis of change models as they apply to the innovation 
process at hand. 
A. MODELS OF CHANGE 

Current innovation research differentiates among several distinct models 
of change: RDSD, Soc i a 1 - 1 n te rac 1 1 on , Problem Solver, Linkage and Power- 
Coercive. The distinction arises mainly out of thc^di fferent roles ascribed 
to the "producers" and "us^^rs" of the innovations. ^ 

How do the five viewpoints on Innovation and change mesh with our 
analysis of change efforts in the Marion County school system? First of all, 
it is obvious that none of the models was utilized in its pure form. Change 
in Marlon County occurred over more than a four-year time span, and in this 
course, various model alternatives v-^ere tried out. 

At the beginning of the Innovation, the researcfi, development and 
diffusion model wai. in evidence. The former superintendent had heard about 
the middle school idea as it emerged in nearby Gainesville, at the University 
of Florida's Departr^ent of Currlculuin and Instruction. Theoretical ground- 
work was laid there, and experts were invited to address prospective users 
in Marion County, i.e., the system's principals and administrative staff. 
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This model did not generate much success, though. The middle school concept 
needed a different introductory approacli to turn the educational community 
in favor of i t as an operational idea. 

With the advent of a new superintendent, the situation became more 
fertile. The superintendent had two supporters of the renovatfon plan among 
the five members of the County Board of Education, It took relatively little 
time to convince another member of the Board of the desirability of the plan. 
Once tfie vote was cast a different mode) of change was adopted, With the 
plan having been legitimized from the top, we can discern the workings of 
the Power-Coercive model in this phase of the innovation effort*. The Board's 
backing gave the idea an inpact which it needed for adoption by potential 
users and moved it toward coera t i onal i zat i on . Other power-coercive tactics, 
e,g., a teachers' walkout, were applied shortly after the Board vote, and 
put further pressure upon the system to make some needed changes in its 
present functioning. 

When the position for a Middle School Coord i nator was created, the 
power-coercive approach was abandoned in favor of yet another change model. 
The former Naples middle school principal was an insider through his appoint- 
ment with the Marion County school system. Yet, he could also be considered 
an outsider, having arrived only recently on the scene. Since the innovator 
primarily responsible for the development of the innovation was essentially 
an outsider, the fact of his incomplete acceptance may have accounted for 
some of the project's early difficulties. Also, relatively speaking, his 
Naples experience had made the Middle School Coordinator an "expert." But 
instead of being influenced by their middle school expert, some key people 
in the system abstained from supporting the new school philosophy, and a 
majority of followers consequently showed little sympathy for it. 
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There svas a major shift in strcitegy, however, when the change agent 
relocated his demonstration effort and began to work within the city schools. 
After the failure of BeMeview-Santos , a problem-solving approach v/as tried 
out on a large scale. All principals were invited to attend special meetings, 
both to receive and give input on the emerging middle school concept and Its 
implementation. This phase of the project had 6 more enthusiastic response. 
In ^ict, the present situation seems like an outgrowth of the learnings de- 
rived then. 

In 1972^ 1973 » each school will have access to its own "change agent," in 
the form of the three Curriculum Coordinators, who will provide leadership 
to the school staffs in designing their own program for middle school educa- 
tion. The change agent will remain in the school on a semi - permanent basis. 
Ideally a prob lem--sol vJ ng change agent attempts to bring about a process 
of Innovation self-renewal within a system (n order to eventually remove 
himself from the scene, In keeping with the problem-solving approach, then, 
the Curriculum Coordinators face the task of installing in each assigned 
building some system for innovation maintenance and renewal, to insure a 
functioning middle school philosophy even after their appointments are 
terminated. 

B. COMMUNICATION PROCESSES 

In examining the communication processes at play, vie have already re- 
ferred to the user system and the resource system as two integral factors in 
the effort of innovation diffusion. Havelock's analytical model of planned 
change events includes, in addition, two other components. These are the 
message, the content of the innovation, and the medium, the channel by which 
the innovation is transmitted. The model can be summarized by the formula 
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^" who sayii vvha t to whom by who t: chonne 1 to what ef fect The f ol lowi ng sec- 
tion wl M briefly deal with each of the components, and how it appl ie^> to 
our particular case, 
Resource Persons and Systems (Who) ; 

In our particular case, the resource system consisted of several elements. 
For one thing, it included the University of Florida's Department of Curri- 
culum and Instruction, which presented basic research findings about the 
growth and development of today's adolescents, From these data it derived 
theories of school organization and developed a model which practitioners 
might adopt. The University thus sent two types of messages: basic research, 
and information about applied research and development* 

Other important elements of the external resource system were: access 
to the ERIC system; ESEA Title I and III projects; other federally funded 
programs and services; professional associations; and USOE supported regional 
educational laboratories (See Appendix). We should mention here also those 
school systems within and outside of Florida which had adopted the middle 
school plan prior to Marion County. They acted as demonstration models for 
the Marion County school staff. 

Internally, the system was endowed richly with resources. It boasted 
a new teachers' professional library. Services could be drawn from the 
Research and Evaluation Office, also. Funds were available to hold in-service 
training workshops and teacher discussions, The personnel in charge of the 
latter activities were resource persons themselves. Both the Director of 
Curriculum Services and the Middle School Coordinator had first-hand l<nowledge 
of the innovation. Other key figures with resource skills were the Superin- 
tendent, the Howard Middle School principal, and a helping teacher. Taken 
together, this group of people represented a strong, enthusiastic core of 
innovators in the system. 
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User Persons and Systems (To Whom) : 

The user system refers to any interrelated group of practitioners which 
Uses an innovation* It Is sometimes caMed^the ''target'' of the Innovation* 
it is clear that the middle school idea and reorganization plan were con- 
trived to serve better the populace of Marion County. Thus, students and 
parents were the target of the innovation. Since they could be reached through 
the school staff, we must conclude that they were indirect targets of the 
change. The primary or direct targets were the Marion County principals and 
teachers. They reported their satisfactions and dissatisfactions with the plan 
offered. This feedback is most helpful for resource systems employing a problem- 
solving approach, because it generates new data to be accounted for in developing 
new solutions. As we have seen, resistance created by the user system caused 
the innovators to alter their strategy several times. Through feedback, the 
innovators discovered that the users did not va I ue workshops as highly as 
expected. SlmMarly, feedback was used to generate alternatives, such as pro- 
moting certain teachers to be curriculum coordinators in their Individual 
bui 1 d i ngs . 
Message (What) ; 

!n the previous paragraphs we introduced the discrimination between 
messages sent out by the resource system and messages sent out by the users. 
During the early stages of the innovation process, messages sent out by 
each of these sources v;ere often conflicting. While the resource system 
advocated the middle school plan, the user system, vnth some exceptions, 
abdicated it. The innovators' persistence and perseverence in getting out 
the message (of imple^^entat ion of the middle schooi concept) was critical 
to the success of their innovation efforts, 
O 
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Medium (How) : 

All messages need a medium for their transmission. This may take on 
either of two forms. Messages may be transmitted In one-way direction, 
in writing, through speeches or television and radio appearances, journals, 
and so forth. Or, messages may be two-way in their process. Channels which 
preclude the dynamics of live interaction are one-way in their direction. 
A two-way transmission process necessitates the simultaneous presence of 
both users and resource persons. Diffusion and feedback often happen at 
the same time* 

In Marion County, the Innovation was transmitted through both types of 
channels. One-way communications, such as newspaper articles featuring the 
progress made at Howard Middle School, supported the diffusion process from 
the very beginning. It is significant that with the installment of the 
trial phase at Bel leview-Santos , two-way communication increased; teachers 
nav had something concrete to react to. The usefulness of two-way communica- 
tion in an adoption process is best illustrated by the two conferences held 
in conjunction with the State Department of Education for all school personnel 
affected by the grade reorganization. They dealt with the implications of 
the reorganization plan for cer t i F i cat ion ^ e.g., that pressure could be 
placed on those teachers who would not conform to the new ideas. Yet, before 
final guidelines were passed, the conference hosts invited representatives 
of the various groups affected to participate in the discussion. New certi- 
fication guidelines were passed shortly after these meetings and without a 
major resistance on the part of the school personnel. 

■5 

^These two conferences, initiated by the Middle School Coordinator in a letter 
to the University of South Florida, February, 1970, have since become an 
angua 1 af f a i r . 
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C. AN ANALYSIS OF CHANGE ROLES 

We need yet to examine the various roles key people played in bringing 
about the middle school program in Marion County* We will try to Identify 
individuals who acted as catalysts, solution givers, process helpers, linkers, 
gatekeepers, Innovators and opinion leaders, these being some of the roles 
identified with change strategies, 

Let us begin with the role of the catalyst* Often, dissatisfied parents, 
students, or school board members take on this role. In Marion County, it 
happened that two humanistically oriented school board members Initiated 
the crucial first steps. They aroused the public's concern over the dismal 
state of education in the county prior to rezoning; they argued for a unitary 
school system for blacks and whites; and, they endorsed the middle school 
idea as a new mode of contemporary Instruction. Because of the considerable 
reputation enjoyed by these two persons among their fellow citizens, their 
arguments were listened to. In fact, they were critical in causing the 
Superintendent to contact people at the University of Florida, 

The speakers invited from the University of Florida and the former Naples 
principal can be seen as solution givers, They knew the theory and had con- 
cise plans for operating a middle school. However, initially the users of 
the innovation were not ready for such complete models. They needed a siow 
process of re-education in order to apply this theory in their immediate 
environment The solut/on givers, to a certafn extent, failed in that they 
did not take into account these very real psychological needs. 

A more effective approach was utilized by the very real helping teacher 
at Ho'ward Middle School. She served as an in-house coordinator. This 
process helper, as ive might call her, worked on a personal basis in the 
O assrooms. She helped individual teachers to assess and diagnose the 
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speclfic emotional and academic handicaps some of the youngsters were suffer- 
ing from. She brought in relevant resource materials to use with these 
**problem" students. She helped teachers gain confidence in the new approach 
of individualized instruction, A greater number of teachers in her building 
employed practices in keeping with a middle school philosophy, Her success 
became the model for the envisioned Curriculum Coordinators, who will begin 
working from an individual ^'home-base" as well as work to coordinate system- 
wide adoption efforts during 1972-1973^ 

The role of linker and key innovator was filled by the Director of 
Curriculum Services. He oversaw the operation of the total project. Close 
by his side stood another key innovator, the person who fully supported the 
system's change: the Superintendent. Through alt the early mishaps of the 
project, the Superintendent retained his belief in the merits of the middle 
school and attempted to convince gatekeepers and opinion leaders of these 
mer i ts , 

The strategically important gatekeeper positions in the school system 
were filled by the scboo) principals. In spite of the School Board vote 
and an administrative move to adopt the middle school concept, some principals 
resisted concomitant changes In class management and teaching philosophy. We 
heard during our visit of a young teacher who was fired because of his team 
teaching efforts^ which ran counter to his principal's beliefs. 

Although principals played an important role in shaping opinions about 
the new practice, probably the strongest community opinion leadership came 
from another source. At the time when the city schools were undergoing their 
most intensive interaction with the new philosophy, during the year following 
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the Board vote, a new education columnist began to write for the local news- 
papers 

A friend of one of the School Board members reported favorably and at 
*ength about new practices and procedures demonstrated in the various 
principals' meetings. Her reporting helped a great deal to attune the lay 
community to the innovation and seemed to be Instrumental in breaking down 
resistance resulting from ignorance and anxiety about the innovation. 

A word about resistance is in place here, since we encountered much 
of it in the Marion County school system. Resistance may be a healthy 
reaction of a system which attempts to ward off negative, unstabi 1 i zing 
influences. Yet the middle school idea had proven its practicability else- 
where* Why, then, did resistance seem so strong, here? 

Social scientists usually point out four causes for resistant behavior* 
First, the change may involve a threat to the established social structure * 
This factor may have played a role, since the middle school concept was 
linked with desegregation efforts. Old prejudices had to be bi'oken down 
before new forms of contact and communication could begin to take shape. 

Second, the innovation may have presented various members of the educa- 
tion establishment with a threat to their ves ted i nte res ts . Building autonomy 
was brought into question, if an administration demanded a complete turn- 
about in teaching philosophy and practice. Former junior high teachers would 
no longer be assured of employment with the old certificate alone !f the 
middle school organization was established. 

A third resistance factor is the t hreat posed for the individual . People 
are not likely to give up the "tried and true*' unless c change !s immediately 
imminent. When the State Department decided that teachers needed one year 
of successful teaching in a supervised middle school setting, resistance be- 




e much less. The individual had to adjust in order to survive. 
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Fourth, and last, resistance may be generated by the very knowledge 
the innovation brings with it. If the individual has no choice but 
to adopt the innovation, or leave the system, it is difficult for 
him not to be affected by the innovation, This was the case in Marion 
County; the innovation required wide adoption In theory and practice by a 
large group of people. 

0, COMMUNICATION PROCESSES AND DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION FACTORS 

We will nav attempt to tie the previous discussion of the communication 
process together with certain diffusion and utilization (OSU) factors, as 
a final summary. The ten factors - homophily, empathy, linkage, proximity, 
structure, capacity, openness, reward, energy and synergy - are brougfit into 
focus with respect to the four hallmarks of the communication process: the 
resource system, user system, message and media. 



HOMOPHILY Though professionally and culturally of a similar back- 

ground, the resource system differed a great deal from 
its client. Guest speakers from the University of Florida 
as well as the Middle School Coordinator provided Marion 
County with viewpoints derived from phenomenolog i ca 1 or 
Gestalt psychology, as well as developmental research, 
To the extent that this knowledge appeared esoteric, the 
user system did not own anything comparable. The aura 
of elitism such knowledge created may have been turned 
against the resource persons in the process of their 
innovation effort. The difference {n beliefs and values, 
making it more difficult for homophily to be established, 
has been strongly emphasized. 



EMPATHY Through increased coordination, initial psychological dis- 

tance between resource and user system can be transformed 
into o greater degree of homophily. This opportunity to 
^'bridge the gap" v/as not well utilized by the resource 
system in Marion County. Not only did the lack of empathy 
jeopardise the progress of the innovation in the city school 
system, it also created stressful interpersonal dynamics 
which are becoming resolved only gradually. 
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LINKAGE Linkage is dependent on a high degree of empatiiy on both 

parts of the sender- rece i ver cycle. Since we have con- 
cluded that empathy was largely absent as a characteristic 
arrong innovators and consumers in Marion County, it follows 
that linkage was likewise a weak area in the innovation 
effort. Although key innovators were linked among themselves 
and to various resource persons at the Un 1 v ers I ty and State 
Department of Education, they were not linked well to their 
user system, The key innovators saw the need of the Marion 
County school system for innovation. Yet, while the innova- 
tors wished to implement progressive educational ideas, the 
user system adhered to the values of the status-*quo» 

It seems as if the reorganization plan was a message well 
suited to Marion County's educational needs. With one com- 
prehensive thrust, the innovators achieved a new building 
program, an educational philosophy implemented through a 
new instructional program, and an integration plan for their 
system. To develop this package the middle school became 
the focus of the operation. Although the middle school 
concept contained a coherent set of assumptions, its un- 
relatedness to previous messages increased the chances for 
rejection. The fact that the message was linked to user 
needs and to psychology did not compensate for the fact 
that the message left unsatisfied the criterion of showing 
a relationship to past messages. Since the ensuing cognitive 
gap was large for many users, the result was delayed adoption, 
i n many i ns tances . 



PROXIMITY Users who are in close reach of a resource are more likely 

to use it, From the geographic standpoint, the University 
of Florida was in an ideal position to serve as a resource. 
Gainesville and Marion County are less than 'fifty miles 
apart. Psychologically, however, the distance between the 
^'experts^' and the users was vast. A similar psychological 
distance existed between the Middle School Coordinator and 
his new environment. Proximity v/as not well utilized in 
the change effort. 



STRUCTURE Structure entails such items as division of labor, a coherent 

view of the cHent system, and structured planning efforts. 
Structured planning efforts came mainly out of the work of 
the Middle School Coordinator and the planning co™ittee. 
The former organized the workshops in a coherent, topic- 
reloted fashion. Division of labor may have existed to 
the degree that he utilized the experts for input and pre- 
sented practitioners' vi ewpo i n t s . Being new in the system, 
he only gradually obtained a coherent view of the system 
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nnd Us subpc^rts, a knowledge much less expected from the 
University, Structure was particularly evident in lie live 
year plans, which were designed for the innovation effod 
and updated on a yearly basis. 

The user system demonstrated several elements of ''structure.*' 
)t contained specific organizational units whose task it 
was to receive and act upon outside knowledge inputs. These 
units were the Office of Curriculum Services and the Office 
of Federal Programs, Furthermore, the system had created 
specific innovator roles to implement change, such as the 
roles of Middle School Coordinator and helping teacher. What 
was missing was and adequate internalized problem-solving 
strategy, i.e., an orderly set of processes for need sensing, 
diagnosis, resource retrieval and evaluation. Recommendations 
for the future would clearly have to include the necessity 
of going beyond a strategy of tr i al -and-er ror (Belleview- 
Santos!), toward the system-wide installation of on-going 
probl em- so) v5 ng sequences . 

Finally, "structure" was well documented in the network of 
social relations and its incricate pattern of leadership 
and fol lowersh i p. We discovered two factions in Marion 
County: a progressive group represented by the two former 
school board members/ i nnovat Jon advocates and their follower- 
ship; and a conservative group led by the principals and 
some of the staff at Fort King and Osoeola Middle Schools. 
The difference in adoption behavior was explained mainly by 
the fact that at Howard the administration was perceived as 
allowing for experimentation. In contrast, the principals 
of the other schools, at the time of the Investigation, were 
not yet convinced that middle school was the way to go. 



CAPACITY In terms of status and sophistication, both the University 

and the change agent possessed considerable capacities. 
Likewise, the user system was fortunate to have as its politi 
cal leader a man of exceptional qualities. His untiring 
effort at gaining support for the innovation has already been 
pointed out,* This, plus the educational background and 
exper ionce 'of his prime assistants, the Director of Curricu- 
lum Services and the Middle School Coordinator, greatly en- 
hanced the capacity of the Marion County school system for 
organ izat iona) change. 



OPENNESS The University came with what was asked of them, i.e., work- 

shops on group dynamics, staff development, etc. It is highly 
unlikely that these offerings met any expressed needs of tlie 
principals and staff of the schools. Subsequently, workshops 
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with an interpersonal or process orientation were replaced 
by a more academic and course-oriented type of training. 
The resource system thus demonstrated a certain amount of 
openness and flexibility, to which the clients responded 
with an increased willingness to i^Mor and consider the 
i nnovat i on . 



REWARD The Middle School Coordinator, in particular, had to wait 

for a long time until his efforts seemed to provide any 
personal satisfaction. With the creation of the Title III 
Demonstration Project at Howard Middle School in fall 1971, 
some degree of reward has become overt* 

For the users, it has been rewarding to observe a decrease 
of truancy and vandalism among students and an increase 
• in job satisfaction among staff, Howard Middle School has 

experienced the lowest teacher turn-over In its entire 
history. Teachers there reported favorably about the new 
personal relationships established with their students, and 
students generally favored the house concept and small guid- 
ance groups . 

Though the reward value of the message seemed at first 
negligible in light of the many re-learnings it required 
from teachers, the demonstrated success at Howard is now 
proving the theory^s claim: that pre-adol escen t students 
learn better when they are given a "grace period" between 
the basic skills orientation of the elementary level and 
the subject matter orientation of the high school a 
period v/hich Is vitally important for building and strength- 
ening the student's concept of himself as a pe rson . 



ENERGY It may certainly be said that the University provided its 

best men for the denK)ns t ra t i on effort. Their energy was 
confined to invitations; however, on-going energy came 
largely from the County's top administration and the Middle 
School Coordinator. Their output in time and effort was 
not matched evenly by that of the total user system. Only 
certain interested individuals invested a great deal in 
the innovation; to them goes much credit for the partial 
adopt Ion of the plan. 

The innoV|itors persistently pursued ti^eir message through a 
variety of media. The joint af fori/s X)^ both the University 
and the State Department at. two major^ conferences emphasize 
the coordinated approach that was used. The granting of 
Title II) funds in 1971 to demonstrate the middle school idea 
sent a clear message to the users that the idea had been we!) 
accepted in top state echelons antJ that it was worth financial 
and psychological support. The grant has made Howard Middle * 
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School the pacesetter and model for the total sybtenu Thus, 
obtaining financfal legitimation has been influential in 
getting the middle school idea better accepted among iho 
Marion County user system. 
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APPENDIX A 

Data from the On-Site Interviews 
and Mailed Questionnaire 
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DISCUSSION 

The higtiest value was ascribed the factor "Persistence by those v/ho 
. ivocate the innovation" The mailed questionnaire as well as the 

^;ersonal interviews showed that all three key innovators felt extreme 
emphasis v;as placed on this variable, Ranked next highest in importance 
were the following I terns (-) : "Providing a climate conducive to sharing 
ideas;" "Systematic planning;" and "Utilizing a number of different media 
to get the nev/ idea across," Individual innovators varied in their 
estimate of these procedures as to whether extreme or major emphasfs had 
been placed on them. 

The table shows that key innovators were in total agreement on one 
procedure, giving it the highest value both in the mailed questionnaire and 
during personal interviews: the importance of each innovator^ own personal 
involvement fn the innovation process* On other variables, opinions differed 
considerably. Thus, when we look at each key innovator separately, v/e gain 
a spectrum of innovation procedures deemed extremely important. As might 
be expected, each innovator stressed those factors vyhich were particularly 
important to carf*y out his particular rolev/ithin the total process. 

Beginning with the Superintendent, vie find that he ascribed extreme 
importance to seven factors^ the highest number of variables thus ranked 
afnong a\\ innovators. Conversely, he deemed only three factors to have had 
minimal importance: "Solid research base," "Confrontation of differences," 
and "Crisis Situations," Whereas the Director of Curriculum Services also 
sascri'bed low priority to crisis situations and confrontations (mailed question 
naire and on-site interview, respectively), no other respondent shared the 
Superintendent's rating of the role research pPayed in the inncvatiop^ process, 
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The Director of Curriculum Services^ in both instances^ stated that major 
emphasis had been placed on this variable, white the Middle School Coordinator 
treated it with extreme emphasis, One conclusion that might be drav/n from 
this is that the key innovators were not clear among themselves about the 
role that research played as a basis for their Innovative effort. 

Outside of the factors rated to have had major importance by all key 
innovators, the Superintendent assessed the following variables as extremely 
important: "Starting out with adequate financial resources to do the job;" 
"Providing a climate conducive to risk-taking;" and "Creating an awareness 
of alternative solutions«" These variables portray the concern of the 
Superintendent to stay within the realities of doing the job of innovating. 
Both budgetary and human limitations were within the av/areness field of 
this administrator and created for him variables that had to be reckoned 
with if the innovation were to be successful. When we compare these con- 
cerns with the responses from the Director of Curriculum Services, the 
focus changes slightly. On the mailed questionnaire of December 1971, 
this innovator pointed out four variables with extreme importance. Two of 
these were later shared by the other innovators during our on-site interviews. 
The remaining major December varicbles were: "Adequate diagnosis of real 
educational need" and "Creating awareness of the need for change," While 
the latter variable was emphasized again during the on-site interview^ the 
respondent dropped the former one at that point. Diagnosis had been 
accomplished by then, and new variables had assumed major importance in the 
meantime. These were: "Systematic planning" and "Providing a climate con- 
ducive to sharing ideas." To the extent that both variables received equal' 
stres$^^by the other key i nr(ova top they ref/ect the procedures deemejS to 
have been most hea\(,i ly emphasized at the time of our* intervlyew. 
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We can conclude our comparison of key innovators with a brief analysis 
of the responses from the Middle School Coordinator. He stressed a total 
of five factors as extremely important. Of these, four received an equal 
r ring from at least one other innovator. The factor that stands out most 
prominently for the Middle School Coordinator was: "Solid research base." 
Yet, when asked about evaluation, the Middle School Coordinator did not 
offer* a response. In all, a total of six variables went unanswered. This 
number is more than the factors deemed extremely important; hence, the "no 
response" variables take on a significance of their own. They are therefore 
listed here: "Systematic evaluation;" "Selecting a competent staff to Im- 
plement change;" "Maximizing chances of participation by many groups;" 
"Stressing self-help by the users of the innovation;" "Providing a climate 
conducive to risk-taking;" and "Resolution of interpersonal conflicts," 

A "no comment" response is just as much an answer, and usually is an 
illuminating one at that. From the Middle School Coordinator's analysis, 
six variables were rated as not important and dropped to a mean score of 
between 2.5 and 2.7- It can be conjectured thaf on six out of twenty-one 
variables, or roughly one third of the procedures suggested, only slight 
emphasis v/as placed. 

A closer look at these variables reveals that they are mostly inter- 
personal In nature. The three variables which do not fit this categorization 
describe the lack of systematic evaluation, staff selection and stress of 
self-help. Taken together, these are crucial areas that, if left unacted 
upon, can rnilit>ite against the success of ^an innovation. 

As this analysis "Is belr/g written, ^t has been brought to the Invest/- 

r 4 - 

gato/'s' attention that a, shift in leadership has taken place in tlie school 
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system's top administration, As of November 1972 elections, the Superintendent 

IS no longer in office. The Director of Curriculum Services has been appointed 

as a counselor at one of the middle schools^ while the former Middle School 

Coordinator continues in his position as Program Director at Howard Middle 
School . 
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DISCUSSION 



This analysis yields as the most prominent barrier to the innovation 
the feeling by teachers and staff that the innovation would have little 
benefit for them. This factor was given extreme importance by the Director 
for^Curr f cul urn Services both in the mailed questionnaire and during the 
on-site Interview, The same factor was considered a major barrier by the 
Middle School Coordinator, Although the Superintendent attributed it only 
moderate importance^ the two practitioners who were directly in contact 
with the users viewed lack of rev^ard as the major blocking force. 

Second in importance as a barrier were the inadequate schools and 
facilities. During the on-site interviews, both the Director of Curriculum 
Services and the Superintendent mentioned this inadequacy. 

Perceived as a major barrier in three instances was the unwillingness ♦ 

s 

of teachers and other school personnel to change or listen to new ideas* A)) 
three key innovators showed consensus on these barriers. 

There v;ere other forces each individual saw working against their efforts 
The Superintendent indicated as an extreme barrier the shortage of funds 
allocated to the innovation. Replying on the mailed questionnaire under 
^'other barriers," the Director of Cur riculum Services pointed out that certi- 
fication created an extreme barrier, while the house concept, at that time, 
acted as a major one. There was a six-month interval between the mailing 
and our on-site visit. By the time we held our personal interviews, prioritie 
had shifted, most likely. Barriers from six months prior lost some of their 
importance. We were alerted, however, to another problem area: the lack of 
leadership given by the State Department of Education. To this factor the 
Director of Curriculum Services attributed extreme importances^ An altogether 
different perspective was seen by the Middle Schoo) Coordinator who, in the 
rigidity of the school bureaucracy, saw the primary reason for the difficultic 
he encountered as an innovator. 
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DTSCUSSJON 

Since the n>ailed questionnaire asked for the system's use of internol 
and external resources throughout the year » It was not included in computing 
an average on resource usage for the middle school (nnovation. On-site 
interviews revealed that, among internal resources, I n^'Serv ice Training 
Programs" and "Curriculum Supervisors" ranked among the sources used most 
frequently to implement the innovation ('"^''0. In-service training and curri- 
culum supervision were also mentioned as the two kinds of resources used 
most extensively by the system in its total Innovation effort tfiroughout 
the year. 

Turning to the use of external resources, the ERIC system seems to 
have enjoyed primary importance both for the implementation of the middle 
school concept and for the year-round operation of the Marion County school 
system. Another important '>ource of information was outside universities 
and colleges, Individual respondents added two other influences to these 
sources. The Director of Curriculum Services mentioned the frequent use of 
professional consulting firms, and the Middle School Coordinator pointed to 
his occasional requests of an unidentified outside agency, 

The lowest value for internal resources was ascribed "Student Discussion 
and idea Presentations." It seems that students were not included in the 
system's effort to get the innovation adopted. The actual users of the 
innovation v;ere seen to be the teachers, not students. Yet, the vehicle 
for addressing teachers received ambiguous treatment. Teacher discussions 
and idea presentations were regarded by the Director of Curriculum Services 
as a tool used occasionally throughout the year and very infrequently in 
connection with the middle school plan. This viewpoint stands in contrast 
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to Che responses made by the other innovators. The Middle School Coord i ric-itor 
felt that extreme emphasis has been placed on teacher discussions, while 
the Superintendent's high ranking of this variable supports this contention. 

We must conclude from this variance of opinion that the use of teccher 
discussions was a resource not equally 'ihared by all Innovators in their 
attempt to bring about the middle school plan in the county. 
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APPENDIX B 
Middle School Philosophy 
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Middle School Phijosophy 
An OutI ine - 



WE BELIEVE; 



that students are, Ifke adults, children of God» 

therefore we raise, not crush, spirits, we accept not reject; 

that regardless of personality traits, school schMdren are entitled 
to equal educational oppor tuni t ies » 

therefore a child whom others find unattractive becomes our 

special concern; 

that no person reaches his full potential, 

therefore even the brightest can go further and the slowest is 
not condemned to neglect; 

that children, even of different races, creeds and cultures, are more 

al i ke than di f ferent , 

therefore our instruction and expectations emphasize the humanness 
of regard for others, of order in society, of justice as an ideal 
in spite of unjust practices, of the strength of the human spirit 
in the face of adversity; 

that beneath the sameness there is diversity» 

therefore we do not prescribe the same treatment for every child, 
individualized instruction is a goal that can be achieved; 

that children are inquisitive learners, 

therefore we attempt to provide a variety of learning opportunities- 
literature, music, art, handcrafts, sewl ng , cooki ng-consumer skills, 
typing, work experience on jobs, agribusiness-horticulture, physical 
fitness and health knowledge and habits, additionally we recognize 
that the community and home are learning situations and are a part 
of the curriculum; 

that children are frequently deeply troubled human beings, that their 
social, emotional, physical and value problems are as of legitimate 
concern to them as adult problems are to us, 

therefore the guidance function of the teacher has major emphasis 
at Howard with a built-in opportunity for a child at this school 
to have his fair share of a home base teacher's time and talent. 



As developed by the faculty of Howard Middle School, Ocala, Florida, 
1971/72. 
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IN IMPLEMENTING THE ABOVE PHILOSOPHY, THE FACULTY AT HOWARD^ 



1. provides an opportuntty, once each week, for a student to meet ^ 
with his home base teacher in a small group counselling session or 

for individualized instruction in addition to the opportunity to 
meet in private with a guidance counselor; 

2. eiTiphasizes corrective measures in dealing with disruptive behavior 
rather than punishment, although punishment with reasons carefully 
explained comes as a last resort; we avoid, as much as reason will allow^ 
throwing children into the street through suspensions and expulsions; 

3* enables children by helping them to develop inner security, thereby 
helping them to fare better in high school and in various communities 
than did their older brothers and sisters; 

k. teaches, s tudents to consider alternative choices, whether in math and 
science, writing and reading, behavior and ideas; 

5. considers subject matter important in terms of how it can meet the 
needs and accomodate to the abilities of our students; 

6. is positive, achievement and progress is emphasized rather than using 
the threat of low marks to grade students; 

7. uses the team approach wherein the four-member teaching teams 
meet almost daily to diagnose problems, prescribe solutions, and 
develop plans to assist students in improving skills and learning 
abi ) i t i es ; 

8. uses the interdisciplinary approach to buttress subject matter areas 
and to decompartmen tal ize knowledge; by doing so we help students to 
use skills and concepts learned in one situation to meet needs in other 
s i tuat i ons ; 

9. is innovative and risk-taking in the knowledge that the teaching 
strategies and techniques used in the past were not markedly successful, 
that wo cannot fail if we can just help our students to want to learn 
hov; to learn; 

10, is pragmatic in that we recognize our limitations and the evolutionary 
nature of change, that every day we experience agonizing frustrations 
and disappointments but we are sustained by the belief that we are 
engaged in the n^)tiorys most important task at a time and place and 
with the children most in need of professional educators. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

FLEXIBLE MODULAR SCHEDULING 

A Case Study f rom 
Troy , Mi chi gan 



[Case Study drafted by Mary Havelock. 
Assisted by Elizabeth Markowitz.J 
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BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY 

Data for the following case study was collected primarily through 
two days of interviewing at Troy High School in Troy, Michigan, !n November 
of 1972. During these two days the three interviewers who conducted the 
study v^ere given the full cooperation of the staff of the high school. Since 
Troy participated in our nationwide sample of school systems, some background 
information was also obtained from the mailed questionnaire which was filled 
out by the Troy Superintendent's office prior to our on-site visit, „ 

Because the innovation under study was initiated in 196^, many of the 
people who v/ere Involved in its planning and implementation have subsequently 
moved on to other positions. Some of these people were still in or near Troy 
and were available for personal interviews* The man who was Principal at 
the outset of the innovation process is no longer located in Michigan, but 
he was available for an interview by telephone. All those who were students 
during the course of the innovation have since graduated from the high school, 
but v^e were fortunate in being able to interview one former student. J 

Two different interview schedules were utilized in conducting the 
interviews (see Appendix), The long form (Schedule I) was used with five 
key informants, the Assistant Superintendent, the former Principal, the 
former Assistant Principal, the Guidance Director, and the former Curriculum 
Director, Three teachers and a former student were interviewed using the 
short form (Schedule ll). In addition, the Education Reporter of the Pail y 
Tr i bunc of Royal Oak, Michigan, gave us valuable background information, 
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Since the full story of the innovation process covered the period 
of time between 196^^ and 1970, many of our informants were uncertain as to 
t'u) exact dates and sequencing of the relevant events. We therefore found 
the files of the Daily Tribune particularly helpful in establishing certain 
dates. These newspaper articles also provided us with some additional 
information not elicited from our informants, and material quoted directly 
from them is indicated in footnotes to the text. 

We would also like to express our appreciation to the former Principal 
for allovnng us to quote material from an independent study paper on the 
innovation which he prepared in 1969- 
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DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

Troy is a rapidly growing city in Oakland County, twenty miles 
northwest of Oetrolt, Fifteen years ago It was a rural area wfth a 
sparse population, and most children travelled to school on buses in 
the rural tradition. Land v-zas principally used for farming until modern 
in.provemen ts caught up with the area. First, city water and sewers were 
installed, and the land was sold for development. Next, eight miles of 
the interstate highway system ware built connecting Troy with downtown 
Detroit. Rather than growing and developing gradually Troy bloomed over- 
night, with the population increasing from 20>000 to AO, 000 between I96O 
and 1970. It rapidly became a residential suburb of Detroit, and building 
is still going on at a rapid rate. It is the only school district in 
Oakland County wfth-a continuous grovjth; while enrollments in nearby 
districts are going down, Troy's continues to increase. 

The community consists of a core of '^old timers" and many newcomer 
residents (those who have come within the last fifteen years). It is a 
white middle class district with high average income; there are few poor 
people in Troy. Politically the city votes conservative Republican, 
although this is gradually changing as the old-timers become more outnumbers 

Although Troy was once one of the poorer school districts In the area 
ft is now evolving into one of the richest. The School Board, trying to 
protect its recent gains, is not eager for state intervention in school 
financfng or for the institution of a uniform school support system. 

Although still basically a residential community, Troy has an expanding 
tax base. There are several small factories and a rapidly grov/ing complex 
of offices. These are attracting still more businesses, creating a further 
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increased tax base, Kresge International has built a large corporate 
headquarters in Troy, and the Somerset Mall houses two large Nev^ York 
department stores and several well-known smaller specialty shops. 

The school system as a whole had about ^4,700 pupils in 1965 and now 
has about 7,000, The high school, which housed 1,300 students at the 
start of the flexible modular scheduling program, now enrolls over 2,000. 
Thjse gains have caused extensive building programs in the school district 
as well as having direct consequences for flexible scheduling. The per 
pupil expenditure of the school district is about $660 per year. 
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THE IN NOVATION 
A. OVERVIEW 

In the sprinq of I965 the Troy School Board approved a plan of 
flexible modular scheduling to be inpleinented the followinq fall in 
grades 3-12. Under the new p1a»i the high school day was divided into 
2h teaching nodules of 15 ^^inutes each. These modules were strung 
together to form class periods ranging from ^5 minutes to one and a 
half hours. Different courses net for different lengths of tine each 
day of the week and the schedule was repeated on a weekly basis. In 
academic courses a larcfe lecture neriod of up to 150 students v/as 
qencraily [ycld early in the week, with tvjo si^all discus'sion groups 
attended by eight to ten students following later in the week. 

Students could register for as many courses as they felt able to 
handle, and as a result son^e students were taking eight or ten courses 
while others Mere taking only four. This meant, of course, that students 
had differing amounts of time scheduled in classes; some students were 
in class 70!^ of the time while others were in class only 30^ of the 
time. An important aspect of the program was ll^t all students v^ould 
have some significant portion of their school day unscheduled, and for 
the average student this turned out to be about 505:. This unscheduled 
tirie was to be used for consultation witti teachers, laboratory work or 
individual study, and il v/as up to the student himself to plan his ov;n 
use of this llvKi. Teachers also hcid a portion of their day unscheduled 
so that they would be avni lable to help students on a consultation basis. 

The innovation was initially Funded on a local basis. With the 
exception of some start-up funds which included the cost of an in-service 
staff training program, the maior expense was a yearly payment of about 
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$3000 lo cover the cost of the schedulinq itself. On the whole, the 
Principal described the funding as a redirection of funds rather than as 
"in increase. 

During the first year, Troy was selected by the Kettering Foundation' 
as ore of the eleven nost innovative schools in the country. As one of 
these demonstration schools Troy received a grant of $25,000 from Ketterinq 
to hire a research director and a director of dissemination; pamphlets 
v;ere prepared and distributed across the country, and as a result over 
1,000 visitors a year came to observe the school. 

Preliminary plannino and staff traininq took place during the spring 
of 1965, and the nev/ schedule v;as computer generated and curricula were 
revised over the su:^inGr. After the first year of operation several alter- 
ations were made and dissension over the innovation began to surface. By 
the third year flexible nodular scheduling had generated tension and open 
controversy both within the school and in the community, and when several 
modifications failed to completely ameliorate these conditions, the program 
was phased out by the end of the I969-7O school yeor. 

An attempt to understand what liappened in Troy and why flexible 
modular schedulinq was ultimately abandoned is the subject of this report. 
Specifically, v/c will present a chronology of the Troy experience and then 
annly/.c the events in terms of wh.it is known theoretically about the process 
of i nnovat 101. 

lettering had recently created a new division which they called the 
Institute ror Oeveiopnient of Educational Activities (l/O/E/A), and Troy 
High School was selected as meeting the l/D/E/A Demonstration Schools 
criteria. Schools were selected on the basis of a continuing dedication 
to i nnovat i veness characterized by new methods of individualized instruction 
>"3nd an atmosphere of inquiry in the school leadinq to systematic evaluation 
jind improvement of the program. 
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B. RATIONALE 

The Principcil described the decision to adopt flexible modular 
scheduling as restinq on two l^asic assunptions, The first of these was 
that different courses require different amounts of class time. For 
instance, an English instructor niiqht require only I5 minutes of class 
time for instruction, after which the student would be asked to work on 
individual assignments. On the other hand, a physical education. or a 
hone economics instructor could often use an hour and a half of class time. 
A chemistry lecture of a half hour one day might need to be followed by 
a two hour laboratory experiment on the following day. 

The second basic assumption on which flexible scheduling v;as founded 
is that different students are able to carry different course loads. In 
the traditional school each student carries the same number of courses 
regardless of his abMity to handle the work load. Under flexible 
scheduling the course load can be adapted to the individual student. 

A number of benefits expected from flexible scheduling were also 
described by the Principal, First of all, the teacher would have the 
option of scheduling large or small group instruction as appropriate for 

0 

different activities. The unscheduled time- provided under the new system 
was felt to be important for three reasons: first, it would give the 
students an opportunity to utilize all the resources of the school, 
including laboratories and libraries. Also, it would enable them to 
consult with teachers or counselors on a one-to-one basis during school 
time. Finally, the student would be required to develop responsibility 
in the planning of his time. Flexible scheduling v/as also seen as 
providing the student with the opportunity for an individualized rate 
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of progress through course material, since laboratories and other facilities 

would always be open to him. The Principal summed up the advantages of 

flexible scheduling by saying that it is "an Important step towards truly 

individualizing instruction, towards fully utilizing the teachers* abilities, 

the time available In the school day, the students' needs and abilities 

2 

and the schooPs resources.^' 

C. PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

Flexible modular scheduling involved two major elements; the first 
was the generation of the schedule itself. The other was the vast alter- 
ation in the school environment which was possible under the new scheduling. 
The many significant changes which occurred at this level are not all a 
necessary part of flexible scheduling. As a structure, flexible modular 
scheduling can be viewed as a skeleton, with meat being provided by the 
new practices and policies which !t fosters. 

) . Ge ne/ a 1 1 n g t>e S ch e d u 1 e : 

Since each student was to have a different class program, the 
problem of scheduling was a complex one which could onlv be handled by 

computer. In 1965 only three computer installations in the country#had 

« 

such programming capability. Of these Troy chose the Stanford School 
Scheduling System of Palo Alto, California, to prepare their schedule. 
Students registered for courses in the spring and the schedule was prepared 
over the summer. Despite the complexities of the scheduling operation, it 
was still possible for students to make some alterations in their schedules 
after the new school year was under v/ay the following fall. 



The Principal very kindly has allov/ed us to quote 
O ndependent study paper he prepared in 1969« 



material from an 
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2. The New^^E ny i rpn m n t 

There are many ways to describe the new environment which 
Emerged at Troy High School during the life of flexible modular scheduling. 
^We will explore several of these later In the report. At this point 
however, we will focus on four major areas of change: Changes in the 
teacher's role, changes in the student's role, additional changes in 
curriculum and class organization, and special programs which were added 
after the first year of operation, 
av Changes in the Teacher's Role 

The impact of the innovation on teachers was enormous, 
requiring an alteration both in teaching methods and In their basic phil- 
osophy of education. In the spring of 1965* while the innovation was in 
the planning stage, teachers were given an in-service training program 
which was designed as an orientation to developing more open classroom 
re I at ionsh i ps . 

Large and smaif group instruction also dictated the Initiation 
of team teaching, v;ith which the teachers had had no'previous experience. 
The teachers had to make team decisions as to who would deliver lectures 
and who would lead small group discussions, and their lesson plans had to 
be prepared collaboratively. This was a drastic change for many teachers 
who had built up their course files for self-contained classes over many 
years. This type of preparation was quite necessary for the handling of 
small group discussion sessions and for one-to-one consultation with students 
The change to informal relationships with students was, in fact, quite a 
challenge to teachers who previously had run traditionally formal classrooms. 

Although the training program served its purpose to some degree 
it still left the teachers with many practical problems to solve. Mot only 
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was it necessary to alter the content of courses already beincj offered 
in order to adjust to small and large group instruction and varying class 
lengths, but in addition many new courses were added to the curriculum. 
When flexible scheduling began 125 courses were offered at the school, as 
opposed to 90 the previous year. The teachers and the curriculum director 
were under great pressure to design pr redesign courses in a very short 
period of time with a minimum of help from outside resources. 

b. Changes in the Student^s Role 

Students were required to make a number of new types of 
decisions when flexible scheduling was adopted. First, it was up to them 
\ to choose the number of courses which they felt they could take, whereas 
previously each student had been expected to sign up for four academic 
courses plus one activity. The major area In which the student had to 
exercise judgment was in his utilization of unscheduled time. This turned 
out to be one of the most difficult areas of adjustment of the entire 
program- Finally, the student had the option of skipping classes; at the 
outset of the program the school had not developed a method of tracking 
attendance under the complex system. 

An expanded curriculum was designed to offer relevant courses 
to those students v/ho did not plan to attend college and also to provide 
college-bound students with non-academic courses to broaden their education. 

c. Additional Changes in Curriculum and Class Organization 

We have already mentioned several policies and programs which 
were introduced with flexible scheduling, including open laboratories, team 
teaching, large and small group instruction an^ optional attendance. In 
addition, Troy concurrently introduced non-graded classes and phased 
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curriculum. In some departments non-graded classes were open to students 
in all grades 9-12 when sequencing of courses was not important. Some 
other courses were designed in phase units so that a student could be 
placed in an appropriate phase depending on his ability and achievement 
level rather than on his class year. This resulted in no failures and no 
repeats in these courses. 

d* Special Programs 

Three separate programs wM 1 be described which were of 
particular importance during the course of Troy*s experience with flexible 
scheduling. The first of these, the Kettering Workshop, was an isolated 
event, and the other two (Cluster A and Cluster C) were introduced as 
continuing parts of the program. 

i . The Ketteving^ Workshop, 

After the first year of operation under flexible scheduling, 
the Kettering Foundation sponsored a nine-day sensitivity training laboratory 
which was attended by about ten students and four or five staff members. 
This training, which Kettering provided for representatives of all its 
l/D/E/A school?, was very intensive and its consequences were far-reaching. 

^ ^ * y'l^.^ ^'^Clusiei'' Sensitivity Training'^ 

The Kettering workshop experience was partly responsible for 
the initiatfon of a program to help students who were experiencing academic 
and behavioral difficulties under flexible scheduling, This program 

'^In different areas of the school there were clusters of desks where teachers 
could sit during their unscheduled time, and where they would be readily 
available to students who wanted to consult with them. Special programs 
were known by the letter of the cluster in which they originated. 
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was started in the spring of I967 (the second year of the flexible 
scheduling Innovation) and was put in the hands of an Administrative 
Intern who had been placed in Troy by the NASSP. The staff who led the 
program included two counselors, six volunteer teachers, and the Principal 
as well as the Administrative Intern. All of these instructors had had 
some experience with sensitivity work or group counseling (some having 
gaired this experience from the Kettering workshop), and they felt that 
these students would derive the greatest benefit from a program designed 
around sensitivity training approaches. 

Fifty students who were considered "incorrigible'^ were 
selected to participate in the new program, which was called "Cluster C"; 
their schedules were altered so that they would be free from class for the 
hour and a half each day during which Cluster C met. The students were 
encouraged to talk openly about any problem, and it was hoped that their 
behavior and attitudes would show significant improvement as a result of 
this experience. 

1 1 i , The ['CUister A'' SpeaP^ers Program^ 

In an attempt to offer students further enriching exper- 
iences during their unscheduled time, the Social Studies department organized 
a program in which authorities on a range of subjects were invited to come 
to the school to speak to the students. They were often invited to come 
for the entire day and participate in "rolling seminars" so that each 

k 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has a program 
of placing prospective principals as interns in innovative schools. 

^(See cluster note on previous paqe) . 
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student would have some opportunity during the day when he could hear 
the speaker during unscheduled time. The Principal noted that over forty 
six different programs were presented which ranged from the Viet Nam War, 
Black Power, LSD and police brutality to flying saucers and space people 
on earth* 
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I M . T HE INNOVATION PROCESS 

A detailed chronology of the innovation wi H be presented^ followed, 
by an analysis of its consequer^ces . After a brief look at Troy High School 
as it is today, an examination will be made of the staff's own views of why 
the innovation failed, what procedures they felt were utilized In planning 
and implementing the innovation and what barriers they Identified as 
contributing to its failure. 

A. CHRONOLOGY OF THE INKOVATtON 
1. Planning and Preparation (196^-65) 

The Principal of Troy High School joined the staff in July of 
196^. He had previously been an assistant principal In the district for 
six years and he was well known and liked in the community. When he joined 
the staff of the high school it was suffering from unrest due to stagnation; 
there 'vas a climate for change although traditionally the district was 
conservative. The Principal listened to the complaints of the staff, the 
Superintendent and the School Board and came to the conclusion that the 
high school program needed updating and modernizing. It seemed to him that 
an alteration of traditional school day schedu 1 i ng could be used "as a 
vehicle for developing programs, utilizing staff talents, student abilities 
and building facilities to provide a more meaningful learning experience for 
the students,"^ 

The Principal became acquainted with the concept of flexible 
modular scheduling through three routes. First, he. read about the Stanford 
School Scheduling System, which had been programming flexible scheduling for 
about ten schools on the west coast; this organization was later hired to do 



^^"incipal 's paper, 0£, Git . 
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Troy's scheduling. Secondly, a Professor of Education at Michigan State 
University directed the Principal to a book by Bush and Allen^ which 
described the merits of flexible scheduling. In addition, the Social Studies 
Chairman, who kept a file on advances in education, came across an article 
by Dr. Lloyd Trump which also described flexible scheduling. After she had 
shared this with the Principal they sent for a film which Trump had developed. 
The film illustrated flexible scheduling in action and stimulated the viewers; 
they were impressed with the educational philosophy on which flexible sched- 
uling concepts were founded. 

Spurred on by this interest, the Principal received permission 
from the Superintendent to fly to Chicago in February of I9S5 with the Assista 
Superintendent and the Business Manager to meet with a representative from 
Stanford. After the trip they reported back to the Superintendent and 
School Board, who gave their approval for further explorations with the staff. 

In the next stage the Principal met with the Assistant Principal, 
the Guidance Director and the Department Chairman, and a collective decision 
was made to present the innovation to the full staff. The Guidance Director 
reported to us that the staff approved the idea at once, with 90% in favor 
of it. 

Several presentations were made to the staff using written materials 
movies and film strips illustrating the innovation, and departmental meetings 
were held on a regular basis to discuss the idea. Teachers were given some 
decision-making power in determining class' size and length of classes, and 
they were involved in curriculum revision and scheduling of large and small 
group instruction units. 



Robert N. Bush and Dwight W. Allen, A New Design for High School Educa tion, 
McGrawHill, New York, 196^. 
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Teachers had trouble making the decisions required of them and 
Sonne i nter^depar tmental struggles and resistance to the innovation began 
to develop. In order to help the staff adjust to these problems, an in- 
service training program was begun in February of I965. The Principal's 

contact at Michigan State was called in to run the program, and the staff 

8 

was allowed and encouraged to take it for college credit. The program, 
which was financed with local funds, consisted of one three-hour training 
session after school each week for ten weeks. 

The training program used modified sensitivity training techniques; 
the instructor felt that a successful structural change in the schedule was 
dependent upon attitudinal and behavioral change on the part of the staff, 
it was due to these training sessions that an initial core of resistance 
and animosity towards flexible scheduling was created. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the staff remained in favor of the 
innovation, and their primary concern was that the innovation should be 
tried out before full-scale adoption. Since it was felt that an actual 
trial of flexible scheduling was not feasible^ a decision was made to 
"manipulate the existing master schedule by rotating the class periods."^ 
According to this plan, which was put into effect in the spring of 1965, 
students had five 70-minute class periods a day, with each class moving up 
one period each day. The schedule thus rotated on a weekly basis. Everyone 



This arrangement provided an unusual benefit to the staff; on a mailed 
questionnaire filled out by the Troy Superintendent's office prior to our 
on-site visit> it was indicated that the usual policy of the school system 
did not include the payment of tuition for courses taken by the staffs 
Hov'^ever, one informant told us that college course credit was one factor 
taken into consideration in recommendations of staff promotions, 
9 

^PrincipaPs paper, 0£^. Ci t . 
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seemed enthusiastic about this change; both students and teachers found 
themselves more effective and alert early in the day> and teacher and 
student motivational problems during the last class of the day were 
eliminated^ 

In order to further acquaint the stv3ff with Innovative techniques 
a program of staff visitation was undertaken Every member of the staff 
made at least one trip to an innovative school, some as far away as Illinois 
and Kansas, Unfortunately there were no schools wl thtn this radius which 
were using flexible scheduling, but the staff nevertheless viewed the visits 
as worthwhile and productive, and they felt they learned a lot about what 
could be done with unscheduled time. 

When the staff had had a chance to view other schools as well as 
experiencing their own rotating schedule experiment, a survey was taken to 
assess staff attitudes towards proceeding with flexible scheduling. Out of 
the staff of 50, 31 had positive feelings, 13 were against any alteration, 
and SIX were ambivalent. With these results in hand, the Principal again 
approached the Superintendent and the School Board, and he was given 
permission ''to launch a full scale computer-generated flexible modular 
schedule for the following September."'^ The Superintendent was out of 
town at the time the School Board met to approve the program^ but he had 
expressed his approval the prfxedlng week. 

At this point a program of orientation for students and parents 
was begun. The program was explained to the students in an assembly, and 
the Principal recalls that students also met in small groups for discussion 



According to Troy's mailed questionnaire, payment of staff travel expenses 
is the usual policy of the school system. 



Principalis paper, 0£. C i t . 
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w5th staff. The staff members whom we Interviewed Indicated that student 
preparation was minimal and that they were not advised or trained for the 
changes which would occur In their learning tasks. The counseUng they 
received was, rather, In the area of course selection. However, the student 
attitude in the planning stages was enthusiastic, and they endorsed the plan 
overwhelmingly. The Principal reported that the student decision-making 
process was simple: '^et^s do it - (t has to be better than what we have,"^^ 

There were open board meetings which parents could attend to learn 
about the program, but these were sparsely attended. The primary campafgn 
to inform parents about flexible scheduling consisted of setting up a 
schedule of meetings to inform them of acts taken to date and to acquaint 
them with concepts of flexible scheduling. Invitations were sent to parents 
to meet with faculty, but according to the Guidance Director less than 1^ of 
parents attended these meetings. 

The next stage of planning was concerned with the scheduling 
process. A representative of the Stanford School Scheduling System came to 
the school to explain how to prepare the schedule. There was some apprehension 
about the fact that the computer scheduling would be done in California, but 
during the remainder of the spring the teachers designed their classes and 
students made their course selections. These were put on punch cards and 
sent to Cal i fornia. 

During the summer of 19^5 the staff worked on resolving scheduling 

conflicts, and towards the end of the summer some drastic curriculum revisions 

were made in certain departments. Revisions were necessary in the English 

and Social Studies curricula due to the fact that the classes in these 

departments would become non-graded in the fall, with students in grades 9 

through 12 all attending the same classes, The English department was 

O >^ . 

rincipal's paper, 0£^. Cjj^. 
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partlcularly resentful at the Principal's inslstance on this point since 
they had already voted against adopting the non-graded concept In their 
department, Few changes were planned or made In the building facilities 
in preparation for the change to flexible scheduling. 

During the planning phase there was little evidence of contact 
with outside resources apart from the trainer from Michigan State and the 
technical advisor from Stanford, The Principal dtd in fact consult with 
other outsiders, particularly with principals of nearby schools, One of 
these men had installed non-graded courses in his school, and the Principal 
found him to be a valuable resource person. These men met frequently with 
the Principal as well as with the Michigan State trainer, but the remainder 
of Troy's staff had no contact with them, 

2, The First Year: The Str uggle t o Adjust (1965-66) 

During the first year of operation of flexible modular scheduling 
the staff worked very hard to adjust to the new program, and students exper- 
imented with their new freedom. The first problem which became evident was 
that students discovered they did not have to attend cl asses , As one teacher 
put it, non-attendance became infectious, and soon the central office began 
receiving complaints from parents about their children cutting classes, The 
staff tried making speeches to the students, placing them on their honor to 
attend classes, but this was ineffectual, Later in the year by using punched 
cards, a sorter and a printer the attendance tracking problem was brought 
under control, and a modified attendance policy was adopted* 
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By and large c1 assroom d i scipl i ne problems moved out of the 
classrooms and into the halls* In response to pressure to get students 
out of the halls those who received three or more failing grades were 
placed in study halls during their unscheduled time* Some of the staff 
members felt that much of the confusion associated with the new system 
could be eliminated if an open campus policy could be initiated. However, 
the high school had tried an open campus lunch hour two years previously 
and this had been met with complaints from the community* There was no 
place the students could really go off campus and the complaints centered 
around their ^'riding around and littering the neighborhood"* The School 
Board was thus opposed to any new open campus plan, and students were 
confined to the building whether in class or not. 

The Kettering Foundation grant which was received during this 
first year was viewed as a mixed blessing. It was secured through contacts 
of the Michigan State trainer, and the school was proud to have been chosen 
as one of the eleven l/O/E/A demonstration schools. News of Troy's innovation 
spread to educators across the country through newspapers, conferences and 
national and state conventions of educators. A booklet about the innovation 
was prepared using funds from the grant, and this was widely distributed* 
One condition imposed by the grant was that the school should open up its 
results to troops of visitors who came to the school. The Assistant Principal, 
who shared a large part of the responsibility of conducting tours, felt that 
he would have welcomed teams of researchers, but he was dismayed that entire 
school staffs as well as students were flocking to Troy* Though the grant 
also funded a research director there is no evidence that any significant 
evaluation was conducted or reports written. 
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The impression of all our respondents was that the entire 
staff worked very hard in the first year to mak6 the innovation a success, 
and in fact if this case study had been written on the basis of the first 
yearS experience It would have concluded that the innovation was successful. 
Although a few were unhappy, a large majority of the staff remained solidly 
behind the innovation. Nearly half of them were so involved and dedicated 
that they voluntarily stayed after school almost every day to discuss the 
program and formulate plans, A tightly knit and dedicated subgroup of about 
twenty emerged, including teachers from all the academic departments and 
counselors. One teacher who had been a member confessed retrospectively 
that they may have been too wrapped up in visions of change* 

The scheduling Itself was felt by only a few people to be a problem* 

There were some objections to the spacing of classes in certain courses, and 

some students found a conflict in time for courses they wanted to take. Still 

the only real problems openly voiced during the first year were summed up by 

the Principal as; making sure students do all their work, and 2) 

1 

controlling free period loafing.*' 

Nevertheless, there were some rumblings of discontent. The staff 
felt that they received little support from the Superintendent. He first 
appeared to divorce himself from the program although he received copies of 
all written materials and engaged in many conversations with the staff. He 
began to involve himself by initiating meetings with the Principal and the 
School Board only after parental complaints started coming in, 
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The staff also began having feelings of doubt about the Principal. 
He professed to wanting to Involve them In decision-making and he would 
solicit their opinions. It seemed to seme of the staff, however, that he 
rarely acted on these suggest ions » One spokesmen said that teachers began 
to feel suspicious of the Michigan State trainer, feeling that he was the 
only person to whom the Principal really turned for advice. 

It was at the end of this first year that the Assistant Principal 
left to take another position in Troy. He continued to work closely with 
the Principal, but he did express some feelings of relief at being out from 
under the pressure. 

3. The Second Year ; Develo ping Controversy (1966-67) , 

Several alterations were made in the program as it moved into its 
second year of operation. The amount of scheduled class time for stij^ents 
was increased from S0% to 60l, and there was more pressure put on students 
to attend classes. In the math department, for example, students were 
practically ordered to attend classes and attendance was in f;^ct nearly 1005;, 
Different teachers had different opinions as to the wisdom of these moves, 
some describing the program as better in the second year and others describing 
ft as worse. 

The math department was happy in any event, They were given their 
own office where there were ten desks for teachers and individual study carrels 
for students. Students came and went freely and there was an open and informal 
atmosphere which pleased both students and faculty, ^he math department also 
solved a problem it had encountered in utilizing the one hour lecture period. 
With the advice of the Coordinator of Math for Oakland County Schools, they 
changed their weekly class pattern to an arrangement of two 30-minute periods 

id 

three ^S^minute periods. 
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The most significant changes in the program dur(ng the second 
year were the addition of the Cluster A and Cluster C programs. The 
Cluster A speakers program caused controversy not only 5n the school but 
also \n the community. It was rumored at one point that George Lincoln 
Rockwell had been to the school (which he had not) and some citizens 
were so horrified that the School Board voted to discontinue the program. 
The Principal asked for an open meeting so that the parents could decide; 
about 300 attended and supported the program, so the Board reinstated Cluster 
A by a vote of k-^. However, when John Sinclafr^^ made an appearance toward 
the end of the school year, the evening paper carried a story on It which 
further disturbed the citizens. As the year ended the Centra) Office and 
the School Board were deluged with phone calls protesting the incfdent. 

The Principal described the adoption of the Cluster C training 
program as the first decision he made in which he did not involve the entire 
staff, and he admits this was a tactical error, (t particularly did not sit 
well with the guidance department; two new counselors who w^re brought in by 
the Administrative Intern to help run the program were soon in conflict with 
the rest of the guidance office staff. Teachers who were already piqued at 
not having shared in the planning of the program were further annoyed at the 
student trainees' behavior in their classes and rumors of what went on in 
the training sessions abounded. The dissatisfied teachers brought their 
complaints to the School Board, which halted the program at the end of March. 
The Principal again used his powers of persuasion, and despite division on 
the Board, that program also was reinstated In the middle of April. 

*eorge Lincoln Rockwell was the leader of the American Nazi Party, 

'^John Sinclair is founder of the *'White Panthers*', a radical left-wing 
group in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
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By this time, however, the faculty was deeply split and the 
conflict became quite personal. The staff began to react to thei r fee 1 i ngs 
of not having been involved in decisions, and everyone felt compelled to take 
<tand. Small incidents were blown up out of c ] proportion and rumors flew. 
First, the dissident teachers and then those who supported the innov;^tion 
met secretly with the Board of Education, and the cormiunfty soon caught 
wind of the tension at the high school. Large numbers of citizens began 
attending open School Board meetings and soon the Board was ^dught In the 
middle of the controversy. In an attempt to assess the situation the Board 
asked the Assistant Superintendent to Investigate the High School. He spent 
three weeks observing the school, and although the opinions he expressed to 
the Principal were positive, the Principal felt he did not support him in 
meetings with the Board. The school year ended with both the school and the 
connmun'ty in an uproar, and the issues did not die down over the summer. 

The Hot Summer of 196? 

r- « ' ■ 

Over the summer of 1967 the Oai ly Tribune of Royal Oak carried 
many I terns concerning the situation at Troy High School. The first of these 
was a page of letters to the editor in which staff, students and parents 
expressed their feelings about flexible scheduling and the way in which it 
was being handled. The Social Studies Chairman explained her defection by 
criticizing excessive permissiveness, adding that "Our present day situation 
is due to a mindless adherence to misunderstood principles^\ 0 ther v/r i lers 
felt it was the Principal who was misunderstood; two students wrote: "when 
many of the good points in the modular schedule were brought out, (the 
Principal) v/asn't praised, but now when it gets rough, it's all h I s f aul t . " ^ 
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It was in fact the PrInCipa) who was blamed for the school's 
problems and he himself feels that the root of the controversy was the 
Cluster C program, On June 13, after a two-hour executive session with 
the Principal, the Board placed him on a one-year probation. This was a 
compromise arrived at when a motion to fire the Principal {a motion backed 
by dissident teachers) failed to pass by a ^-3 vote. The terms of the 
probation were that all students should attend classes and that the Cluster 
C program be discontinued. The Principal agreed to these conditions, but 
as the summer wore on he became more and more fatigued from the battle, 
fn July the School Board voted against accepting a three-year grant of 
$120,000 which had already been approved for funding by the U.S. Office of 
Education. This grant would have provided for in-service training for 
staff and the conducting of research and evaluation studies. Nor was the 
Kettering grant renewed (the Board felt the school had been too much like 
a fish howl) nr.d the Principal felt that without these funds he could 
make no evaluation of the program to establish its merits. 

Adding to the troubles of the program^ the Board made further 
cuts in the high school budget. Early in the summer the taxpayers voted 
down another in a series of school millage proposals, and this was attributed 
by the press to conditions at the high school. In this same election one 
school board seat changed hands, and the dissident staff members saw this 
as a new opportunity to force the Principal out. By another vote of ^-3 
he was retained, but the Board was not indicating by this that they supported 
program, In August they decided to call in a team of investigators from the 
Michigan Education Association to evaluate flexible scheduling. 
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During this difficult summer the Assistant Superintendent was 
out of tovvn and escaped the controversy; the Superintendent, however, was 
cat-ght up fn ft. Criticisms were directed at him not because of the program 
itself but because of his handling of personnel. The teachers' contract 
called for their complaints to be filed with the School Board and for meetings 
which were held to include the entire staff. The Superintendent made the 
mistake of meeting privately with separate factions of the faculty. This 
information soon leaked out and the wrath of the teachers began to be directed 
towards him. 

5. The Third Year: Ret^renchment (1967-68) 

As school opened in the fall of 1967 there was tension and dissat- 
isfaction in all quarters. The faculty was divided, the Superintendent was 
under c^ttack, and the Principal was on probation. It was not a happy way 
to start the school year, and the report of the MEA investigators which was 
released in mid-September did not do much to ease bruised feelings. 

The report cited the Principal for not blending various elements 

of the faculty into a harmonious working whole and for becoming "indoctrinated" 

to new concepts and dedicated to achfeving changes "without sufficient regard 

to the consequences that this dedication would have on the faculty and even- 

1 8 

tually on the students. The Superintendent was cited for not seeming 

"to understand the high schoo) program to the fullest extent"^^ and for giving 

the Principal too free a hand in conducting the affairs of the high school. 
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The Assistant Superintendent was found to be Ineffectual (and unnecessary) 
as a link between the Principal and the Superintendent. The Troy Education 
Association was cited for not assuming its responsibilities In mediating 
the dispute. The committee also felt the flexibin program suffered from 
lack of proper preparation, lack of student and parent orientation, inade- 
quate facilities and having moved too far too fast. However^ the investi- 
gator felt the major source of the problem was a communications breakdown 
at all level s . 

Despite these indictments, the MEA team still felt that flexible 
scheduling should be continued in Troy. The only concern they expressed 
about the program itself was centered around the extent to which students 
had to make their own decisions. A structured program was recommended for 
those students who needed it; these students, it was suggested, could grad- 
ually be phased into the flexible program as they became prepared to assume 
more respons i b i 1 i ty , 

By the time this report was released, the Principal had already 
decided to resign from the school system. He felt that his program was 
doomed, and he was tired of the controversy. He resigned at the end of 
September when he was offered a job which he felt would provide greater 
freedom for creativity. 

The new Principal who took over on October 1, I967, was described 
as a t radi t ional ist > and it was felt that he aligned himself witrh the dissider 
teachers in the controversy over flexible scheduling. Some of the teachers 
who supported the program felt that the new principal was following them 
around in an attempt to build a case against them. Whether or not he v^ent 
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to these extremes is open to question, but he was openly vocal in arguing 
with the School Board that the school should return to traditional scheduling, 
The Board was not willing to take this step so hastily; they wanted an evalu- 
ation made of the program first. 

Among advocates, the general feeling in the school during the 
1967-68 year was that there was a general retrenchment and an emasculation 
of the program. One teacher commented that the time scheduling was still 
there, but that was just the bones; all the meat was gone. More of the 
students' ttme was scheduled in classes, and this was partly necessitated 
by the fact that the school building was by then quite overcrowded. Depart- 
ments which the previous year had enjoyed their own offices now had to give 
these up to be turned fnto classrooms. None of the staff was happy, but 
they had calmed down. 

In January of I968 the evaluation authorized by the School Board 
was carried out. The evaluating team consisted of three teachers, three 
administrators and several "interested citizens." The surprising results 
of this study were that 8]% of teachers preferred flexible scheduling. The 
School Board, stil) caught between Principal and staff, put off making any 
decisions about the fate of the program. 

In June, a team of University of Michigan educators conducted 
another evaluation of the program, This team, concentrating on the program 
rather than the controversy, returned a more favorable report than did the 
MEA team. It endorsed the principles of flexible scheduling and stated 
that Troy had done quite well in taking advantage of the opportunities offered 
by it. ^he report did cautlon^that some things still had to be worked out 
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and added that there seemed to be some question about the direction the 
program would take* In conclusion the team found that, overall, teachers 
and students Favored the program, but that more community education should 
be g i ven on it. 

6. The Four th Jfear and the Phasing Out (1968-70) 

The fourth year of the program opened fairly quietly; dissatis-- 
faction among the staff was at least not out in the operu The community 
was still uncertain, however, and the Superintendent made the decision to 
resign, feeling that he could not be effective in a school distrfct which 
distrusted him. He had in fact been accused of mishandling funds, but 
this charge was never substantiated. The school staff all agreed he was 
honest, whether or not they agreed with his method of handling the program, 

The quiet ended in the spring of the year however, when discon- 
certing test results were released to the public; scores of students who 
had taken the Iowa Achievement test four times were declining. Tests were 
administered to a group of students in the spring of each year {1966 through 
1969) as they moved From the ninth grade to the twelfth in order to evaluate 
the new program. The tests were ordinarily administered only to students in 
the eleventh grade. The former Principal came back to defend the scores 
of the test group in 0 School Board meeting. He contended that since scores 
of eleventh graders taking the test as a normal part of the school progtBrn 

were increasing, there "was some doubt about the motivational efforts of the 
..20 

data group." 

On top of the test scores issue, the new Principal argued that the 
school system could not afford the program. He contended that it cost 10^ 

20 

Princfpars paper, 0£. C i t . 
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nx>re to run a flexible program than a traditional program, and the 
taxpayers, who had been consistently voting against mlllage proposals, 
seemed in no mood to give the extra support needed. The School Board 
members finally felt they had sufficient evidence to vote the flexible 
scheduling program out of existence and they did just that in March of 
1969. 

The matter did not rest there, however » Eighty-eight percent of 
students v/ere reported to be in favor of the program and a large number of 
parents demanded that the Board reconsider its decision* A week later, 
after a public hearing, the board reversed itself and reinstated the program 
for the coming year for those students in the llth and 12th grades who 
wanted it. 

In the fall of 1969 the high school went onto dual sessions 
because of overcrowd i ny, with the llth and 12th graders attending morning 
sessions and the 9th and 10th graders attending in the afternoon. For that 
year parents of the morning students could write notes stating whether they 
wanted their children on flexible or on traditional scheduling. Although 
parents had strong feelings^^in this matter, most of them left the decision 
up to their children. Eighty percent of students elected flexible scheduling* 

At the end of the 1969^70 school year the Board voted to return all 
students to traditional scheduling in the fall. The rationale given was that 
the building additions would be complete by the spring of that year, and all 
students would have to be on the same type of scheduling when dual sessions 
ended. The innovation just petered out and its supporters had no desire to 
fight for it any longer. Many of the staff expressed feelings of relief 
that the controversy at last was over. 
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B, CONSEQUENCES 

As may be seen from the above chronology, the consequences of Troy^s 
adoptton of flexible modular scheduling were far-reaching, affecting every 
member of the schoo) and the community. Many of the effects were anticipated 
and desirable, but on balance these were outweighed by those consequences 
which were unexpected and undesirable. In the section which follows we will 
discufis these consequences in detail. 

1 . Consequences^for Students 
a. Unscheduled time 

The part of the program which had the greatest impact on the 
majority of students was the unscheduled time which they were allowed. Some 
students learned to plan this time effectively and, among these students, ^ 
those who later went on to college reported that this was a valuable exper- 
ience in planning for the responsibilities which college demanded of them. 
As indicated earlier however, most students were unprepared to meet this 
challenge. The halls were continuously crowded with milling masses of students 
and the lounge was always filled. The library and laboratories, on the 
other hand, were rarely filled to capacity. It was noted by a number of our 
respondents that the school facilities were in fact insufficient for the 
program as planned. One informant indicated that in the beginning these 
facilities were overcrowded and long lines discouraged students from trying 
to get into the labs and library, By the J:ijiie---t4i s problem was worked out 
the students were already "lost" and would not returnX^Vandal ism was also 
repor ted as ve ry high, tak i ng a sha rp upwa rds turn as soon as flexible 
modular scheduling was Installed* At the end of the first marking period 
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those students with three or more failing grades were placed in study 
hatls during unscheduled time, as were some students who had had disciplinary 
o.oblems, During the second year of flexible schedulfng an attempt was made 
to schedule at least dOZ of time for each student In classes, and in subse- 
quent years this percentage became even higher. We can conclude that unsched- 
uled time did not work out satisfactorily, 

b. Optional Attendance 

Adding to the sense of physical confusion during the first year 
was the open attendance policy; many students began cutting classes, which 
of course added to tho numbers mfilfng in the halls. Thfs policy had not 
been planned as a part of the new program, but rather It developed because 
no method had been designed for keeping track of attendance. Students soon 
disco^'ered that if they missed a class nothing happened. Later in. the year 
when a method for taking attendance was developed students were still allowed 
considerable leniency in class attendance, After they had missed three 
classes in one week a note was sent to their parents, but no disciplinary 
action was taken. This seemed to be acceptable to many of the parents since 
they were not eager to have their children suspended. Other parents remained 
puzzled; they couldn't understand hov; a child could be in school but not be 
attending classes. 

c. Student Attitudes 

Although others may have been distressed by these conditions, 
80^ of the students themselves v%fere found to be in support of the innovation. 
The student suppbrt v/as partly due to the fact that many of them appreciated 
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the extra time they had for socializing; unscheduled time was reforrod to 
as "free" tfme. On the more positive side, many students actually received 
the benefits which had been anticipated for them. One teacher reported that 
the school began to become real and to be related to things the students 
themselves felt were important, Another teacher reported that in his cluster 
informal contacts with students were extremely rewarding. He found that 
students would gather around the cluster during unscheduled time for a "rap 
session" with teacher: even though he found these same students unwilling 
to enter into this kind of interaction during class time. The Guidance 
Director found that there was an increase in the number of students seeking 
counseling, and she attributed this to the fact that students were free to 
come to the Guidance Office at any time and did not have to have a note from 
a teacher excusing them from class. On the whole the students experienced 
a great deal of freedom and most of them appeared to thrive on it. 

d. Student Performance 

An area more difficult to evaluate than the students' attitudes 
was their academic performance. The Curriculum Director reported that there 
was no orderly way that an evaluation could be made. As mentioned above, an 
attempt was made to use the Iowa Achievement Tests for evaluation, but for 
several reasons this didn't work out. The Principal stated that the reason 
the test scores went down was that the students simply became more bored with 
the lengthy form each time they took it; the Curriculum Director felt that 
the test simply wasn't testing what the school was trying to teach. 

The general feeling of th^ school staff was that the "good" 
students did beautifully (about 25% of the student population), but this 
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perceptton was not shared by all teachers. A math teacher felt that 
perhaps flexible scheduling had different effects on math grades than in 
other areas. She reported that some of the students who had been at the 
top of their math class under traditional teaching tumbled rapidly to the 
bottom during flexible scheduling. 

From the point of view of a student, 60% of students liked 
flexible scheduling and benefitted academically; he felt that this group 
eUher earned better grades or learned more. He felt that another 20% who 
did not like learning and had no interest in school were pleased with flexible 
scheduling because now that they had free time they could do what they wanted. 
The remaining 20% of students were those who needed more structure and felt 
alienated, unhappy and isolated under the flexible program. 

e. "Cluster C** 

The Cluster C program (sensitivity groups for students with 
behavior and learning problems) was able to accomodate only 50 students, or 
k% of the student body, but it had a great impact on these students. They 
became more open in all their classes and began to enjoy school, and their 
behavior problems were considerably lessened. In the two weeks before 
Cluster C started, 35 of these students had been sent to the Assistant Prin- 
cipal for disciplinary action; in the first six weeks of Cluster C only six 
of them wound up in his office. 

f. Course Selection 

According to most of our respondents the students were pleased 
with the expanded curriculum offerings and were able to fit into their sched- 
ules the courses which appealed to them. One teacher did mention, however, 
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that at times the scheduling of courses presented problems, and she 
niustrated this criticism by say(ng that one year the only class in 
calculus was scheduled at the same time as tne final year of physics. She 
pointed out that the same students would have liked to have taken both of 
these courses. A further problem was related to non-graded courses; since 
scheduling was done only one year at a time» some students found that the 
only course available to them in a particular department might be one they 
had taken a previous year. 

Differential Adaptation 

One surprise to the faculty was that freshmen adapted more readily 
to the new program than did seniors. The expectation had been that seniors, 
being most mature, would be best able to handle the new responsibilities. 
Apparently, however^ freshmen had expected to encounter new things when 
entering high school, whereas seniors had become accustomed to a traditional 
schedule . 

2 . Consequenc es for Tea chers 

Teachers began to feel the effects of the flexible scheduling program 
in the spring of 1965 when the in-service training program was provided for 
the entire staff. There were significant consequences for teachers at all 
stages of the program, but the spring of 1967 proved to be the most critical 
pe r I od . 

a» The In-Service Training Program 

Teachers voted to institute flexible scheduling early in 1965 
and entered into the in-service trainfnq program In a spirit of adventure 
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and anticipation. This training program was not > however, what most had 
expected, Teachers had many questions about the operation of the innovation 
ani their role in it, but the training program was run much as a sensitivity 
training program. Some teachers enjoyed it and developed new modes of inter- 
personal behavior. Other teachers were confused » and even though they had 
originally supported the new venture they now approached it with feelings of 
antagonism; objections to the training method turned some staff against the 
Innovation itself, One staff participant reported her perception that the 
trainer was flippant and insulting in response to what trainees felt were 
val id questions. 

b. Curriculum Revision 

Development of new curricula was the first hurdle the teachers 
had to cross as the new term approached, Some teachers approached this task 
vn' th enthusiasm^ and one teacher reported i t as an extremely rewarding 
undertaking. He felt that all teachers learned a lot through the struggle 
and effort and for the first time could move into areas in which they were 
personally interested, but which were impossible to include in standard 
teaching schedules. Other teachers felt coerced; one respondent reported 
that much against the v«;ill of the English department the entire curriculum 
had to be redesigned in a short period of time to accomodate non-graded classes 
and to eliminate textbooks. Still other teachers did not attempt curriculum 
revision and it soon turned out that since the old lesson plans were not 
adapted to the nev; arrangement, the classes of these teachers viere lagging 
beh i nd others , 
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c. Operational Aspects 

Adjustment to the new scheduling came more naturally in some 
departments than in others. The art, home economics, shop and business 
departments were enthusiastic; in these areas the advantages of long stretches 
of class time were evident and the results were correspondingly good. The 
Social Sciences and language departments adjusted relatively smoothly, whereas 
the science department had some reservations and the math department was 
res i s tant . 

The adjustment to team teaching was difficult for many teachers; 
they simply were not accustomed to sharing ideas and course plans and they 
received ifo orientation in this aspect of the program. Another stumbling 
block was the physical space assignments of teachers, Rather than each teacher 
having his own room» teachers were shuffled from one room to another for their 
classes and were assigned to cluster areas during their unscheduled time. 
Many teachers felt displaced and irritated at this, although in retrospect 
one teacher commented that she had enjoyed the interaction with other teachers 
as she moved from one area of the school to another. 

Further complaints arose over the scheduring. The intent In 
academic courses was to have a large lecture period early in the week which 
was to be followed later in the week by small discussion groups. In one 
course the large lecture was scheduled on Monday, with discussions scheduled 
either immediately after the lecture or on Friday. Our respondent in this 
area felt that students had no time to prepare for the Monday discussion group 
whereas too much time intervened before the Friday groups. 
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Many teachers felt they needed further assistance tn 
adjusting to the program, and concern developed over the fact that the 
initial training program was not followed by additional training sessions, 
A further problem was that since the school was growing rapidly and there 
was a fairly high teacher turnover, the many new teachers who were added to 
the staff received no orientation or training whatsoever, 

These were all problems with which the staff felt they could 
cope; although many were having a difficult time they st\\] felt dedicated 
to the principles of flexible scheduling and were determined to do their 
best to (nake it v;ork. However, there were other issues concerning atmosphere^ 
policies and events, which had a|greater Impact on teachers than did the 
adjustment to the operational aspects of the program, 

d, Th'^ School Atmosphere 

Although a new atmosphere of openness, informality and a 

relaxation of traditional standards of student behavior vi^*^ anticipated by 

the staff, it stiM took many by surprise and reactions were mixeo. Given 

the fact that a class was beginning and ending every 15 minutes and that 

50^ of students were out of class at all times, it was natural that there 

would alv/ays be students walking the halls despite how they utilized their 

unscheduled time. The Principal put the general reaction of the staff this 

v/ay: "Agreeing during the planning stage was distinctly different from 

seeing the consequences of our decisions in action. The effect of seeing 

students walking around is very upsetting to people not accustomed to seeing 

21 

a school operating this way," 
2 1 

Principal's paper. Op. Cijt^. 
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The most pervasive aspect of the new atrnosphere was informanty. 
Both during small group discussion periods and during unscheduled tin\e 
teachers were expected to interact openly vm th students, an approach alien 
to many traditional teachers. The Assistant Principal feU that many teachers 
simply did not know how to relate to students. 

The perceptions of a student in this regard are very telling. 
He felt that out of resistance, teachers were not making themselves available 
during their unscheduled time, or that they were rejecting when students did 
seek them out. He also felt that many teachers felt personally threatened 
and could not cope with the situation^ could not gain the acceptance of the 
students and were not popular or chosen for help; this in turn made them even 
more insecure. He added that since the teachers did not have a conceptual 
framework or tntuitfve sensing for the possibility of open learning situations 
their attitudes turned against the innovation in order to defend themselves. 

The picture is not all bleak, however. There were in fact a 
substantial number of teachers who thrived and blossomed under the new system. 
One of our respondents reported that as a result of this experience he had 
the oppor tun i ty ^ to get to know and to appreciate kids. He felt more relaxed 
in c)ass with them and has gained a new respect for them. This attitude was 
of course shared by a number of teachers, and it is not surprising that a 
rift developed between those teachers who adapted and those who did not. 

e. Controversial Policies 

Optional attendance was one of the most difficult policies under 
the new program for teachers to accept. In some cases non-attendance was so 
high that a class simply wasn't held; no students had shown up. This in the 
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opinion of many teacliers violated the principle of good education: when 
kids^ roam the halls they are not learning - learning can only take place 
the classroom. 

The problem went deeper than a disagreement over educational 
philosophy; some teachers were deeply and personally hurt. Students began 
choosing to attend classes not only on the basis of the interest they had 
in a particular course but also on the basis of how a course was being 
taught. One teacher described the situation tn the following terms: Mr. X 
and Mr, Y might be teaching the same, subject across the hall from each other 
at the same time, and all the students from both classes might choose to 
attend Mr. Y's class, leaving Mr. X in an empty room. 

When teachers met informally, som^ began to ask "What are we 
going to do with all these kids who are not coming to class?" When they 
v/ere met v/ith a response to the effect "What are you going to do about the 
class those kids are skipping?", this silenced them, but it did not solve 
the problem. Those teachers were then afraid to talk about their problem, 
but they didn't know what to do about it. 

A second policy which caused a deep division among the faculty 
was v^hat many referred to as "permissiveness". One staff member who origin- 
ally had advocated flexible scheduling began to turn against it as early as 
the in-service training program. She felt that the trainer was preaching a 
permissiveness whicli she couldn't condone. She later wrote: 

"Permissiveness was originally meant to foster greater 
respect and democracy in the home between children and 
parents ... 1 1 was never meant to enthrone the ch] Id in 
father^s chair. But at Troy we have abandoned the 
parental role and have told the child, in effect, 'any- 
thing goes'. Complete freedom results in chaos. That 
is what v/e have. "22 

o — ' — 

FRJ^r ^a'W Tribune of Royal Oak, June 20, I967. 
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Although permissiveness was a divisive issue it was an 
intentional policy which its advocates felt would result in benefits only 
after a period of adjustment on the part of the students. The Principal 
described i t as a "love 'em back" approach which threw students off-guard 
at first but which they appreciated and respected once they knew the 
teachers meant it. It was intended to serve as a mechanism for instiMing 
internal rather than external controls. 

The Assistant Principal noted results of this policy in 
concrete behavioral terms. When the "problem^' students first found them- 
selves free to wander the halls they "sat around carving in the furniture," 
Later on they still sat around the halls, but they no longer did any carving, 

A final policy which concerned many teachers was a new approach 
to grading which was adopted by some. When a few teachers began handing out 
all A's to their students there was quite an uproar. The Principal pointed 
out, however, that when a typing instructor gave C's to all his students no 
one appeared to object. 

f , Di vi s i ve Prog rams 

Wfi described above three special programs which were of particul 
significance. Although their effects were many, and often beneficial, their 
main impact was to create a decisive rift between faculty supporters and 
dissidents. 

The Kettering workshop sponsored for students and staff at the 
end of the I965-66 school year marked the beginning of the open split between 
staff which csme to a head during the following school year. As sometimes 
happens in sensitivity training sessions, not everyone was strong enough to 



handle the intensfty of the cxperience> Rumors concerning this event 
circulated, and battle lines began to be drawn. 

The Cluster C program v^as credited by most of our respondents 
i th bringing the faculty controversy to a head. Even today there is' 
df sagreement over two important points: first, whether the faculty in charge 
of this program had appropriate training to be sensitivity group leaders, * 
and, second, whether or not the training sessions took place in class time. 
We can only guess that on the first point the leaders had had group work 
experience, but had not necessarily received training to be trainers. On 
the second point we think that the actual training sessions took place during 
unscheduled time but that the group process was carried over, certainly by 
students, and perhaips by facuUy, into other class sessions. 

In any event some faculty members were antagonized by the 
openness of the student trainees durfng their scheduled classes, and many 
teachers v;ere also highly distres*^ed at v^hat they considered to be inappro- 
priate behavior during training sessions, Rumors began to fly about this 
program, but the supporters of the program dismiss them as misinterpretations 
of demonstrations of warmth towards teachers on the part of the students. 
Hov/ these rumors started is illustrated by an example which the Principal 
gave of one incident: 

"On the last day of school, one of the Cluster C 
groups decided to hug their teacher to say goodbye. 
For these students, it v^as tantamount to hugging a 
pol icemen. Unfortunately, three facul ty members , 
opposed to the program, witnessed the ceremony. This, 
of course, reinforced their belief that this was 
indeed a questionable program, run in an unprofessional 
way, v/ith incompetent, immoral teachers ,'*23 

23 

Principal's paper, Cp» Cit. 
Q — 
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The Cluster A program rubbed salt in the wounds of the 
teachers who v/ere unhappy. There was considerable distress over the 
fact that students became animated and involved when outside speakers 
came in, to an extent they did not approach in the classroom or in other 
contact with the teachers. A student^s perception was that teachers did 
not like outsiders to have so much popularity and those against flexible 
scheduling took advantage incidences of four-letter words and the us^e t;^ 
bad language to discredit the program. 

The teachers had further cause to be annoyed about this 
program, s f nee it was common practice for students to cut classes in order 
to hear the guest speakers^ 

g. Teacher Att i tudes 

A student saw very well into the basic problem which Troy 

encountered with flexible scheduling. He commented: 

'*The scheduling in itself is not, the real problem 
for a school; the technical aspects are not a 
problem. The difficulty in this Innovation lies 
rather in the attitude change which is necessary 
for many» in the new orientation and perception of 
human beings, social situations, community and the 
role of the school and teacher as well as what 
learning is/' 2^ 

It is our feeling that too many teachers did not recognize 
that a shift in attitude was necessary for flexible scheduling to be 
successful, and they did in fact separate the technical side of the issue 
from the attitudinal side. At the outset of the innovation the staff was 
nearly 100% behind it, To this day, most of the staff claims to have 



Interview with a student 
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favored flexible scheduling all along, but feels the controversy developed 
over the handling of It. In January of I968, following the hottest period 
')f controversy, the Dai ly Tri bune of Royal Oak reported that 8U of teachers 
preferred flexible scheduling. 

One teacher reported that in the fir^st year one or two staff 
members left the school because of a dislike of flexible scheduling. After 
the open controversy developed two or three left due to the controversy 
i tsel f . 

During the period of intense controversy, the second year of 
operation of flexible scheduling, the staff was divided into three camps. 
One third favored the innovation and were very vocal in its behalf. They 
met regularly and voluntarily after school to discuss the program and were 
highly involved. Another third were described as being against the program; 
the majority of them disagreed with the handling of it and with specific 
policies such as permissiveness, while only a small hard core was felt to 
be solidly against "the innovation itself". The final third of the faculty 
v/as described as vacillating in the middle, sometimes hotly opposing or 
defending specific elements of the program. 

There was some disagreement among our respondents as to what 
personal characteristics of teachers predisposed them to advocacy or dissidence. 
The Assistant Superintendent suggested that older teachers vyere upset with 
the lack of discipline under flexible scheduling. However, the Guidance 
Director felt that personality was a more important determinant than age. She 
felt that for some of the older teachers their years of experience in the 
classroom enabled them to understand and relate better to students. 



On the whole our respondents felt that teachers In all camps 
developed important new attitudes as a result of the experience. Among the 
observations made were that teachers learned that the recipients were more 
important than the materials, and that although you may cover more material 
when teaching by traditional methods a lot Is lost In terms of contact with 
students and student involvement and independence. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Innovation also had the 
effect of attracting new teachers who considered it valuable and worthwhile 
and to whom the freedom and responsibility given to students seemed to meet 
their concept of good education. 

3* Consequences for the. Admjnl stratlon 

All of the administration were effected by the innovation, but to 
varying degrees. The school board was caught in the middle of the strife, 
and they vacillated according to which faction displayed the most strength 
at each meeting. The Assistant Principal worked closely with the Principal 
on the program, but although he felt under pressure he did not experience 
any severe consequences. He moved to a post (n another Troy school fn the 
summer of I966 and reported that although he did not leave because of the 
high school situation, he was nevertheless glad to get out. 

The Principal and the Superintendent were most strongly affected 
by the new program. The immediate effect upon the Principal was nation-wide 
recognition. Partly as a result of the Ket ter i ng-sponsored dissemination 
efforts, visitors were flocking to the school from across the country. The 
Principal admits that the widespread acclaim from outside the school district 
may have dulled his perception of the troubles brewing at home. Since he 
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was the initiator of the innovation and its key «idvocate, ho natural ly 
came in for the brunt of the criticism when turmoil began. As was mentioned 
ecirlier, dissident teachers called for him to be fired, but in the summer 
of 1967 the School board compromised and put him on a one-year probation. 
Although he agreed to the terms of this edict^the program seemed to him to 
be emasculated by this time, and he left the Troy schools In September of 
1967 when an attractive offer was presented to him for a job elsewhere, 

The Superintendent also resigned his post as a consequence of the 
flexible scheduling controversy, but his contribution to the program Is not 
as clear as that of the Principal, He himself had reservations about the 
program; he disliked seeing students In the halls and he disapproved of the 
Cluster C program. But he was made a scapegoat along with the Principal and 
was c^i:ght up in the back-lash to the Principal. He felt eventually that 
there were too many bad feelings about him in the communi ty 1 and he resigned 
in 1968. 

^' Consequences for Parents and the Community 

The greatest concern voiced by parents was over the optional atten- 
dance policy. The school received complaints from parents as soon as children 
began reporting to them about the new policy. Most parents were satisfied 
when the modified attendance plan was initiated (under which parents received 
notices when children had missed three or more classes a week), but for others 
it ran counter to their values about school and education. The Principal 
reported that he frequently heard such statements from parents as: "Learning 
takes place in a classroom with a teacher and a book, so how In the world car. 
a student learn If he Isn't in class." Rumor sometimes made non-attendance 

ERLC 
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seem more pervasive than it actually was- One parent complaine^^ thcil her 
child did nothing all day but watch television. In fact, according to one 
source^ a television had been brought into the student lounge on only one 
occasion and that was so the students could watch the launching of a manned 
space flight. Parents were also disturbed about reports they received on 
the Cluster A program; they complained that immorality was being practiced 
and supported, and, as a result of parental complaints, outsiders were no 
longer allowed to come into the scS>^ol. 

Parents were also disconcerted when the results of the Iowa 
Achievement Tests became known. On the other hand, parents of students in 
the Cluster C program felt very favorable toward it. Here they could actually 
observe improved behavior in their children. 

In the spring of 1968 (the third year of the program) a survey was 
made, during parent-teacher conferences, of parents' attitudes towards flexible 
scheduling. Although 55% of them expressed support for the program, 85% also 
expressed concern oyer specific aspects of it. 

The community as a whole as well as parents became involved in the 
flexible scheduling controversy. The program immediately presented a bad 
image to the community since all they could see when they visited the school 
was students roaming the halls. Whereas parents of Cluster C students approved 
of that program, the rest of the community was fed rumors about psychiatry 
being practiced by amateurs, and this naturally had a very negative effect* 
The community also heard unfavorably of the Cluster A speakers program, and 
as tensions began to mount in the spring of 1967, every board meeting session 
overflowed with concerned citizens. One way in which the community has 
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influence over the schools is^of course, by controlling the purse strings. 

In the 1967'"68 school year four elections were held before the basic 

o.u^rating mi Mage for the school system was approved* The Dai ty Tribune of 

« 

Royal Oak attributed this to community dissatisfaction with conditions at 
the high school, but the principal disagrees. He contends that Troy has a 
long history of voting down tax proposals and that there was nothing partic- 
ularly unusual about community behavior during that particular year. We 
cannot make that judgment ourselves, but we can onjy observe that the community 
was not expressing hearty support of the school system, 

5. Visitors to the School 



We have already mentioned the large number of people who came to 
observe the innovation at Troy; these included students as well as educators 
at eve,/ professional leva]. Although the school was proud to receive such 
attention, the visitors were, on the whole, regarded as somewhat of a 
nuisance. Staff members spent much time conducting visitors around the 
school, and in almost all cases an i ntervievv/ wi th the Principal or Assistant 
Principal was expected. Students and teachers had mixed reactions to the 
continuous flow of curious onlookers through thefr classrooms. One teacher 
reported that students v;erG uncomfortable when visitors would peer through 
the door; the students would get up and invite the visitors to participate 
in the class, A student remarked that many of these people could have been 
valuable as learning resources but that teachers and students were not 
inventive enough to '^exploit" them» 
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On the mailed questionnaire it was indicated that during the 1970-71 school 
year Troy experienced ^•some difficulty** in gaining citizen support for the 
Q 'naintenance of existing school operations. 

ERIC 
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THE AFTERMATH 

l\^o years after the final disappearance of flexible Sf-heduli'n f 
innovation is still a sensitive issue in Troy, both (n the school <ind in 
the community. There is consensus that at least half the staff would like 
to have flexible scheduling back again;' there are no factions and no fighting, 
but there remains a small hard core firmly agafnst it. The topic Is generally 
carefully avoided by staff on both sides of the issue; the st^ff does not 
want to be caught up in another controversy. Because of this reticence, 
however, there exists a lack of communication among staff members. 

Although some community members were appeased when the Principal left, , 
he still has strong support from other portions of the community. One of 
our respondents commented that people still use someone's position for or 
against the Principal as a measure of his political attitudes. 

Although the flexible program is gone, there is a feeling that a number 

of its beneficial effects have remained. The attitudes of many teachers have 

changed, and there !s a general recognition that the recipient of education (the 

him. 

IS more important than the materials being taught^ There is also some increasec 
understanding of the principles of change as a technique* Finally, many of the 
curricular innovations have been kept. Teachers who revised their curricula 
and adopted nev,- teaching methods have retained these changes, and the students 
still have the wide range of courses from which to choose* 

In the fall of 1972, Troy High School adopted unit step mi n i -courses ; 
in some areas ten-week courses are offered^ while semester or full year courses 
are still offered in other areas. There is some question to vvhether or not 
sufficient planning time was allowed for this innovation and whether or not 
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the staff was involved in the planning and decision-making. Some of the 
mi nl -courses have been successful and welt received; a mini -course on 
"tiection 72'^ which ended just prior to the November presidential election 
was we)) timed and popular. However, one teacher commented that the main 
advantage of mini -courses is that teachers and students do not have time to 
get sick of each other in just ten weeks, A decided disadvantage is that 
scheduling of courses must be repeated every ten weeks. Teachers who were 
supportive of the flexible scheduling program feel that mini-courses have 
none of the benefits of flexible scheduling; one teacher regretted the lack 
of openness in class under the new program, and another teacher commented 
that mini-courses simply were not very exciting. Finally, one teacher 
bemoaned the fact thai he felt the school today is run in an authoritarian 
manner /ith no freedom for movement. Whether or not there is truth to this 
claim, it is true that Troy H'gh School is now exercising some caution in 
adopting innovations. Mini-courses may not be exciting to many people, but 
neither are they radical; the community is unlikely to be caught up in 
controversy over this innovation. 
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0. REASONS FOR FAILURE; THE STAFF'S SELF-ANALVS I S 

Different staff members cfted different causes for . ^ u^i u 
faJ^ure of flexible scheduling in Troy. Inadequate planning of he ( ,u 
vat ion was seen by some of our respondents as being at the jl o 
problem. Although the social climate was ripe for some innovotiui ihc 
community was not ready for one so radical, and not enough groundwork w^^s 
laid for its acceptance. One administrator regretted the fact thai nr. lews- 
letter had been used to keep the parents informed; he commented that communi- 
cation with parents was basically through students or through newspaper 
releases which were read by few parents. The criticism was also made fhat 
the administration and staff had no clear goal-image when they initiated the 
innovation. Finally, in the area of program planning, it was felt that 
teachers did not receive adequate training in relating to students on a one- 
to-one basis. 

The Innovation itself came in for criticism on a number of v^uints. There 
was a feeling that the innovation was too radical, that too many new things 
were tried at once, and, in general, that the program moved too far too fast. 
One aspect of the program which was specifically cited as a problem was the 
large amount of unscheduled time* It was also felt that the program was 
not flexible enough to handle students with different motivational levels 
and that parents and students should have been given an option to select eithe 
a flexible or a traditional scheduling pattern. None of our respondents felt 
that the innovative Cluster A and Cluster C programs were causes of the 
fa? lure , 



The remainder of the criticisms were of the personnel involved in 
the innovation. The Principal was viewed as not exercising a proper degree 
of leadership, and it was felt that some of the staff were too wrapped up 
in the innovation to view it objectively* Finally, It was noted that there 
was inadequate communication among staff at all levels. 

The facilities were noted by one respondent as be,ng Inadequate but 
their adequacy was also defended by one person. As we men t i onetf ^above , the 
facilities might have presented more of a problem than they did if students 
had utilized them in the manner anticipated. 

Several additional comments of our respondents are also of interest 
here. Although one teacher felt that the Iowa Achievement Test scores, which 
declined steadily over four years of experimental testing, should have been 
used ^ooner as a means of evaluating the program (negat i vely) , another teacher 
felt that, a program of the complexity of modular scheduling should be allowed 
a longer period of operation, than was the case, before evaluations were made. 
Some staff members were philosophical about the problems encountered; we 
received comments to the effect that "you have to expect problems to occur 
when you undertake change", "Troy could not have anticipated the problems 
which arose'', and "the same problems would have cropped up if any other 
innovation had been attempted". 

None of our respondents indicated they would advise other schools to 
adopt flexible scheduling unless significant alterations were made either 
in the process of innovation or in the innovation itself. In the process 
area it was advised that a long planning period of at least two years should 
precede adoption, that teachers and administrators should be fully commited 
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to tha innovation, that students and community should be involved in 
the planning, and that the staff be trained in communication skills, In 
addition it was suggested that the innovation should be tried on a small 
scale or that it should be introduced slowly with continuous evaluation. 

With regard to the innovation itself it was advised that there should 
be no voluntary attendance and that each department should be allowed to 
mold the innovation to fit Its own needs. It was also felt that both 
flexible and traditional scheduling should be offered simultaneously. One 
staff member felt that students should have the option of choosing the type 
of schedule he wanted, while another staff member felt that only those 
students who earned the privilege of independent study should be placed on 
flexible scheduling - he felt this might include about 15% of the student 
body . 

Again^ one staff member emphasized that a school should have adequate 
facilities before undertaking this type of innovation, and one respondent 
stressed the need for a scheduling programmer who thoroughly understood the 
needs of both teochers and students. 

Some of our respondents, Xn order to underscore the level of difficulty 
of operating a program of flexible scheduling, offered advice which would 
serve to make any public school system in the country shrink from the i nnova 
tion. One suggestion was that the innovation should only be considered if 
an entirely new staff were recruited; another was that parents as well as 
teachers and administrators should all participate in attitude change groups 
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Finally, one person stated that he felt flexible scheduUng would work 
beautifully in a school which enrolled not more than 500 students -all 
of wjnom were well above average in their academic work. He felt that for 
a school like Troy's, with 2,000 students of mixed ability, the innovation 
was not workable, 

E. INNOVATION PROCEDURES USED AND BARRIERS ENCOUNTERED 

On the basis of previous research done by Havelock, a list of procedures 
which have been found to be significant in carrying out an innovation process 
were drawn up. This list was used as part of the questionnaire which was 
mailed to school systems Ir our nationwide sample, and respondents were asked 
to indicate the extent to which each of these procedures had been employed 
in instituting th3ir "showcase" innovation. As part of the nationwide sample 
the Superintendent's office of the Troy schools had received and filled out 
this for>ii prior tc our on-site visit. As part of our on-site interview 
schedule we asked those respondents who had played a key role in planning 
and implementing flexible modular scheduling to rate each of these same pro- 
cedures from their own point of view. The Assistant Superintendent, the 
Principal, the Assistant Principal and the Social Studies Chairman filled out 
thf^se rating forms, and their responses are given, together with those from 
the mailed ques t i,onna i re , in Table I, In this table procedures are listed 
in decreasing order of emphasis given them, as rated by the staff. 
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Troy High School, which enrolled 1,300 students when flexible scheduling 
O /as introduced, has since grown to over 2»000 students. 



TABLE I 

INNOVATION PROCEDURES USED BY TROY 
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1, Confrontation of differences 

2, Creating awareness of the need for change 

3, Adequate diagnosis of the real educational 
need 

Stressing self-help by the users of the 
i nnovat i on 

5. Pers (stance by those who advocate the 
i nnovat ion 

6. Providing a climate conducive to risk-taking 
7« Providing a c I i mate conduc i ve to sharing ideas 

8. Maximizing chances of participation by many 
g roups 

9. Utilizing a number of different media to get 
the new ideas across 

10. Adequate definition of objectives 

11. Systematic Planning 

12. Finding shared values as a basis for working 

13. Resolution of interpersonal conflicts 

5^. Creating an awareness of alternative solutions 

15. Involvement of informal leaders of opinion 
inside the schools , 

16. Starting out with adequate financial resources 
to do the job 

17. Taking advantage of crisis situations 
)8. Participation by key community leaders 

19. Selecting a competent staff to implement 
change 

20. Sys temati'c evaluat ion 

21. Solid research base , 
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5«Ext reme 

^=Major 

3»Moderate 

^.-SliQj t 
l"None 



Overal], Table I indicates that the staff felt that these key 
innovation procedures had been employed to a moderate degree (3.3). 
Looking at the mean rating for each individual respondent, it can be seen 
that thi^ Principal perceived that these procedures had been followed to a 
much higher degree (^.5, or ^^major" to '^extreme^O than did the other respon- 
dents (all at or close to 3.0, or '^moderate"). 

It is also clear that with few exceptions each procedure was felt by 
respondents to have been employed to a "moderate" or "major-to-moderate" 
degree. Those v/h i ch were used only to a "slight" degree were: #19, 
^'Selecting a competent staff to implement change" (1*8); #20, "Carrying 
out a systematic evaluation" (2,^); and #21, "Selecting an innovation which 
rested on a solid research base" (2.^). It should also be noted that #18, 
"Participation by key community leaders", was also rated as having been 
given a fairly low degree of emphasis (2,6). 

If it is crue that few of these key procedures were slighted, the 
question of why Troy's innovation failed still remains. A look at another 
part of our questionnaire and interview form may help to provide some answers. 
Havelock's research has shown that there are a number of barriers to successful 
innovation attempts which are frequently encountered. A list of such barriers 
v/as included In our mailed questionnaire and in our interview shcedule with 
key respondents; again respondents were asked to rate each item with regard 
to the extent to which it was a factor in the showcase innovation. Responses 
to this question are presented in Table 2, which lists the barriers in order 
of decreasing importance as rated by the staff. 
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On the mailed questionnaire it was indicated that lay advisory groups 
{community, minority, parents) are consulted as a matter of general school 
policy. We do not know if this is a recently adopted procedure, but we are 
^"ite certain that this policy was not carried out in the case of flexible 
g|^(^hedunng. 
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BARRIERS TO INNOVATION EKCOUNTEREO BY TROY 



BARRIERS TO THE INNOVATION 



1. Inadequacy of school plant, faciIitieSj 
equipment or supplies 

2. Frustration and difficulty encountered by 
teachers and/or relevant staff in trying to adopt 

3. Confusion among staff about the purpose 
of the innovation 

^, Absence of a concerted campaign to put new ideas 
across 

5. Lack of coordination and teamwork within the 
school system 

6. Lack of communi est i on between staff and students 

7. Lack of adequate contacts with outside resource 
groups {e.g., universities, labs, consultant, 
etc) - 

8. Unwillingness of teachers and other school 
personnel to change or listen to new ideas 

9. Disorganization of the planning and implemen- 
tation efforts 

!0. Staff's lack of precise information about the 
i nnovat i on 

11. Lack of communication among the staff 

12. Frustration and difficulty encountered by 
students during the adoption process 

13. Lack of contact with other school systems who 
had considered the same innovation 

1^. Rigidity of school system structure and 
bureaucracy 

15. Shortage of funds allocated for the innovation 

16. Feeling by teachers and staff that the 
innovation would have little benefit for' them 

17. Shortage of qualified personnel 

18. Unwillingness of resource groups to help us 
revise or adapt = 
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The Principal understood the formal power structure of the 
school system and he also had a fairly good idea of the informal leadership 
structure. However, he did not take into account the salient norm of ooyiseV" 
oatisni within the school and community when he designed the change program. 
On the whole, however, the starting relationship was a good one, providing a 
solid base on which a change program could be built* 

b. Diagnosis 

The Principal sensed a need' for change through discussions with 
staff members; they were restless and v^anted a change. It appears that change 
v^as under taken ^ at least in part, simply for the sake of change. Diagnosis was 
inadequate and was handled too 1y, Rather than working collaboratively 

with staff members to establish the system's goals and then analyzing the 
system to determine what activities could best meet these goals, the Principal 
acted primarily as a solution-giver, proposing a solution which had personal 
appeal to himself^ *^ 

c, Acquiring Relevant Resources 

Havelock (1973) describes seven areas in which resources may be 
sought; these include information for i) diagnosis, 2) awareness, 3) evaluation- 
before- 1 r i a I , k) trial, 5) eva ! uat i on-af ter- t r i a I , 6) installation and 7) main- 
tenance. In Troy's case no outside resources v;ere used during the diagnostic 
stage; on the basis oF discussions with staff the Principal decided that an 
alteration in present scheduling procedures would give Troy the change it 
needed * 
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Several sources of information for awareness were utilized; the 
Principal received information from the Social Studies Chairman and he contacted 
the MSU Professor for information. Both sources led him to an awareness of 
flexible modular t,chedulfng as one approach to the type of solution he was 
seeki ng . 

In order to make an '^eva luat i on-b§f ore- 1 r i al " the Principal 
read* a book on flexible scheduling and viewed a film which illustrated the 
concept. He then went to Chicago to consult with representat 1 ves of Stanford 
School Scheduling System; from them he learned technical details of the 
innovation. In addition all members of the staff visited other innovative 
schools. This did not give them information specifically about the innovation 
under consideration, but it did give them some ideas about the value of innova- 
tiveness in general and the use students might make of unscheduled time in 
part i cular. 

It did not seem feasible for Troy to undertake a trial of flexible 
scheduling, but as a substitute they experimented with rotation of schedules. 
This gave them a feeling for a related innovation and tested the ability of 
both students and staff to adapt to a variation from traditional scheduling. 

Evaluat ion-af ter- trial consisted of a survey of staff and student 
attitudes towards the planned change, and it resulted in a decision to go 
ahead. 

Two primary types of resources v/ere used for installation infor- 
mation. First the entire staff attended a training program which was intended 
to orcpare them for the attitude change necessary for the success of the 
novation. Second, a representative from the Stanford School Scheduling 
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System came to the school to describe the technical aspects of the innova- 
tion and to instruct the staff in preparation of schedules. In addition the 
Principal called on two principals of nearby schools for information and 
support for Troy's venture. 

Resources for mainterfance were acquired after the innovation 
had already been adopted; the Kettering Foundation provided funds and personnel 
for conducting an evaluation of the program. 

In the questionnaire which we mailed to Troy as part of our 
nationwide sample of school districts, we asked how often certain Internal 
and external resources were utilized by the school system. During our on-site 
interviews we asked key informants to indicate how often these resources had 
been used during the planning and implementation of flexible modular scheduling. 
Tables ^a and list the response of each of the key Individuals, the mean 
responses for these on-site questionnaires, and the responses given on the 
mailed questionnaire. 
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Table ^a* 

TROY'S UTILIZATION OF INTERNAL RESOURCES 



INTERNAL RESOURCES 



On-Si te 
Quest ionnai re 



c 

V 

-o 
c 

c 
<n c 

CO a 



c 



0) 

-o 

to c 

CO 

^ B 

O <tJ 
O jC 
CO o 



I 

C fO 

o c 
c 

M- O 

o 

C s/> 



0) 

c 
c 

o 



]. Teacher discussions and idea 
p resentat ions 

2» In-Service training program ^ 

3. Student discuss! ons and i dea 
presen tat i ons 

Li brary f aci 1 i t i es 

5. Research and evaluation office 
and staff 

6. Media specialists or centers 

7. Curriculum Supervisors 



MEAN 



3 
5 



5 
5 

0 

0 

0 
0 



^.8 

A. 3 
3,8 

3,0 
3.0 

2,0 
L8 



3 
3 

5 
h 

5 



^,3 2,1 



2.3 



3.2 



3.9 



5=very frequently; i^^f requen 1 1 y ; 3=occas i ona I ly ; 2=very infrequently; 1=never 
O«not available; blank-item not rated (considered as zero in computing the mean] 
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Table iib. 



TROY'S UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL RESOURCES 









On-^l te 












Questionnai re 










rant 

i ntendent 


Cl 


C ro 
ro Q. 


T> 
3 

C 

— £ 


(D 

U1 ^ 
1 

C <^ 

o c 
c 
o 


i onnai re 


• 


. EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


Assist 
Super] 


U 
C 

6. 


' Assist 
j Princi 


ro V- 

U <I 
O X 

CO 


Mean < 
Quest! 


*-> ■ 
0) *-< 
— ifl 

_ (y 
rtj 3 


1 . 


Universities and colleges 


3 


C 


5 




h.O 


3 


2. 


Foundations and other private 
programs 


5 


5 


5 




3.8 


2 


3. 


Professional associations 


k 


0 


0 




1.0 


2 


k. 


State Education Agency Services 




0 






1.0 


2 


5. 


ERI C 


3 


0 


0 




0.8 




6. 


ESEA Title III projects or 
services 


2 


0 


0 




0.5 


0 


7. 


ESEA Title 1 projects or 
servi ces 


2 


0 


0 




0.5 


5 


8. 


"Other" federafly funded 
programs or services 


2 


0 


0 




0.5 




9. 


E ducat I on a 1 1 aborator ies 


1 


0 


0 




0.3 




MEAN 


2.9 


1.1 


1 . 1 


0.3 




2.0 



5=very frequently; f) = f requently ; 3=occas i ona I ly ; 2=very infrequently, 1-never 
0=not available; blank=item not rated (considered as zero in computing the mean) 
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These tables show that )n genera) Troy utilizes Internal 
resources more often than external resources (frequently as opposed to 
very infrequently). During the flexible scheduling venture Internal 
resources were also used more often than external resources, but, surpris- 
ingly, both internal and externa) resources were reported as being utilized 
less often than is generally the case. Hov^ever, those resources which were 
used "frequently" and "very frequently" during the flexible scheduling 
experiment were used more often at that time than they generally are* These 
inc)ude the interna) resources of 1} teacher discussions and fdea presen- 
tation, 2)in-service training program, and 3) student discussions and idea 
presentations; and the external resources of 1) universities and colleges, 
and 2) foundations and other private programs. 

The low use of curriculum supervisors (1.8) in this innovation 
is somewhat surprising, but what is TDost striking is the fact that three of 
our four key informants were unaware of. all hut two of the external resources 
listed, or they did not consider that these resources were available. 

Table ha shows that the Assistant Superintendent and the Prin- 
cipal perceived a higher (frequent) use of internal resources in general 
than did the Assistant Principal or the Curriculum Director (very infrequent). 
The Assistant Superintendent perceived a higher degree of utilization of 
external resources than did our other informants (Table ^b) . 

d. Choosing the Solution 

From the discussion above concerning resources acquired for 
different stages of the change program, it is clear that the bulk of infor- 
mation which was gathered concerned Only one particular innovation. There 
v/as no feasibility testing in which alternative solution ideas are evaluated 
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according to a number of criteria. Nor was any adaptation of the innovation 
considered; it was seen as an ''all or nothing" proposition. The innovation 
was chosen then v/ith little consideration given to establishing its relevance 
to Troy's particular situation, > 

e. Gaining Accentance 

The Principal made an attempt to lead staff members through 
the stages of individual adoption by informing them of the possible innovation, 
gaining their approval for further explorations, implementing a modified trial, 
and providing staff training. It was during the staff training that initial 
resistance developed, however; some staff members made personal rejections 
of the innovation while others moved on to adoption. Partly because the Prin- 
cipal was not aware of the importance of allowing individuals to pass at their 
own pace through the adoption stages and partly because a firm deadline had 
been set for full implementation > this early resistance was not dealt with 
and was therefore not dissipated. 

No genuine analysis was made of the interpersonal network of 
communication and influence within the school system, but the Principal did 
attempt to work with the formal leadership to gain their acceptance before 
presenting his ideas to the entire staff. He first contacted the Superin- 
tendent and the Assistant Superintendent; he next discussed the p\an with 
the Assistant Principal, the Guidance Director and the Department Chairmen 
before presenting it to the staff as a whole. If one can assume that some 
or all of these staff members were opinion leaders within the school, then 
we can say that the "stepping-stone" approach was used in gaining the accep- 
tance of the staff. As events developed, however, it turned out that although 
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the Principal had received the apa/ova\ of the Superintendent nnd the school 
board^hc had nojt gained tfieir support. 

Programs for gaining the acceptance of students were carried 
out on a more limited basis, The students were of course involved in the 
experimental rotation of schedules, and they were Informed about flexible 
scheduling at an assembly. No resistance developed among students, and they 
remained overwhelmingly fn favor of the innovation throughout the course of 
the program. Nevertheless, students received inadequate preparation in how 
to make the best use of their new freedom and this lack of preparation 
affected the entire program* 

The program planning must also be faulted in that It neglected 
to prepare parents and other community members for the Innovation. No attempt 
was made to reach out to the large majority of parents who did not attend 
information sessions. Later, when controversy developed, these citizens 
had no direct means of assessing the merits of the program, 

f. Stabilizing the innovation and Generating Self-Renewa) 

As we now know, the innovation did not stabilize. One problem 
was that initial res i s tance g rew and hardened, and this was partly because 
unhappy staff members received no hearings on their grievances and no persona 
rewards or support for making an attempt at adjustment. Another problem was 
that the innovation grew to include the Cluster A and Cluster C program^ 
before the initial changes had been fully internalized, These new programs 
served as catalysts to force resistance into the open; when th f s " happened 
attacks were made not only on these subsidiary innovations but also on the 
total program of flexible scheduling. 
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The program was not adequately monitored and evaluatedi 
and thus there was no concrete evidence on which opinions could be based. 
Furthermore, when outside sources of funds were cut off, the argument could 
be made that the school district did not have an adequate financial capacity 
to maintain the Innovation, 

The resignation of the Principal during a critical phase of 
the program helped to seal its fate. With its primary champion gone there 
was no formal teaaership which fully supported the program. 

2. The Inno vation f rom t ^he Social-Interaction Perspective 

In the soci al -i nteract ion perspective the focus shifts from the 
user and his problems to the social structure and the user's position in a 
network of interpersonal contacts. The Principal may be viewed as an 
^'innovator" who learned about flexible scheduling through his network of 
interpersonal contacts as welt as through various media sources, The 
Michigan State Professor in particular was a key contact and was depended 
on heavily by the Principal as a source of support. The Principal also 
expanded his outside contacts by meeting with a representative of the Stan- 
ford School Scheduling System and by conferring with other principals in 
his reference group* 

An attempt was next made to gain the support of potential "opinion 
leaders" on the Troy staff by involving key leadership personnel (Assistant 
Principal^ Guidance Director and Social Studies Chairman) in a discussion of 
the program. The innovation was then presented to department heads and to 
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the general staFf using written materials, discussions and fflms. 
Departmental meetings were held on a regular basis to Increase conmvjnica- 
tion within each subgroup of the staff. 

Before a final decision was made to adopt the Innovation, the 
staff was polled on their attitude towards it. The Principal reports that> 
out of a staff of fifty, thirty'-one were In favor of the change, six were 
ambivalent, and thirteen were against any change. The Principal went on 
to hypothesize that these groups might represent early adopters, ]ate . 
adopters and laggards* 

3. The Innovat i on from the Researc h^ Dev elopment and Diffusion (ROSQ) 
Perspect ! ve 

The research, development and diffusion approach posits a user 
population which can be effectively reached and influenced through a dissem- 
ination program once a highly rational and complex process^^of research, 
development and packaging has taken place. Flexible modular schedulfng 
may be viewed as an innovation which was only partially developed and package* 
before it came to the attention of the Troy staff. As is usually the case 
in the RD&D model of change, the innovation was adopted by Troy without 
alterations. 

The fact that the innovation was a failure for Troy may be traced 
partly to the fact that the research and development efforts of the innovatio 
backers were inadequate; the innovation had not been fully tested and eval- 
uated. As the history of this innovation is viewed from the ROSO perspective 
the role played by the Kettering Foundation had potential importance. It 
supplied funds for an evaluation of the innovation, and provided an effective 
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mechanism for wide distribution of the evaluation results. Such an 
evaluation in a typical high school could have provided valuable information 
to other schools which were considering adoption, but in fact this evaluation 
v/as never effectively carried out. 

B. AN ANALYSIS OF CHANGE ROLES 

References have been made in preceding sections to the roles which various 
staff members of Troy High School played during the adoption of flexible 
scheduling. These roles will now be e;<amined in more detail; first, the 
roles of those whom we consider to be key figures will be described, and then 
the roles played by other participants in the innovation will be discussed. 

1 • Key Figures 

Table 5 presents in outline form the attitudes and characteristics 
of the key participants in the planning and implementation of the flexible 
scheduling program. 
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The Principal was certainly the central figure !n this story. 
He acted as an imiovatov and initiatov of the flexible scheduling program. 
He also acted as a ohange agent v/ho mixed a problem-solving approach with 
advocacy and solution-giving. He attempted to involve the staff In a collec- 
tive decision-making process^ but he himself admits that he was often "bull- 
headed'^ and too defensive about the program, and that he sometimes made auto- 
cratic decisions without fully considering the advice which he solicited from 
other staff members. He was given full rein by the Sj:hool Board and the 
Superintendent in planning and managing the change process, and its successes 
and failures can in large measure be laid directly on his doorstep. 

The Assistant Principal did not appear prominently in our analysis 
of the innovation process, but his commitment to the program in its first 
year of operation was nevertheless a key factor in its early success. He 
acted as in}pleynenter and faaiiitator and he gave much -needed support to the 
Principal even after leaving the school for another position in Troy, 

The Guidance Director and the Social Studies Chairman were both opinion 
leadei^s who gave their support to the program in the planning stages. The 
Curriculum Director began to be apprehensive about the project during the 
staff training program, and the Guidance Director began to turn against the 
innovation when the Cluster C program was introduced. These two opinion 
leaders ended up as v<'r.ir>tev^^ who were vocal leaders of the opposition forces 
when controversy broke out. . ' 

Tfie school board acted as the final decision-naknr at all stages 
of the program, -ind It also played the role of gatekeeper^ It received input 
from all factions of the school and community and tried to make its decisions 
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on the basis of majority opin/on. It was caught squarely In the middte 
of the controversy and its vacillations and split decisions reflected the 
mood of its constituency, 

The Superintendent played a fairly passive role in the planning 
process and in the early stages of implementation. He gave his permission 
for the Principal to go ahead with the program but he himself was not 
personally involved. When parental complaints began coming in to the central 
office, however, he assumed the role of gatekeeper^ monitoring the program 
with an eye to eriminatlng those elements which were causing parental concern. 
After the Principal had resigned and community feelings were still running 
high, the Superintendent became a scapegoat, bearing the brunt of the attacks 
on a program with which he did not personally identify. 

The role of the Assistant Superintendent was as linker or interface 
agent between the Principal and the Superintendent. He worked with the Prin- 
cipal in planning and implementing the program, but he was out of town during 
the difficult summer of ?967, and he did not become personally involved in the 
conf 1 ict , 

^ * Q-^jjg-^, Figures Involved fn j^P I gi^Tient at i on 

The Professor of Education from Michigan State University was a 
knoi:^le^Jjge linker, helping to bring the concept of flexible scheduling to the 
attention of the Principal; he also played a very important role as trainer 
of the staff. 

Among the staff, the Department Chairmen acted as opinion leaders 
within their own departments* About one third of the staff were strong 

i>uj:-y.^ricr,) of the program and many of these were also innovators In that 
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they readily adopted the basic concept of the program and often introduced 
additional innovative techniques into their classrooms in order to enhance 
the basic program. Another third of the staff v;ere 2^esisters ^ objecting 
more to the handling of the program than to the program itself. The final 
staff member vr/ho should be mentioned i? the Administrative Intern who organ- 
ized the Cluster C program. As head of this controversial program iTe served 

28 

as a catalyst to resistevs . 

Students were the users of the program and the vast majority of 
them were also program suppor'tevs » Parents and other community memberSi 
who attacked or supported the program to various degrees, may be considered, 
as a group, the watchdogs. 

C, THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 

Havelock (1969) suggests that the process of communication may be 
analyzed in terms of four key elements: resource persons and systems, user 
persons and systems, message and medium. These four elements will be exam^ 
ined as they relate to Tr:>y's innovation process in implementing flexible 
modu lar schedu 1 i ng, 

1 , Re sour ce Pe rsons and $ys tems_ 

The key internal resource person was the Principal himself; other 
internal resources included the education file of the Curriculum Director, 
financial support from the School Board and survey Instruments for assessing 
staff attitudes. Outside resources were more numerous and included the ^ 



28 

Although not actually involved in the change program itself, the speakers 
who participated in the Cluster A program were also catalysts to resisters. 
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Michigan State Professor , the Stanford School Scheduling System and its 
representatives, principals from neighboring schools, funds from the 
Kettering Foundation and personnel made available through these funds, 
other school systems vvhich served as visitation sites, and books and films 
about the innovation. In the second year of ope rat ion, the Coordinator of 
Math for Oakland County Schools was called in to help with program aiijustments 

^ ' User Persons and Systems 

The stude^^ts of Troy High School were the ultimate users of the 
flexible scliedulinq program, but staff members, particularly teachers, were 
also affected by the program, and they must certainly be considered a second 
important user group. Parents and other community members we^re indirect 
users, 

3 . Message 

The basic message in the innovation process was the flexible modular 
scheduling program itself. Many other messages were related to this primary 
message and included information on its concepts, principles and technical 
aspects, Information concerning desirable staff and student attitudinai and 
behavioral changes, and feedback messages from staff, students, parents 
and commun i ty . 

In addition, the Cluster A speakers program carried messages from 
outside speakers to the students, and messages concerning the program, primar 
of negative content, were carried to the staff and to the community. The 
Cluster C program vi^^% also the locus o^ diverse messages which bad./mpact 

■ " h 
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on many individuols in different viays* Students involved in Cluster C 
sessions received messages which prompted them to alter their behavior, 
wf,ereas negative messages which reached most community members were founded 
on unsubstantiated rumors. 

A . Med ? urn 

The Princfpal gafned hfs fnformat/on through printed materials, 
films and contacts with outside resource persons. The rest of the staff 
received messages through films, written materials, visitations to other 
schools, the staff training program, and meetings and discussions which 
included either the full staff, staff leadership, departmental members or 
separate factions for or against the Innovation, Messages to students were 
transmitted through . student assembly meeting and limited individual 
discussions v/i th staff members. Parents v;ere informed by means of meetings, 
and both parents and other community members received messages through the 
Dai 1y Tri bune of Royal Oak and through open school board meetings. School 
board meetings also served as a vehicle for feedback messages from staff, 
students, parents and the community. 

Dv AN ANALYSIS OF DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION FACTORS 

Havelock has found that certain factors tend to play a key role in 
almost all innovation processes. These factors are linkage, structure, 
openness, capacity, reward, proximity, syiiero/, homophily, energy and empathy. 



In thd mailed questionnaire which Troy filled out pfjor to our on-site 
interviiv/, 1 t/was indicated that in general they util/^ze the local Newspaper 
weekly or more often to explain innovations to parents and the community, 
whereas newsletters and public meetings are utilized only on a quarjterly 
basis, and local radio and television are used very rarely or neverf. 
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The degree to v^hlch each of these ten factors is present and functioning 
across the four coiTmun i cat Ion elements provides a paradigm for explaininq 
(and perhaps even predicting) the extent to which a planned innovation will 
be successful* 

1 . I i nkage 

Hei^ourei?s, The Michigan State Professor was a key linkage person 
betv/een the Principal and other resources. He directed the Principal to a 
relevant book, and it was also through his linkage to more remote resource 
persons that the Kettering Foundation grant was acquired. The Professor 
worked collaboratively with the Principaf primarily during the planning 
stage, but also during the implementation stage as well. The Principal was 
also linked to principals of neighboring schools who met together and 
provided mutual support. Representatives of the Stanford School Scheduling 
System were linking agents between their scheduling service and the school 
personnel . 

Users. Teachers and other staff were linked to the Professor during 
the training program v/hich he provided for them, but he did not work col labor 
atlvely with then in terms of ansv^ering to many of their specific needs. 
Staff members were also linked to other innovative schools through the 
visitation progra.Ti. Within the school system, departmental subgroups were 
linked together through the Principal and other administrative personnel, 
and the Principal was linked to the Superintendent through the Assistant 
Superintendent, One obvious lack was a linkage mechanism between the faction 
o/*^ dissident and sijpportive teacher,^. i 
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Message. As was pointed out above, the scheduling program itself 
was the primary message in this case; it failed to serve as a linkage 
mechanism for the staff primarily because its relevancy to Troy's situation 
was never c!ear!y established* Given this fact it is easy to understand 
that messages related to the concept and principles of the program were not 
perceived as relevant by a significant portion of the staff. There was 
internal relatedness among messages, however; for example, suggestions that 
staff must learn to behave in more open ways was related to the fact that 
the program called for an increase in one-to-one interaction wfth students. 
For many students the message of the program was perceived as relevant. For 
some it was compatible with their desires to have more free time for social- 
izing; for others it was relevant to their desires to study more indepen- 
dently and creatively, 

Medturn, The chief medium used for sending messages to the staff during 
the planning phase was the staff training program. This gave the staff 
contact with resource persons and with each other and promoted two-way 
interaction. However, many staff members did not perceive it as relevant 
either to their roles or to the program which was being planned. Staff 
meetings which v;ere held to discuss the program v/ere received more positively 
and were more effective in linking the staff with the Principal. Students 
received their primary messages through a student assembly which could have 
given little opportunity for two-way interaction. Most parents received 
their information either through students, who acted as inadequate linkers, 
or through newi*p'af)er releases which were ineffective at linking sender and 
receiver early in the program. 
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2* Structure 

Resoiivce^ . There was no formal structure among the external resources 
uttlfzed in the flexible scheduling program. The training program and the 
scheduling service v/ere provided by unrelated resources^ and there was thus 
no way to ensure adequate coverage of all essential inputs to the user system. 

Users. The user system was well structured internally, vJith roles of 
Innovator, opinion leaderf and defenders all represented* Its chief lack, 
however, was a structured and systematic problem-solving system. 

Mesaaije, There v^as technical support for the actual scheduling procedures 
but the innovation lacked structure in terms of adequate guides for installa- 
tion. The school v;as quite unprepared for the array of problems which 
presented themselves as a result of adopting the program. 

Medtun. The campaign to acquaint the staff with the innovation was well 
structured in that it utilized a number of media over time. A primary problem 
v/i th it was that the progra:T\ to gain staff acceptance moved at too fast a 
pace for many of the receivers; it was not phased to fit with individual 
adoption cycles. There was no we 1) -s t ructured strategy to inform either 
parents or students of the innovation. 

3 * Openn ess 

Res ')urc*cr> . Both the Stanford School Scheduling System representatives 

and the MSU Professor were willing to help the client system, but neither 

of them was open to feedback from the staff. There was particular resentment 

over the fact that the Professor did not respond to what staff members felt 

^to (be legitimate questions. The Principal tried'to engci,^fi in an open proces^s 

with the staff, but, at least from/the staff's perspect/i v^ , he too often 

J 

failed to heed their suggestions. / 
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Useve. Some members of the staff were not open to receiving messages 
which required them to change their attitudes and behavior, and, as we have 
pointed out, some resistance began to emerge among the staff as early as 
the training program* Some teachers were open in their relationships with 
students, while others were not. Students were quite willing to undertake 
the nev/ project, but they were not v-vholly willing to behave in a manner which 
would make the program successful. Suggestions that they attend class and 
make productive use of their unscheduled time were not heeded. Many students, 
however, enjoyed nore open relationships with those teachers who were responsive. 

Message, The program itself, or the message, had problems in terms of 
its adaptability and its demons t rab i 1 i ty before ful] scale adoption. The 
school had to take it as it came with no chance for a demonstration either 
in Troy or in nearby schools. 

Medu<m, The s.taff regarded early meetings about the program as vehicles 
for open discussion. ' The training program for staff, however, was not suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet the needs of different staff members. Students 
received messages primarily through an assembly meeting which did not allow 
for two-way Interaction. A deadline which called for full adoption after on!y 
six months of planning did not allov; time for flexibility in the over-all 
i n format i on program. 

^. Ca pac i ty . 

ResouViJfUu Sufficient capacity for innovation was available in terms 
• of resources , ^ iffhe MSU Professor jSad the necessary skills to run a staff f -/ 
training progj-am; Stanford School Scheduling System had an operational sched-i / 
uling program; and the Kettering Foundation provided funds for research and 



rx^^^a lua t i On of the program. 



! 

I 



['Se7\ The program called for a high degree of skills on the oart of 
the staff; some staff members dfd not have sufficient training or exper- 
ience to meet these demands. Similarly, the program required students to 
use their fyll intellectual capacities, but most students did not have the 
necessary self-control to undertake an independent plan of study. The user 
system possessed only marginal physical facilities and a marginal capacity 
to fund the program through its own local resources. 

Message. The scheduling program, as was pointed out above, was inade- 
quately packaged and described, *and messages to students and parents were 
insufficient to explain the program fully. 

MeditiTi* The training program was an effective medium for involving and 
influencing certain staff members, but it unfortunately also had the capactt) 
to alienate others. Meetings which were held to inform staff as well as 
^students and parents had the capabflity of reaching a large number of people 
in a short period of time, but they had the drawback of not being available 
for reference at a later time. 

5 . Reward 

Resota^aes. The Principal, as the primary internal resource person, 
received reward in seeing his own program in operation. He also received 
nation-wide recognition and fame through the publicity which the proqrara 
received. However, when the program came under heavy attack he received 
negative reinforcement and left the system. 

Uaevs* Teactiers who supported the program were rewarded by self- 
fulfillment and pride in their ov^n growth, and they were further rewarded 
with warmer and more intimate relationships with students. Other teachers 



who were unable to make the difficult adjustment did not perceive that they 
were rewarded for making the attempt. Staff members could also be rewarded 
W)ih college credit for participating in the staff training program. Not 
all staff member's elected to do this, even though college credit was a 
positive factor when promotions were being considered. Those students who 
chose to move ahead at a rapid pace could be rewarded by fulfilling course 
requirements quickly, and students were also rewarded with more meaningful 
relationships with teachers. 

Message. Students were viewed as being the primary beneficiaries of 
the program, but it was also anticipated that teachers would have more flex* 
ibility in planning their class times. For many teachers the requirement 
that curricula be revised was viewed as a benefit in the long run despite 
the costs which seemed high at the outset. 

Mediw^.» The staff training program was a very rewarding experience 
for many of the participants, but also it was threatening to some others, 
Media which were used in transmitting messages to parents and students were 
quite neutral, allowing no genuine interaction with the sender. 

6. Proximi ty 

}^ei^oiiP^*na , The MSU Professor was geographically close enough to Troy 

so that he could be called upon personally on many occasions. Similarly, 

the principals of nearby schools were readily available to the Principal 

for consultation when he felt the need. The fact that the course scheduling 
^ I 

leri^ice was located in California v;as viewed with apprehension by a number 
of staff members, and in fact if it had been closer more contacts v/ith its 
representatives might well have resulted In a more effective linkage with 
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that resource system. The fact that schools v/hich were known to be usincj 
flexible scheduling in 196^ were all on the West Coast was also a drawback 
and resulted in the fact that no visitations to these schools were 
arranged . 

Users. The Principal, being more cosmopolite than the rest of the 
staff, served as a link between the staff and resources which were both 

'\ 

geographically and psycho log f ca My remote from them. The staff did, however\ 

\ 

pool their own internal resources, and about half the teachers formed a 

/' 

pattern of sharing ideas and methods among themselves at after-school meetings 

Message, The flexible program itself was not proximate to Troy in tt^e 
sense of being completely relevant to their needs or simila/ to any system 
which they had tried in the past. >v ' ) 

Mediwr^n The training program for staff was also a very \jnf^i 1 i ar exper- 
ience for the majority of the staff; it did have the advantage "bi^ be i ng highl' 
accessible, however. Meetings v/hich were shceduled with parent^ w^e unsuc- 
cessful because they required the parents to go out of their way to attend. 

Resources . External resources could provide no coherent and diversely 
planned program for the school, but the Principal attempted to bring these 
together. He utilized written materials, films, discussions and meetings as 
well as the staff training program, 

Ui^evii . On »h^ whole, however, the staff did not have access to a wide 
enough variety oi resources. Those who were uncomfortable v/i th the HSU 
trainer had no other resource to whom they could turn for help with theJr 
problems. Inputs to students and parents were particularly insufficient In 
terras of number ^nd variety* 
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l^feseaifc. Messages which were sent to the staff tended to be about 
differfng and discrete aspects of the program; some messages were concerned 
w( rh technical aspects of scheduling and some involved attltudfnal and 
behavioral change. These messages were not adequately redundant and they 
v/erc spaced over too short a period of time to be adequately absorbed, 

^*(^dim. The media employed as well as the messages themselves were not 
of sufficient variety and redundancy. The only vehicle for attitude change 
was the training program for staff, and the only presentation of technical 
aspects of the program was verbal, Rotation of classes served as a means 
of introducing students and staff to a variation on traditional scheduling 
but it did not serve as an i nt roduct ion to the use of unscheduled time, 

8. Homophi ly 

ResGuv'jes . The MSU Professor was similar to the Principal in interests 
and background, but was viewed as an unfamiliar figure by the majority of 
the staff. The Principal also found resource persons similar to himself in 
his own reference group of principals, 

Vsor.). The Principal was also similar to the rest of the staff in that 
he Identified with the Troy school system, and he was a familiar figure to 
the staff. Among the staff » however, different educational values were 
represented; these differences contributed greatly to the faculty split which 
deve 1 oped , 

Messages presented quite a problem in terms of homophHy; 
the scheduling program itself was very different from anylhirxq which either 
students or staff had experienced in the past. The requirement that staff 
should open up to students in one-to-one relationships was a totally 
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unfamiliar concept to most teachers, and students were equally unfamiliar 
with the great responsibility which was suddenly thrust upon them, 

Mediie^. The training program for staff was also a new and frightening 
experience for many staff members; they were more comfortable in the fami Uar 
meeting sltuatfon. Rotation of classes was an attempt to familiarize both 
students and staf^" with aspects of the flexible program, but It failed to 
include the most unfamiliar aspect, that of unscheduled time, 

9- Energy 

Rescurceff. The Principal was the most energetic of resources, both 
promoting and defending the program with vigor. The MSU Professor was also 
very free In giving his time and efforts to the program. 

Users, Different staff members put different levels of energy into the 
program; some viev^ed such matters as curriculum revision with enthusiasm 
while others dragged their feet. Some were dedicated enough to put many hours 
of their own time into discussions of the program after school. It should be 
noted, however, that even many faculty members who were ultimately opposed to 
the program did nevertheless put much time and energy Into trying to make (t 
work in the early years. In the later years the energy which all fcculty 
members devoted to the innovation declined as they became psychologically 
exhausted by controversy. Users with the lov/est energy levels were undoubt"* 
edly the majority of the students, who did not have the determination and 
persistence to make constructive use of their unscheduled time, 

Mesruxge* The scheduling program itself v/as a dynamic and demanding 
innovation; messages explaining it were insufficient for an undertaking so 
complex. 
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MedCic:. The training program for staff was the most forceful medium 
used, but it lacked persistence in answering staff questions. On the 
•-hole an insufficient number and variety of media were employed to involve 
staff, and particularly parents and students, In the undertaking. 

10 . Empathy 

l^es'-'uraea . The MSU Professor and the Principal understood each other 
very well, but the Professor's empathy did not carry over to the staff. 

0\9t:ra. The Principal solicited ideas from the staff, but he did not 
fully understand the tremendous change v;hich was required of the staff and 
he undoubtedly asked them to contribute too much to the program. He also 
overestimated student motivation; he did not anticipate that many students 
would elect not to go to classes or that most students would consider their 
unscheduled time to be "free" time* Another major problem encountered 
during the course of the program was that the factions of teachers for and 
against the innovation did not attempt to understand each other's motivation 
or prob lems . 

'-fessajij. The scheduling program was an attempt to give both staff 
and students an opportunity for greater sel f -f ul f I 1 Iment , but messages from 
unhappy staff and students v/ere not fully listened to» Students who found 
themselves at sea without the familiar traditional scheduling had nowhere to 
turn for help. Dissident teachers finally brought their complaints to the 
school board v/hen they could not receive a sympathic hearing from staff within 
the school . 

Mediun, The training program for staff, as the most significant medium 
for providing information about the program, was also the most outstanding In 
Q jli/ig to take into account the needs of many members of Ihe staff. » 
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Summary Rat ings of Ke y Factors 

From the above analysis a rough rating may be made of the extent to 
whJch each of the ten key innovation process factors were present for each 
of the four process elements, These ratings, which represent our own 
estimates, are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 

RATINGS OF PROCESS ELEMENTS ON KEY FACTORS 









ELEMENT 


AVERAGE" 
rvM 1 1 ri u r u 


^AL 1 UK 


Resource 


User 


Message 


Med 1 um 


FACTOR 


1. Linkage 


Med i urn 


High 


Low 


Low 


Med i uin 


2'. Structure 


Low 


High 


Low 


Med i um 


Medi um-Low 


3. 


Openness 


Low 


Mixed 


Low 


Low 


Low 


h. 


Capaci ty 


High 


Mi xed 


Low 


Mixed 


Medi um 


5. 


Revjard 


Mi xed 


Mixed 


Med i urn 


Mixed 


Medi um 




Proximi ty 


Mi xed 


High 


Low 


Low 


Medi um 


7. 


Synergy 


Medium 


Low 


Low 


Mixed 


Medi um-Low 


8. 


Homophi iy 


Med i urn 


Med ? urn 


Low 


Low 


Med! um- Low 


9. 


Energy 


High 


High 


Mixed 


Low 


Medi um 


JO. 


Empathy 


Mixed 


Low 


Low 


Low 


Low 


AVERAGE-' 
RATING FOR 
ELEMENT 


Medi urn 


Med i urn 


Lav 


Low 


Medi um-Low 



"Mixed" ratings are considered to be equivalent to "Medium" for the purpose of 
averaging. 
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This table shows that, overaH, resources and users ranked In the 
'Viedium** range In terms of the extent to which the key factors were 
present, while message and medium ranked in the ^']ow" range. Looking at 
the ke/ factors as they applied to the four elements, it is also c\uar 
that no one factor was present to a high degree. The average rating of 
half the factors (linkage, capacity, reward, proximity and energy) were 
"medium", while three (structure, synergy and homophily) were "med(um-low" 
and the remaining two (openness and empathy) were "low/* If it Is true, as 
Havelock suspects, that success of an innovation process depends upon the 
'degree to which the ten factors are present, then this table gives us 
further indication that Troy's venture in flexible modular scheduling had 
only a medium to low probability of success. 
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APPENDIX A 



^Mnnovation from the 
Superintendent * s Viewpoint^' 



Quest lonnai re 
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Exp. 



IKNOVATION FROM THE 
SUPERINTCNDENT'S VIEWPOINT 



No. 



A SURVEY, 
conducted by t^e 
UnUertlty of HIcMgan 
tnitltute for Social Research 



fr; the 



Division of Practice l^^^rovef^nt 
National Center for Educational 

Cc^rnunlcation 
U.S. Office of Education 



Ccnrtent^ cn specific items are v^elcocrted and will be considered In our analysis. 
ALL INFORMATION V'llL BE TREATED WITH THE STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 



In the Space below we would llVe yoj. to identify the most slQnIflcant Innovation that has been tried out In your district 
In the last year, using the foUcA^Ing definition of '^innovation': 

A rrkijor ch.^^ijs iKttK'^Juct^d in the ladt year for* ike yux'poBe of irrf roving the qualitif of education pithin ycur 
dCstrniit, This dhv.je ru^i^ hixve involved a'^y of the follxx^ing: 

a. 2 dub^ t<r\t idl vi^cvieKtaticn on ih& part cf owffj 

i^, 'i.iorfici of Kew iVi2eticee t ir^r<vn0, cr tvohfX>logi4' 

Note t^iat t^e Innovation does not have to be successful and niay or may not be retafned. You might choose one which stands 
out tn your mind as an example of how Innovations are osually adopted and ln>plemented In your district. (The questions to 
this and the follow'ng page refer to this particular Innovation.) 



la. Describe the i nnovallon briefly (i.e., In two or three sentences Indicate what it was, what it in vol ved In staff 
and resources, who ft was to benefit and how) 7 



o 
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lb. By what process was the innovation introduced and implefrtented? 



Ic. What per'ions were primarily responsible for Us I nt roduct i onl (Indicate by positions, roles* or titled.) 



I'!. Wh.^t wef»» the flc^u.i) consequences of this innovation {positive and/or ni»gatlve)? 



.\,*. V^^i sec^Tied Kf* be the key ri'ctor(s) in maVlrg tr • adoption and acceptance of this innovation succes' nr 
unsuccessful 7 
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c . 
d. 

e. 

f. 

9* 

i, 

J. 
^' 
I. 

m, 
n. 
o. 
0. 

r. 
s* 
I, 



2. INNOvTATION #>f*OCCDUR£? 

M the iniroductfon arid '^stalUti 
Of Kht innovation identified In 
Question I. hoK nuch e.^phj^ls ^as 
g<ven tach of the following? 



£y^te«At;c evaluation 



S ystematic pUnn lng 

Adequate deffnItTono? ~ 
objectives 

Se^ectfnj a r-„»^7tTnt'~rraTf 
to implement c ^ >an^^ 
Start I O'Ji with adequaTTTf nancial 

rgsources to do thg Job 

UtiUzing a number"of dtffere'nV 
gglLa _tp get the new idea<i across 

P« r sTs t e nee by tKoie who ^ 

A'^vocate th g ?nnovat ?on 

KaxI fl> li ng cfiaoccs of par tie T 
pation by many groups 
Stres>. -kg self-help by the 
iiiiri_<^/ t^e i rnovat loo 



«4de;3uate diag-^osis of the 
i.£5i^lf^Ji^5llon^^ need 
Providing a cnpf^aie con- ' 



ducive to iharin^ Ideas 
Providing a cHnate con- 
ducfve to risk- taking 
C reat i nq ^f^areneis of 
the need for chang e 
Creating an awareness of 
alter n a t i ve s o\ u t|onj___ 
ConTrofTtatton of 
Uifferences 
ResoJutJon of Inter- 
Her_s_(>n aj^^conj 1 icts 



InvoWertient of infornat v^aders 
^tL^Eilljo:^ jjisj de_j:hc jchoo i s 
Participation by l^ey" 
conmunfty leader a 
Taking advantage of 

crisis si tuatlors 

Find! rig shared values 
as a bas>s ^o r \^jkrn^ 
Other procedures used 
(speci fy) r ^ 




b, 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f, 

9- 
h, 

i , 
k. 



3^ BARHItRS TO T.HIS INN0\iMION 
A number of circumstances /re 5ome- 
ttfDcs reported as "barriers" to 
•nnovallon. In your experience with 
this innovation, hcw i^ortani was 

I. \.ack of adequate contact* with out- 
S|de resource groups (e.g. . unlver- 
jetties, Ubt. conso) t4nis, ttc) 
Lack of communication 



as j> har»'if» 



gMOng the staff 

Lack of communication' 



between staff and students 
Coafusfon among staff about the ~ 
P^-rp < sie of the innovafton 
StaTfj Jack of precise Informa-*" 
tion about thg Innovation 



DUorganlyatlon of the planning 
and jfrplenf^ntatton efforK 



unwl!nf>gne$s of resource groups 
.t^thgJp us revise or adapt 

Rigidity of school system 

-^'"m??*^^ and bureaucracy 

'fMngness c< teachers and^^TTeT" 
schoot personnel to change or 

) f sten to new ideas 

Shortage or I'unds allocated for 



the innovatton 
Sho r t age of qual i f led 



personne I 



TeeMng by teachers and sH?? ~ 

that the innovation would have 
U ttle benefit for them 
frustration and difficulty en-' — 
countered by teachers and/or 
relevant st ajf jn t ryfno to adopr 
•■rustrailon i^^T, fV Iculty en- 



countered by students during the 
adop tion process 



Lack'ol' contact with other schooF 
sysccff.s who had cor^s^<^ered the 
innovatJon 



Lack of coordination and teamwork 
wj thin the school system 



Absence of a concerted campaign 
to put the n ew ideas across 



'^adequacy of school plant, faci " 
U tles, equipment ^ or sup pl le$ 
Other barriers (specify!; ^ 




Vnijld Uen^s like rhoMi in Ou<»^nftrn i i«^i a *k l ^ . * . 

>:^or r,.,., CH»V.., CVr4"^ ' " ^ ''^ P'-.n^ or evaluating such Can.es.Ves 



or No 



OTHI^ AMAS IK WHICH tHC SCHOOL OIMMO HAS BEtH InNOVATIHC 1H TH! LAST SCHOOL YEAR t1970-71) 



Using th* s»m# definition of Innovation*' as suggeited^^yi diwstJon \, fnake a brief listing of other Innovations Utroduce<l 
or attempted In the last v««'"' O^^W briefest descflpllve phrase Is necessary (e.g», "l.'^ fwnh year" or "a black itadfes 
prograti"). it the program Is a widely distributed edycatloaal product such as "PSSC physics^' the letter abbreviation mIH 
be sufficient. Aiso Indicate the nurober of Innovations tried out in each caitgory ^^a thru f". If there were none U a 
oartlcylar area last year Indicate with a "0"; If there were many In an area that would fit the definition, give your best 
estimate as to how fi«ny there were. 

a. Hajor Changes In Administration and Organi lat Ion {e.g.. student, teacher, or cUIze,-^ 
partlcf^atTon In governance; prcQrarrrttng, planning, or budgeting procedures; proTiotlon 
and grading practUeSf decentrall tat Ion , desegregation). 

Hoet significant Innovation {If any): 

^ — . . , ■ I 0 

1 

. ■ ■ 2 

3 

■ , , ■ k 

or 
nxjre 



CIRCLE TOTAL Humber 
of Innovations In 
Each Category for 



Hajor Changes In Instructional Procedures (e.g., individualization of lnstructlon> team 
teaching, work-study , flexible scheduling, pfogramned learning, cowputer-asslsted instruction, 
grouping, teacher al des) . 

Most significant Innovation (If any): 



< Mew Services and Special Programs (e.g., guidance and counselling, infofmat-lon centers, library, 
research or evaluation office. In-service training for teachers, cofrvnunlty relations), 

Most significant Innovation (If any): 



(j, Major Curricu1uTi> Changes {e.g., new math, science or social studies, new courses and 
course programs, or restructuring of entire programs. Only changes which Involve 
several classrooms or more than one building). 

Most stgnlf leant Innovation at elementary leve) (ff appUcable): 



Most significant Innovation at junior high or <Tiiddle (if applicable)*. 



Most significant Innovation at senior high level (I f appi Icable) : 



e. Kew Iducatlonal Technology Ac<^uUed {e.g. /audio or video tape equlp'^nt, computer, 
teacKlrg machlnesVVpeclaUy designed facilities, Unguage laboratory). 

Most significant Innovation (If any): 



0 
l 
2 
3 
4 
or 
«nore 



I 
2 
3 

k 

or 
more 



i 



1 
2 
3 

k 

or 
more 



I 

0 
1 

3 

U 

or 
Dore 



0 
] 
2 
3 

or 
more 



1 

\ 

1 
u 

or 

f. Are there other areas fn which you made Innovations ?n 1570-71 not covered by the categories abovel (Spec! fy brief ly) 



0 I 
I 

3 

or 
more 
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t Th# |.st> b^Jow ^ugjc-jt sfji-^ ?he r«vource^ >,hich c«r> t>« u%ed when imolett^nt ► Innovations. Indicate the degree to whlcb 
'C>w system vsfi' i^ete SJS1P:\1 ''^^ resyu^cei for ihSs purp>o5e 3f» the p^si year. (Add others where appropriate.) 

fftEOUtNCV or U5£ IF 
AVAILABLE 



INT£«N.H RtSOL'RCtS 



J^estarch and Cvaloatton 
Office or Staff 



Li;. 



> 

JJl. 



Program 
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c. Library ac i I i i i es 



.^edia Specialists 
or Ceri\ti"> 



c. Corriculu'n 
Supervi ^or$ 



f. Teacher Oiicusslons I 

Idea Presentation^ 

f) St'ident 0 k scus s ^ or-s.' t 
Irfea Presenta» ^ oos 



h 



h. Other (spec^ ifyj 



i 



.J 



fXTEftNAL R£SOUftCCS 


1 

m 

> 
< 


FPEQUEWCl^ OF USE IF 
AVAILABLE 


1 
1 

z 

u. 


X 

M 

c 

4^ 
3 

Cr 

V 


> 

i 

0 

1? 

u 
u 
o 


f i 

c 
:* 


> 
z 


i . tK 1 C 














j. USOC Supported Regional 
vQUvai 1 ona 1 Lopora^or i e> 










! 1 


1 


L^cn ifiic T r roj ec V » or services 














1. v^Xif^ ii(ic iiirioj^c^^vr 9ervi^e> 














n. Other Federally Funded Programs 
and Services 














n. State Education Agency Services 














0, Foundations and Other Private 
Programs 














p. UnWersl tl es and Colleges 














q, Pro/essfonal Associations 














r. Other (specify) 




















i 


I 

1 , 1 , 



7. Were any of the above resources (internal or external) used In choosing or ln>plement I ng the specUlc Innovation described on 
Page 1? (indicate by letter, "a" inrough 'Vl: 



8. How I'rcqoenlly does your ^yslefn uti Uze the following 

uvadia to explain innovatioi^s to parent"* and the comnunlty? 





Weekly 
or More 
Often 


Monthly 


Quar- 
terly 


Once or 
Twl ce 
a Vear 


Very 

Rarely 

or 

Never 


Local newspaper 












local television 












Local radio 












Newsletters 












Public inee tings 













10. What percent of the 1970 graduates of this system 
continued their formal education beyond high school? 

_% four year college 

— % two-year or community coHege 

L. % non-degree technical/vocational training 

% other (spec i f y) 



12. Old your schmil ^vs f ^ >rper I ente any of the following 
«venls 1,1 the last year? 

More 



b. Comtfionf ty gf-Qup protests ' 

c, Student unrest (prot^s ts 
Conf rontat ionv , etcj "f 



Has any the^e events influenced iiinovatfcn act Ivl i ies 
such as those described ift Q<J*st icn^ I , or S? ' f 4<>i how? 



9. To what extent does your system utilize the following 
policies and procedures? 



a. Pay staff travel 
fci. Sabbatical leaves 



c. Staff tultlon-pald 
courses 



d. Service awards 



e . lay advisory groups (co<n- 
munity, minority, p arents) 



IK !n the last year has the school system experienced 
difficulty in gaining citizen support for financing 
education? 

\ No Some Great 

O'For maintenance of 
ex i ^ t i ng ope rat Ions 



b.For proposed new pro* 
j ects and p rograrns : 



M^. System si/e and staffing: 



I) Grade Span 1970-71 


Elementary 


Jf .High/Hlddle 


Hiph Schoo^t 


2) Student Enroll- 
fnen^ 1970-71 








3) Teachers Ennpldyed 
1970-71 , 








ii) Admin. Staff 
Empjoyed 1970*71 




i" 





b* Has thefc b^en any change In enrol Irtient in the last 
■ ^ years? ■■ 

'"C''ease__ Mo Chance,. . Decrease 



r Pr I -n^ ry re 



^hjrge 



Ua. W^at was the lotjl £e_^ rup' ' expend! ture for the 19?0-?I ac^ooI vear Iround figure est linate)? 
O j« ^there been any sIgnHlcant chanfj< ir per pupi T expendi tures over the last^years? 
^J^J(^»€fease Wo Change Decrease 



Irary reason for ch^nge^^ 
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APPENDIX B 

CASE STUDY INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULE I 



ERIC 
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CASE STUDY INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULE 1 



2. 



3. 



ERIC 



In order to give me an overview of the innovation, would you please 
describe it, briefly? Title 

a) What Is It? What are its objectives and procedures? What 
elements comprise It? 

b) Who was the Innovation supposed to affect? How? (intended 
objectives) 

c) What have been the actual consequences to date? (Actual outcomes) 

Place the Innovation in its chronological order. That is, describe the 
process by which the innovation was introduced and implemented, starting 
from your first introduction to It and Including the Innovation in its 
present form. (Probe with: who, what, when.) Use also OAETEIM. 

With respect to the above chronology, 

a) Who are thvj key persons tn the narrative you've just described? 
(List names and roles on first column of sheet.) 

b) Who are some of the key groups involved? 

c) Could we talk just briefly about each of these people and each 
of these groups? (See next page) 

d) What salient factors (i.e., materials, personnel , condi t ions) 
facilitated the implementat ion of the innovation? 

e) By the same token, what factors do ycu see as inhibiting the 
innovation? (See sheet 3e) 

f') What resources, persons and materials were utilized at various 
times in the course of adapting the i nnovatlon? (See sheet 3f) 

f^) Which M'.re most useful? How? Why? Least useful? Difficulties 
encountered? (Degree of utilization) 

g) What forms of communication and medl a have 1)een used, by whom 
and to whom? Why were they chosen? (Here are some samples of 
what 1 mean by ^'medlaT: memoranda, reports, newsletters , news- 
papers, radio, TV, one*- to-one meetings, small group meet Ings , 
assembi ies, lectures , and conferences.) 

a) Would you look over this list of procedures and strategies and 

check off those which typify the process as you saw It? (See sheet 



b) Do any of these I terns suggest to you addi tional points that might 
be made regarding your statement of how the innovation came to be - 



c) In addition to this list, are there other things that deserve mentis 
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5. I'd like to ask you a few more quest ions about the consequences. 

a) What are the actual > intended consequences to date? 

b) Have there been any unintended consequences to date? 

1) posi t i ve 

2) negative 

c) What consequences are expected in the future? 

1) posl t i ve 

2) negat ! ve 

d) Have you evaluated the consequences? I f so, how? 

6. Would you place the Innovation In Its wider context? 

a) Oescrl be any groups , school and community, you see as having a 
significant Influence over the fate of this Innovation. 

b) What educational concerns to community members , over the past 
few years , may have led up to or I nf luenced this t nnovat Ion, 
di rectly or I nd I rectly? 

c) Hlghl Ight those pol i cy trends the Board of Education and school 
administration have followed over these past few years with 
respect to this Innovation and to I nnovat Ions of this type. 
Include problems to which this innovation was addressed. 

7. If another school (system) were to adopt this same Innovation, what 
advice would you offer them to insure successful adopt Ion, Installation, 
and continued operation? 



IRJC 



1 
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yf. Here Is a lUt of possible resources and sources of Information and support, 
Would^you tell me which of these, If any, played a role \n brtnglng about 
this Innovation? 



Re4*>rcS drtd evaluation 
Office or Siaff 



d V Media Spec* 4I i sts 
or Centers 



e. Curr I culun 

: : idea Present t^tio'is 
^ . St .<3ent U( scyi^ lOD^ t 
Idea Preser^ tat ion's 

h ■ Othe r (sp ec i 



^RtQutNCY OF use ir 



AVAILAaU 

— I — 



j/USOt Supported Regional 
_ Educational laboratoft e 5 
k 



l^J^, T'He ^ Projects or Services 
b VSEA Ti tie HI ftroJecEs or Servi ce J 



m. Other Federally funded Programs 
and Services 



r>,_ State Education Agency Services 



o. rcu/idations and Other Private 
Prograns 



V P f o f e ^ s i 0 na 1 As s oc \ a t ions 
f . Other Ispecify) ~^ 



AVA»LABL£ 
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0 
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e 








1 


Systematic evaluation 












Solid rese^rcS bas^ 












c. Syttewatic planning 












4. Adequate deflni tlon of 
objective* 












e. Selecting a competent staff 
to IfT^plement change 












f. Starting out with adequate financial 
resources to do the Job 












fn^di.a to get the new ideas across 












h. **ef»istence by those who 
advocate the tnnovatfon 












{. Maximizing chances of partic^* 
patton by many groups 












J. Stressing self*help by the 
users of the innovation 












^' Adequate diagnosis of the 
reat educational need 












1, Providi ng acl inate con* 
djclvc to thirirs idea: 












ffl> Pfovidin^^ a dirate con- 
ducive to ft sK- taki ng 












Creating awareness of 
the need fof change 












0. Creating an awareness of 
aUernatlvc solutions 












p. Conf rontatiofi of 
di f ferences 












<5. Resolution of intcf- 
^rsona^ conf 1 1 cts 












r. Involvement of infor^a^ ''?«^der5 
of opinion inside the schools 












s. Participation by Vey 
comuni ty leaders 












t. Taking ad*/antafje of 
crisis si tua lions 












u. F i rd i ng shared '3 } je!> 
as a basis for ^orktn^ 












Other procedures u'ied 
(speci fy) 1 
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3e: BARRIERS TO THIS INNOVATION 

Here Is a list of possible barriers 
to fnnovation. Would you please check 
off which ones were Important for this 
Innovation. 

• . Lack of adequate contacts \i\Xh out- 
resource groups {e.9. , Kini^tr^ 
S U I es « labs < consul tants < etc. ) 



l»ck of cOfTTT»unicalion 
aiiong the staff 



4. 



9. 



Lack of comnion i cat Ion 
between staff and students 



Confusion amonj staff about the 
pur p ose of the Innovation 
S t atf's lack of precise inforna* 
t\or\ about the fnrkovaticn 



k. 



01 sorgan I ^ai icn of the planning 
and implenentation efforts 
Unwillingness of resource groups 
to hetp us revise or adaot 



Rigidity of school iysten 
structure and bureaucracy 



Unwi I I i ngness of teachers and other 
school personnel to change or 

11 s ten to new i deas 

Shortage of funds allocated for 
the innovation 



Shortage of qualified 
p irsonne I 



Feelirg by teachers and staff 
that the fnnovation Mould have 
little benefit for t^^en 



Frus t rat ion and difficulty en* 
countered by teachers and/or 
re 1 evan t staff in try >ng to adopt 



Frustratioo and difficult/ en- 
countered by students during the 
adoption process 



IMPO^^TANCE 
as a barrier 

w 

i 



Lack of contact with other school 
systems who had considered the 
same ' nnovat i on 



wack 01 coordination and teamworK 
within the school system 



Absence of a concerted ca^ripaign 
to put the new ideas across 



Tnadequacy of School plant, fac 
litres, equipment! or supplies 
Other barriers {speci fy^ : 



er|c 
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APPENDIX C 

CASE STUDY INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULE I I 




CASE STUDY INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULE II 



1. 



How would you describe the inrtovation? 



2. 



a) How have you been involved In It? 

b) How are you involved In it? 



3. 



What outcomes does i t produce that are different from before? 



a) good things 

b) bad things 

c) expected 



d) unexpected 



a) Besides yourself , who else has it affected? 

b) Has It caused more harn than good for anyone? 

5. a) In what ways Is it better than what it replaced? 

b) I n what ways i s i t worse? 

6* a) What was f t to accompl I sh? 

b) Has i t done so? ^ 



7. If aaother school (system) were to adopt this same Innovation > what 

advice would you offer them to Insure successful adoption, Installation, 
and continued operation? 



ERIC 



